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PREFACE 


My professional work has carried me to many places 
in England, and even, upon occasion, to Scotland and 
Ireland, but never until recently invited me to visit 
any of our' colonies. In 1904, however, a professional 
engagement made it necessary for me to go to South 
Africa, and the opportunity that visit would afford me of 
studying some of the Colonial questions — ^whioh are now 
really Imperial questions— on the spot, was one of the 
reasons •which made me lake upon me the burden of 
the business and tediousness of the voyage. While 
in the Colonies I had exceptional opportunities of 
seeing a good deal of the life of some of them, and of 
making myself acquainted with Colonial opinion. 

There ai'e at the present time many urgent political 
problems presented to South Africa for practical solution, 
and to any one who is interested in the great social and 
State questions at home, these have an interest which is 
beyond that which attaches to the comparative anatomy 
of national organisms. In the human frame “each 
part calls the furthest, brother," according to George 
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Herbert, and so it is with the trunk and limbs of this 
great Empire. There is between those a “ private 
amity,” We see that politicians at homo are eager to 
make capital out of the political attitude of our Colonies, 
and perhaps that is the more easily accompHahed if the 
politicians ore ignorant of the real aspect of current 
Colonial events, and of the real trend of current Colonial 
opinion. The chance of making mysoK acquainted with 
these was eagerly accepted ; and the jottings — ^for they 
ate little more — that I made, mostly on the homeward- 
bound ship, are printed in the following pages. I 
kept my eyes and ears open, I was the recipient of 
opinions and views, and after seeing what was to be 
seen, and hearing what was to be said, 1 have attempted 
to give my own opinion of all that I learned — if that 
is not too pompous a word — in the following miscoilaneoua 
pages. 

J. H. B, B, 

LONDOir, 

jPeSruory, 1906. 



SOUTH AFRICA 

A GLANCE AT CURRENT CONDITIONS 
AND POLITICS 

I 

I THOUGHT to cheat muter as the swallows do by going 
south, and far south, at the time when November puts 
a cowl of fog on England. No one can, I think, go six 
thousand miles away from home, six thousand nautical 
miles — ^for we always reckon in nautical milos,” os the 
captain,, every inch "a salt,” says — without having 
regrets. It may not be so when you are very young, 
for with youth novelty is everything, and hope is not 
to be gainsaid. But with age it is very different. To 
the old, hope has no such magnificent promises to hold 
out. The old have deep anchor-roots of habit ; the slow 
growth of years and the breaking of these makes old 
hearts sore. I had almost hoped that in the balanco 
sheet against these regrets I might be able to place 
the incomparable advantage of getting away from Eng- 
land at its worst and darkest — when the sky wears 
masks, when the days aro sullen or rancorous; but 
it was not to be. I left on a November day which 
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was as saue as a spring dehutantc. The trees had not 
lost all their leaves, and those that remained wore more 
like flames than leaves, so bright did the yellows and 
crimsons look in the mellow sunlight. Bat there could 
he no thought of turning back. 'Where imagination had 
pointed I was bound to go, and so from the ocean pier, 
which had another bluff of people on it, and was a-flutter 
with handkerchiefs and noisy with good-byes, we sailed 
slowly down Sonthampton water. And was my old 
heart q^uite nnmovedi Hob quite. Then the regrets 
surged up. The iuscrutableness of the whole thing now 
twanged of fate, and the orange-tawJiy light of the 
west was fading out into darkness, and the darkness 
seemed to fill me too. But olthougli Hovombor was 
not so dark as was its wont, and although thu clouds 
which usually loll iu England at that season wore now 
high up in air when I turned my face southwards, 
there was another atmosphere which was gloomy enough. 
It was only a fortnight before our going that the tardy 
Baltic Fleet had waged unequal war with our Hull 
fishing-boats, and now we sailed in the red woke of 
that murderous navy. Some of those who had booked 

passages by the R.M.S. did not sail with us. 

Ah, their timidity made us think ourselves heroes 1 
I saw one gentleman strut as if he remembered 
Drake and Hawkins. Tbe captain promised that we 
should see something of these highwaymen ships — a 
promise which blenched the faces of some mothers 
who had their babies on board. But, notwithstanding 
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this cloud of smoke on the horizon, our faces were to 
the south, and the thoxight that with overy revolution 
of the screw, which left llowing white ringlets from the 
pushing bow, we were making our way in the long, 
white arrow of a ship into the summer of the South; 
that was the large and imaginative horizon that was 
opening out before us. It was not as if we had, as 
some travellers have, followed the swallows every year, 
A profession had “ hobbled ” us in the lean pastures of 
England in yoors past; but now, at last, freedom was 
our frieud. We ware no longer circumseribed in our 
hopes or the roamings which are born of these — by these 
“ anklets,” professional engagements — wo were, almost for 
the first time, summer hmting in the blealc wiuter. It 
takes some magic to bring hope back into old brains, 
which have become dulled by routine; but it is a fact 
that this^long excursion mode me feel as if some of my 
burden of yems had fallen from me, and os if a window 
looking souUi had been opened for me in the blank wall 
of staid custom. 

As I sold, we were on board, and the engines, with 
their dull throb, were bonding willingly to the work of 
beating us away from England, which had fallen into 
night, to ■ the South, which we felt was smiling to 
welcome us. 
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11 

BtTT tharo was more in our journey than merely 
dogging the summer, although that was much. We 
wore going to a country which had only a fow years 
ago been maldng history witli the cruel pen of war. 
It is true that for those who have oyos to road the small 
print of history, it is being written importantly ovory 
day in the dull domestic annals, but wo arc all running 
in these days, and for those who run you maist have tho 
large letters, the loaded type of great events to jittract 
their hurried attention. And hero wo wore going to a 
country which still bore in its arid soil and pestoxhig 
dust the footprints of iron-heolod war. Time had not 
relaxed the knotted fingers of the stone and iron block- 
houses — ^which, if we may borrow a simile from chess, 
was check by means of a castle to the roving mobility 
of the Boers. Those graves too, recent graves, are not 
yet forgotten ! Ah, they soon are ! Human nature is 
always passing acts of oblivion, and under these and 
fresh layers of events history soon becomes obsolete. 
But here we were going to a country where it was, so 
to speak, still “ piping hot.” We had not forgotten the 
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events, the regrettable incidents, the indignations ■which 
bit like acids, the enthusiasms which glowed like wine. 
These iu loud echoes ■were still in us, and all these 
made the history not only close to our memories, but 
close to our hearts. 

Afiioa has, too, another interest; it is the grave of 
reputations. I know not onfe groat name that has long 
survived a term of work, or war, or ofQ.ee in South Africa. 
That is one of its sad aspects. 
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III 

But now that wo are embarked on this entorprisa of 
six tbonsand miles of sca^ what is to bo said of it? 
Any one can, and I dare say many have, doscribed 
the voyogo to the Capo, tko passage from the rigour of 
an English winter, the avoidance of tho slow con- 
volesoonco of an English spring, tho divulging of tho 
full lusty health and strength of a southern summer; 
these are easy invitations to fhoiJe pons. Indeed, tliis 
is done to some extent in ordinary guide-books, ond I 
suppose even in tho advortisomonls of linos of steam- 
boats. It would bo absurd to attempt to follow such 
footsteps with a jaded pen (if that is not a mixed 
metaphor). But there is one thing that has never 
happened before, and that is, that there has never been 
this “me ” in transit to the world’s ond. No one has 
anticsipated that. Here I am in the firm ground of 
copyright. I will not tell yon of the cloud on the 
horizon, which was France; or of the other blue cloud 
which emerged a day later, which the captain dapped 
the name of " Spain ” upon. Not even of the shoal of 
glistening grampuses which rolhcked with the waves in 
the Bay of Biscay; or of the days, one ‘'all sunshine 
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before and aunshine behind,” another pearl-grey for the 
most port; but with islands of glistening light, where 
the clouds let the sunshine fall in rare spots upon the 
sea, It is not because these things have been included 
in the guide-books, but because no book can do justice 
to them. To succeed we must not attempt too much. 
Wordsworth, when ho saw London from Westminster 
Bridge in the early morning, said its "mighty heart 
was lying still.” But the ocean’s mighty heart never 
rests. It is always athrob with tides, with waves, with 
the memory of storms, and even the waves are alive 
with ripples. As we speed through it in the groat ship 
she turns up two great banks of flowering white 
chrysanthemums, one on either side of the ploughing 
bow, and these short-lived blossoms pass at once into a 
fine malachite of green and white which streams away to 
the stern. But the day phenomena of the implacable 
sea are not stranger than those of the night. Tho 
distance is, under the doudy awning of the night, un- 
redeemed darkness. Not a saving atari But the ship 
rides on sparkles of light. The foam gleams with the 
sea’s glow-worm lights, and in the distance there are to 
be seen the peeping lights of another toiler of the deep, 
another soul-carrying craft. This morning we were in 
s^ht of one of the Orient line. It was on the longer 
path to Australia, and the meeting and parting in the 
ocean was not without its mgnificance. Where roads 
meet on land there are paths, not only for feet, but for 
thoughts ; and when the courses of two ships meet at sea 
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there is oceasioa for airy voyages along the ocean ways. 
I think it was Bailey who said that “friendship went 
by me like a ship at sea.” Eriondship, love itself, is 
not unliko the short and distant comradeship of two 
groat vessels in the patch of day upon the ocean. It 
is a ship, an Orient liner. It comes from homo ; it is 
going out to a far-away colony; we can see the white 
foam of its prow, the trail of its smoke in the air. That 
is all. Of those on booi'd, what do we know? And 
friendship and love, are thoy like this ? 

But enough of the sea, with its ever-varying monotony, 
the dim mirrors of its wavos, its swinging cradlo for the 
ship and all that aro in it. it is a sycophant, tho son. 
The sky changes and nods and smiles at the son, and 
tho son smiLos and nods back again, but always as if a 
now thought or caprico or fooling wore behind tho smilo. 
This is flirting on a grand scale, and wo aro all day long 
bathed in the dazzling smilo of soa and sky, and at night 
we are between the impenotrablo frown of those two 
monsters. And yot in tho morning thoro is a groat 
resurrection, and we aro again in sunshine, as if tho ship 
was a courtier always in tho sun’s suite. 
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IV 

When we left th.e ocean quay at Southampton, there waa 
at least one of the waving handkerchiefs which refused 
to flutter; it was damp with tears. It was that of a 
woman or lady — it is difficult to teU when to apply one 
or tho other of these words — ^in a somewhat faded dress. 
She was not smart by any means — possibly a littl# 
dowdy; and if there was a fashion about her rustling 
black dress, it was a fashion of days gone by. It is not 
easy for a purse, into which the tap of small dividends 
runs slowly, to keep pace with the capricious fancies of 
light-headed Fashion, and it is the more difficult when 
the passage-money for a giddy niece to Cape Town has 
to he found in tho lean purse. Not that Miss Dowden, 
we will call her, cared to keep in the fashion ; she lived 
in quite a small house, but in some spacious memories. 
Her father had been an officer in tho army, and, according 
to Ms daughter, had greatly distinguished himself. He 
had been, too, according to the same authority, an exceed- 
ingly brave man, and although no corroboration of these 
statements comes from anywhere, it is quite possible that 
they are authentic, for there have been many men brave 
and distinguished who have been unknown to repute. 
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"but whose memories me doar to loving hoarts, Tho 
distinguished officer had lived long on his hnlf-pay, and, 
dying, had left all that ha had, including the care of his 
ne’er-do-well son’s daughter, to Miss Uowdon. How he 
came to be tho guardian of his grand-daughter is easily 
told. His son had entered the army, had married beneath 
him, had drunh himself to death, and his widow had dis- 
appear-ad in the crowd, leaving tiie little girl to the care 
of Colonel Dowdon, and when he died the child was 
brought up at tho Evergreens, under tho pinched core of 
her aunt. It was a somewhat curious household. In tho 
first place, it had everything on a sinnll scale. Nocossity 
dictated that. It was, too, a very imvitau ostablishmont, 
for Miss Dowdon, good woman, " foarod God,*’ and night 
and morning offered up intoreossions to a God who, in her 
irowuing creed, might have boon as “red in tooth and 
claw” as Nature herself. That was strange, for Miss 
Dowdon was one of those women who would not harm 
a Jiy ; and when a wasp invaded her dwelling, she laid 
hold of it with a fold of her handkerchief and shook 
it out at the window — a surprising experience for tho 
wasp, no doubt. But, further, it was quite a quiet, 
grave household at the Evergreens. Mias Dowdon was 
not given to laughter; indeed, her only sin was gossip, 
and even that was of the mild inquisitive, and not of 
the rampant, scandolons sorb. Her servant, whoso name 
was Scotland, had served the colonel, was very old, and 
had a face wrinkled by time, as a ribstone pippin is by 
keeping, and she too was a solemn woman. The child 
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of the squalid union wa have spoken of brought light 
and laughter into the dull Evergreens, and the two old 
women, who were shaken from sedateness by her play, 
learned to love her as old bones love the afternoon. 

But nests ore only for a season, and there was a 
young man who looked upon Alice Dowden and saw 
that she was fair, and, as young men will, mado love 
to her, and her face and heart— a light heart — ^tiimed 
to him. He was a young medico! man, with some 
good looks and no practice. And, having hor consent, 
he married the girl, and then want away to “push his 
fortune," as the old phrase has it, in South Africa, 
leaving his wife still to the oaro of Miss Dowden. And 
now the little girl, grown up, who had grown into 
Miss Dowden’s heart, was leaving England to join hor 
husband, and the old lady had come to see her oft, and 
her handkerchief was so wet that it would not flutter, 
and her eyes were rod with weeping. I saw the young 
wife on board, and looked to see whether her pretty 
eyes were as rod ; but no, they were sparkling, and her 
handkerchief, which was mostly lace — ^ber aunt had 
given it to her — ^it would have fluttered in a very puff 
of wind. Ah, it is such a different thing losing a 
child — ^that your heart has adopted — and going to join a 
husband — ^that your fancy has chosen, and that perhaps 
habit win make a real husband in time. 
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V 

This morning, alter a little broozo, wliich blew the 
foaming tops off the sleek waves — ^which soon blow 
the sky clear again and lot the sunshine resume — ^wo 
came in sight of a groat transport, and wo passed it 
close onough to soo tho nurabor (No. C) xxiion its groy 
side. It askod for nows, but wo had none to give j but 
the thousand men in kliaM, who lined tho sides of tho 
ship like living cliffs, gave us soino, for they rocognizod 
a Castle liner now from England — England, where they 
would bo in two or tliroe days almost — and they 
gave us a cheer for "England, homo, and boauty,” I 
suppose; but as we had our faces away from homo, 
and were, moreover, quite gonteol people, our cheer 
was not so hearty as theirs, although in courtosy wo 
tried to respond. It was the heartiness of their 
groeiang far more than the course of the transport 
that told us indubitably that they were homeward 
bound. 

What shall I say of my fellow-passengers, or have 
I a right to say anything merely because chance 
association on board ship has made them, if I choose, 
a prey to my pen? It is the usual motley crowd 
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that you see on hoard of any such Uner, and thus in- 
conspicuous oommonplaoeness must protect them. A 
typical Johannesburger here, an unmistakable Jew 
there, and many more of the same typo. A girl with 
eyes that flirt, a woman that reads novels all day 
and veils a real, beautiful world with a vulgar, trashy, 
ideal one. A mother with her toy, the baby. “A 
captain” who had been captain in a mine; but the 
title imposed on us. The lady who was taking out her 
cook. The young lady who was going out to be married, 
but who admitted that if she did not like her fiami “ on 
the view” that she would go homo and marry another 
man. A youngish lady who was not going out to 
be married j bub that was not her fault. What is to 
be said of these ? Eeally, anything interesting were 
to be said, I would not hesitate to use my opportunity ; 
but they are mostly, so far as I see and know them, 
as uninteresting, os stupid, as commonplace os any 
eqLual number of ordinary people anywhere. Bub, ofter 
aU, they are not so commonplace as they seem, and 
their seeming is my common superflcial view of them. 
Here is one lady (again I use the word with hesitation) 
who has left two sons in England at school, and a 
bit of her heart is there. That may he commonplace, 
hut it is beautiful. Just now a quite common-looking 
man helped with a tenderness which spoke of heart a 
quite commonplace, oldish woman out of the writing- 
room. What was it ? They had been companions for 
thirty years; it might he a companionship which had 
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begun witli lovo — a love whicli liiitl pasHod into habit; 
but even now her helplossnoas anil discomfort at soa 
has aoimdocl tho dopths, q^uite out of sight of his aging 
heartj and has mado him as tender and as coui'teous 
as he was when tliey were courting; and she — she is 
almost glad to suffer to feel his arms about her, and 
his solicitude compassing lier. And I dare say if I 
could see and know all my fellow-passengers who walk 
the deck, who lounge in deck-chairs, who play rubber 
quoits, and who arc punctual with punctual appetites 
at meal-times, thero might be some beauty in all 
of them. I might sec spnx'ks of beautiful phospho- 
rescence in them, dork as they aoom, just as I saw 
glow-worm sparks in tho diu'k Atlantic waters as thoy 
ran in black waves i)ast tlio ship in tho unstarred 
night. 

There ore, too, to my suporfioial oyos — for I will take 
tho blame — there arc, too, a few Amcnficans on board who 
are, I believe, “ pushing thoir way ” (it is the old ])hra3e, 
hut I believe it fits their methods) in South Africa. 
The fact is, the Americans ore enterprising on a mngnili- 
oent scale. Englishmen axe loss so than they used to 
be. Porhaps it is because the youth of our naUou is 
past, while America is, so to speak, in its teens. And 
perhaps it is that fact that makes these more disagree- 
able than people ought to be. Tho hobbledehoyhood 
of a man is a trying time. Then he is unboimdedly 
sehish, ignorantly self-opinionated, stupidly aggressive, 
and as self-conceited as a beauty whose looking-glass 
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has spoiled her. And it may he so with this enterpris- 
ing nation. A man and a people require mellowing 
before they are tolerable^ and America, with all its 
greatness, is not mellow yet. Let me say I met 
Amerioaus in Johannesburg concerning whom not one 
word of the above-writtan sentences would be true. 
Of these Americans I would say that they were not 
only mellow hut ripe, and only differed from English- 
men in being more deliberately right in most things 
when the Englishman would have been impetuously 
wrong. Most sweeping generalizations are faulty. 
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VI 

Madeira. Some one explained — was a little display of 
knowledge recently gleaned from an Encyclopsodia — ^fcliat 
Madeira had been so named from a Portnguoso word 
meaning “timber,” and that tho island had got its 
name becanso of its woods. Then tlio wit of tho party, 
who had only associated tho word with tho wine, said 
ho had often hoard of wino from tho wood, and tho 
poor joke was better roooivod than it dosorvod. But, 
yon see, tho weather was fine, and wo wore all in good 
hnmonr, and if that cannot insuro a good rocoptiou for 
a foundling joke, nothing can. But Madeira. Ono of my 
feUow-passongors, a traveUor by repute, told mo in tho 
Bay of Biscay that you could smell tho flowers of 
Madeira three miles out at soa. Perhaps he had on 
'oxceptionadly good nose, like my retriever ; but no, after 
his assurance, I began to smell tbe bouq.uet island even 
in the Bay of Biscay, and the assurance made me look 
forward to the island as a gaj^den in the sea. 

All the day before our arrival we had sailed through 
summer. Although, hitherto, the weather had been fine, 
there had been a nip in the air, but to-day we were 
greeted witb an open hand. The sea was blue, tho sky 
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was clear, the waves were playing at gentle cataracts. 
The evening feU black, but its blackness was tempered 
by innumerable stars. Ah, this day was itself a holiday 1 
And yet it did not stand alone. Every present is 
like the island of Madeira itself — ^the peak of a world 
beneath the sea, and on this peak the sun has lighted 
its beacon fire. As the night fell we passed the home- 
ward bound Saxon, a floating palace with a hundred 
lights. But the double night fell, and sleep came not 
without its stars — dreams, until quite early the coming 
light wakened us, and on looking out, there before us 
stood the rooky garden in tho sea. 

We came upon the littLe archipelago in the morning 
before the sun had done more than gild two stray clouds 
over Porto Sanoto. That island wo had passed in tho 
dim, blue light before the dawn, and I had from my 
window seen its solemn presence relievod by some 
sprinkled lights upon its sombre sides ; but now, here 
we were opposite Funchal, and before long the sunlight 
feu upon one of the high, sharp peaks of the island. The 
deep-scored valleys, which run down its sides like the 
rock furrows of some gigaatio iron plough, wore now like 
huge cauldrons brewing pnrple shadows, and from some 
of the hill-tops streamers of mist were floating. As the 
light broadened, the toy town, made of toy houses, 
came into Ml, into blazing, view. The houses were 
exactly like those we had played with in our youth — 
how many years ago ? Years before children’s toys were 
made in Germany. Funchal looks, too, like a town of 
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aUotmeuii gardens when soon from the bay. Higher 
up the hills, where the white houses ceased, there wore 
some green forests on one or other of the sharp rock 
ridges, and, still higher, peaks, somotitues coloured by 
cadmium, sometimes by deep indian red, bub always bleak 
and barren, except here and there where there was a 
creeping bloom of green herbage. The whole face of the 
island, at least on its lower slopes, up to eighteen hundred 
or two thousand feet, is covered with white dots of houses 
coagulated in the lower town by tho soa, sporadic up on 
the precipitous green slopes above. Hero, then, we are 
on the very summits of a small chain of alps, which 
have their verdant slopes, their lancet aiguilles, and 
their wide, oozy basos at the Atlantic’s roots. I should 
havo desired to explore some of tho deep cliff valleys 
which run inland, some of them with perfect spires of 
rock jutting from their sides or at tho top of high passes, 
for all those valleys seemed to bo olofb to tho very heart 
of the island ; but time would not permit of voyages of 
discovery, and I had to content myself with a glimpse 
of some of the picturesque streets of the town. True 
they wore narrow. True they were paved with cobble- 
stones, which molested tender feet. True thore were 
skidding-aledges drawn by patiant-looldng oxen in them. 
The houses were mostly poorly built, it may be of bricks 
whitewashed and not of stone. But how different oil this 
is from our own magnificent, monotonous, squalid, vulgar 
Victoria Street I How different &om the poor grandeur 
of the shanties and the sky-scraping corner houses of 
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CommisaionOT Street or Pritciuird Street in Johannesburg ! 
In these we have width enough even for the ocean 
current of traffic with its spray of dust. The houses are 
mostly of stone. The vehicles are motors; the streets 
are as straight os a ruler, while the streets in Ponchal 
have untoward turns and twisting corners ; but here 
every step you take gives you a new picture. Now some 
whitewadied wall, doubly whitewashed with a coat of 
morning sunshine, over which you see a trellis and the 
fading leaves of a vine upon it Here nothing but white- 
wash, yellow pantiles, and green outside shutters; but 
the roof has sagged, and the picture is perfect. Every- 
where the walls seemed to be tying gardens together, 
and these were always escaping, with exquisite beauty, 
over the walls. And such gardens 1 I do not know — no 
memory is capacious enough to remomher — ^the names 
of all the flowers I saw. The hillsides were steep, and 
in most places they have been terraced with walls to 
keep the soil for the gardens from running down the 
hill; but everywhere nature has adopted the wall and 
trailed beautiful tendrils and broad leaves and green 
things and flowering things over it, and you would 
never guess now that the wall was only a step-child. 
It is woven into, and harmonizes with, nature’s beau- 
tiful web. On the terraces you can seo trees with 
broad green leaves, and, underneath, clusters of bananas ; 
here and there great lazy gourds and marrows ; then a 
tree covered with oranges; here, again, others covered 
with porcupine-like clusters of the forbidding chestnut, 
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and I know nob what else. They all come so quickly, 
and each new impression from the lavish hand of nature 
is so imperious that it gives memory too much to do, and 
it drops impressions os a child’s lap drops the dowers of 
which it is too full. But amidst all these I saw in one 
garden on the hill an old Mend — the plebeian cabbage 
of our northern dime. I was quite pleased to see its 
Bonsie face, although I was holding my head quite high, 
I can tell you, for I had just breakfasted on a delicious 
omelet, some sweet bread, hot coffee, some gienadillas, 
figs, and custard apples. I saw, too — that I must not 
forget — some roses. But palms, red-hot pokers, and a 
dozen other plants which we pamper in the glass cases 
of our greenhouses at home, here grew everywhere, clung 
to the rooks, waved to us from the gardens. Oh, it is 
a prodigal garden land ! 

Bub while the flowers were beautiful, tho people 
were villainous. It is always the lazy and the idle 
that ply the mean industry of begging. There is not a 
step in these picturesque streets without an importunate 
man, woman, or child who is cringing for alms. The 
children throw flowers at you and say they "present” 
them. They follow you for hundreds of yards to point 
out a way you do not want to go. They desire to know 
if you want the market, the post-office, or the railway 
station, and their arts of alms-asking are innumerable. 
Many of them smilo at you. Some have a pained look 
upon their dusky faces. One man holds out a deformed 
hand to induce your purse to bleed for him. An unhung 
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race of villaina dive for sixpences aU round the ship. 
The Portuguese are a poor race, and that is in no way 
more significantly shown than by the itching palm — 
itching for money which is given and not earned. But 
at the same time they have made a town hero which 
is artistically excellent, while wo, with all our wealth 
and industry, have succeeded in making om’ towns 
hideous. And while in Madeira walls speak to you of 
art, in our towns they only boast of money. 

I believe these water-beggars at Madeira earn more 
by plunging into the blue waters of the bay on two 
mornings a week than they could by a whole week's 
honest work — ^but not with impunity, for tho honest 
work would mean education and discipline. This watery 
work merely means a less dishonest kind of theft. 
They might, in time, by honest work, achieve the great 
end of all labour, which is character ; hut as it is, they 
achieve the great end of all crime, of all laziness, of all 
begging — ^they lose their small souls. 

I learned something more, and pleasantly enough, of' 
Funchal from a young man and woman who sat at 
my table in the saloon. They had started from the 
steamer early, and had gone from the pier to the railway 
station in an ox-drawn hansom on wooden runners. 
They had gone up the hill in the railway between the 
hanging gardens and the white houses, had breakfasted 
iu a garden which overlooked the bay, had seen the 
tawdry cathedral, and had come down some of the stone 
shoots, which serve for streets, in a toboggan which 
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was guided by two men with ropoa, and it had all 
been very delightful. Even the bumps had only jolted 
laughter out of them. Ah, yea I I thought, it is very 
del^htful when you are young; and when I aaw the 
light in their eyes as they lay in deck-chairs in tho 
afternoon and enjoyed their chocolates, I thought I 
knew what made the morning in Eunchal so sweet 
to them, and I remembered old mornings myself. But 
there 
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VII 

The ocean monotonous I How absurd I That is the idea 
you embark with, but when you have seen nothing but 
sea and sky for a succession of blinding days, you 
change your views. Indeed, anything but incessant 
meaningless chango becomes monotonous to the empty 
mind. It is deep crying to deep. You have to have 
a thoroughly well-furnished intellect to suffer sameness 
for any length of time. That that is so, is shown by 
tho fact of the bubbling excitement on board “a liner” 
over the smallest of small events. Another hner 
approaching, passing in the night some seven miles 
away, showing a blue light and sending up four wander- 
ing lights from a Boman candle, while the ship hi 
which you ore does the same — such are the courtesies 
of the sea — causes the whole attention of the ship to 
stand on tip-toe for an hour — an empty hour. There 
is not a Zeiss glass that is not probing these seven miles 
of gloom for the blue flie, and all this because the 
pulse of interest is heating slow — ^“speaking” a ship 
is worth a heart-throb. 

But it is shown, too, by the friendships which are 
formed at these close quarters. At first we all took an 
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insular standoffishness on board witih ua. Wo wove not 
going to know every one. Many of tko people “ on the 
view ” looked very undesirable acq^naintances. Of course 
we would be polite when spoken to; that was dixo to 
ourselves, not to them. But no more. Men on land 
are like the partioles of a gas, and seem to repel one 
another; but ten days at sea alters all that. A mere 
“good morning” broke the ice, and now mere table 
companions boeomo real Mends. After dinner the men 
smoke and drink and play bridge, and that shows how 
human they are; and even the women draw together, 
and walk np and down the deck together arm-in-arm. 
To-night I have seen a good-looking young woman, who 
has been hack in England with hor baby to soo her father, 
and who is returning all these milos to tho south and 
her husband, walk a whole hour with rathur a fat man, 
who felt the walk a good deal, for we were near tlio 
tropics, and ho was stout ; but he seemed to feol moro 
than the heat, for, yon see, she was good-looking. And 
all this change has been brought aboxit by tho dull magic 
of monotony, and the dead weight of the hours when one 
ia at sea and has nothing to do. But any event, as I 
say, commands this pleasure orew. Last night wa were 
approaching Teneiiffe, and the morning was sure to have 
a serious dint made in it for a time. Some of the people, 
as full of information as an egg is full of meat, had 
already told us the precise height of the peak, had told 
us that we should see snow upon its high summit, which 
pierces from a summer sea into an arctic cold. Others 
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had told us — ^uo doubt upon the some easEy accessible 
authority of the guide-book — ^that sulphurous fumes still 
exude from the rifts in the volcanic sides of that other- 
■wise quitQ tame volcano. But "we passed Teneriffe about 
seven, and very few of the quidnuncs of the passage 
were up. So I had an interview with the stately island 
and its high white crest all to myself. It was very 
different whan a beU rang about eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, and it was announced that a meeting of the 
Deck Sports Committee was about to be held in the 
smoking-room; then interest had a resurrection from 
the grave of apathy and dulness. 
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VTII 

Otie experiences of winds have been exceptionally tame. 
In the Bay of Biscay we wore prepared to meet some 
mad winds and mad waters. Wo expected that these 
inigbt bar onr path, delay onr progress, and causo oven 
worse evils than theso. But no, tho son was placablo 
and the sky as gentle as a sucking dovo. Howhoro have 
we met the wind in. its worst mood of stems. Kvory> 
where we have met winds, but those havo beon winds 
piping that tlio waves might dance. Open-handed words 
of welcome, not the closed fist of tho north, which staggers 
with its blows poor trembling ships. When you oro 
weeks at sea you are thrown a good deal into tho company 
of the winds, and they are the great winds, tho giants 
who ore heaping Pelion on Ossa, not the little winds 
which we Icnow on land, and really deserve the name of 
draughts as they sweep down a valley or are broken into 
puffs by the shoulder of some shrugging hiU, At sea 
you have nothing to look at but the clouds, and the 
winds are the aoene-shifteis of that great stage. One 
night they had drawn a solid, solemn curtain in front 
of the ship ; we were not only sailing into the night, 
hut into a tunnel in the inky mirk in front of us. Again, 
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they had built gorgeous high skies, with only a few float- 
ing islands in them, for the sun to gaze upon, and, with 
his gazing, to turn to molten gold. 

The winds which have draped our days and nights 
have been mostly south-west winds. The south-west wind 
is our old familiar friend of England that prunes the 
trees until they slope upwards from the wall at home — 
the wind, too, which at home fills all the trees with 
twinkling lights, and here on the Atlantic is as lavish 
with its silver lights to the waves and ripples which give 
you sky-glances everywhere. All the winds hitherto have 
been fresh, some lusty, as their dealings with the blue 
waves showed; but, oh! they are so different from the 
winds on land, some of which are evil-smelling winds. 
They have been scavenging a foul town. Some are thick 
with dust ; they have been sweeping a friable continent. 
Some are draggled with rain; some as hot as fever 
breath; but here every wind has a breathing of life. 
And what friends my lun^ have been muki-ng of these 
Atlantic breezes 1 Eor such winds axe the best of doctors. 
Let them into a alum, and fever is stricken ; into a room, 
and faintness passes; into the rooms of our life, and 
old age is insured. 

But I am in no foreign country with these winds; 
they speak the home language to my ears, for all the 
winds at home come from the sea, and here we seem 
only to be foUowing them to their lair. Ent, then, our 
home winds are not like these, which seem to make the 
world a health resort. There are winds at home which 
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make you shiver and prophesy rhaumatism ; winds in 
the autumn which seem a patchwork of leaves ; a despotic 
wind which comes from the tyrannous east, and nips and 
hites and blasts. You see nature curl up before it. 
When it brings vapours, it is in the form of mist, not 
a high-winged cloud. It makes the sunshine when it 
snules show more of its teeth than is good for a smile. 
I have known winds in South Africa worse in their 
character than any wind which blows at home; winds 
as bitter as our east wind ; winds as full of foul dust as 
a piu-oushion is of pins. The atmosphere of He Aar 
when I passed it once was not air but dust — gritty, nasty 
dust, which is as sure to give pneumonia as the rock-drill 
dust of the mines. I have known the hot broath of the 
scrubby veldt, with its sour karoo bushes, and I have 
longed for the worst wind that tho nortli or oast over 
sent to England. But those winds which I have boon 
eulogizing in a small, imperfect way aro the North 
Atlantio winds, which blow where they list, that never 
with their busy fingers leave tho sky alone, but are 
always "window-dressing” tho vault of heaven; winds 
which are always hunting, tending, and shepherding tire 
sheep flocks, the clouds. And, anon, we are coming to 
the trade winds of the eq,uator, which tramp about the 
earth in viewless procession — the journeyman winds of 
the world. The south-east trade winds blew in our teeth 
for days as we were going out, heapng up waves which 
made the ship almost stagger, blowing lustily at night, but 
with a calmer breath in the morning. These somewhat 
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retarded our run, but still we crept steadily on to the 
south with indomitable engines^ breasting the cauldrons 
of waves and the winds which blew round the world. 
It was in these stretches of ocean and sky that I began 
to blame my memory. Every day, every hour, from the 
common comely dawn to the high-set midday, when our 
shadows hid under our feet ; to the resplendent evening, 
when the sun returned to the sea, there were pictures 
which, if my memory could only have retained, I would 
have had a Eoyal Academy exliibition in my head for 
life. Now it was a OoHn Hunter, with swords of light 
oast on the sea; now a Henry Moore, with blue seas 
crisping to foam; now a Napier Hemy, with streaky 
green billows; and, anon, a Somersoales, with blue seas 
as broad as the eye could hold. But my memory, I 
know, would only retain the impotent feeling that all 
these beautiful things had been in the eye, but as for 
recalling them, except in a vague, fumbling way, ah, 
here memory was paralytic. I have come across all 
these seas and skies again on my way to the north, 
and attempted hy looking and longing to make memory 
indelible, but iu vain. 
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IX 

It 10 important to try to appreciate the view of the white 
man. as to South Airioan afPairs. I mean, not the white 
man of the platform at home, hut of the mine, the 
plantation, and the veldt in South Africa. To learn the 
burden of the white man’s song, I havo conversed with 
many, and I found a ourioita consonsus of opinion. There 
is something misleading to English oars in the sound of 
the word, “ colony.” We are apt to think that a colony is 
inhabited by a largo group of our own countrymen, under 
different coudiUons of climate no doubt, but socially emd 
otherwise very much like our own countiymon at home. 
But really our South African colonists arc more lilce 
armies on the march. Our colonists are in contact with 
partial civilization on the one hand, and with ancient 
savagery on the other. We have still to keep our heads 
by means of our hands. Lord Eoberts, after bis march 
to Pretoria, announced that the war was over, and returned 
home too soon. Lord Kitchener had two years’ scramh- 
ling warfare after lhat, and tired of it, and made the peace 
of Yereenigit^ too soon. And then we thought that peace 
was established. Rightly looked at, the war is not over. 
We are still prospeotiag amongst a black race whose hands 
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are agaanst us, and gentlemen, who sit at home at ease and 
remember Wilberforoe, and that a black man, whenever 
he puts his foot on the soil of England, or even upon the 
white deck of a British ship, is free — ^these gentlemen are 
not taking very praetioal views of the situation. Indeed, 
it would be perhaps wiser to look upon the conditions of 
South Africa, not as a state of happy and equal peace 
between feUow-oitizens of a great empire, but as a state 
of war before the actual red eruption of battle takes 
place. And in war you must carry justice with a high 
hand and a firm hand, and one of the complaints which is 
made of the home government is that in its fear of a party 
cry at election times — the disease of which good govern- 
ments die— it faila to recognize the facts to the jeopardy 
of our power, our preponderance, and our prestige in 
South Africa. 

At the time of the “late” war some political Tory 
capital was mode out of the monstrous injustice which 
was done by the Boer to the black man. Sentiment is a 
good string to play a jingo tune upon. It was said that 
some of there treks were made in consequence of the 
desire that the Dutch had to be free to whip their niggers. 
It is easy to set gentle blood trotting violently when such 
statements are made, and the trot no doubt helps to win 
an election, at any rate it went to the poll. But many in 
South Africa to-day hold strongly to the opinion that 
Oom Paul and his folk knew what was due to the nigger, 
and that we are risking much in allowing the black man 
to tbiuk that he is equal to the white. No white man 
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who knows these colonies thinks a nigger on a human 
level with himself. I have been aurpriaed to find in 
many apparently well-disposed a hatred of tho black man. 
They have what the Scotch call a "scunner” of tho 
negro race. There ai’e in many I have met deep fibres 
of race hatred between these men of two colours. But 
even when this feeling is not present in the flesh, 
amongst those who are kindly disposed to the careless, 
laughing black race, there is an inclination to treat him 
well, but just as well as you would treat a horse or a 
favourite dog; but to let the horse drive you or the dog 
to put a collar on you, Christianity — at any rate in South 
Africa— does not demand that. Now, of courso, it is oasy 
to exaggerate this aspect of the Black qirostion. I had a 
conversation on board the boat, when I was on my way to 
South Africa, with a hard-headed, hard-mannerod, rough- 
tongued old man, who told me he did not question the 
ways of Providence, but that as God had boon six 
thousand years (he favoured some primitive views as to 
the process of world-making) in making the black man 
what he was, and hadn’t in riiat time made him equal to 
the white man (here he showed a little conscious pride), 
it was evident that He was in no hurry to bring about 
equality, and he wondered why the British Parliament 
should make haste where Providence went slow. He 
wanted the black man to garden for him, to work for him, 
but not to be equal with him — ^not quite. There was an 
impertinent arrogance about this man that put one’s 
temper in arms, but he was not without intelligence, and 
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he expressed the views of his neighbours with a freedom 
and contempt for the Kaffir which would have shocked 
some of us at home. But he had the fault of garrulity, 
and continued, “ He did not object to missionaries teach- 
ing the blessed word of God ” (hero ho became unctuous), 
"but what had they to do to come out and teach the 
black man that he was equal to the white, setting him 
above Ms station.” 

I remember a time when a poet (not of the people) 
was prepared that everything, “ art and commerce ” 
included, should perish, if only England’s old nobility 
was preserved. This rough-hewn colonist took a some- 
what similar view of tho white man. He was inclined 
to teach the Christian religion so far as it inculcated 
humility in the blacks, but when it went on to making 
aU. men, whatever their colour, equal in the sight of 
God, wen, then he would have stamped out mission- 
aries. But it is useful for those who have to deal with 
the Colonial question to remember that these views are 
deep-rooted in the heads of white men in the south. 
It will not do to ignore these sentiments — or let us call 
them prejudices. It is with such stuff that wise states- 
manship has to deal. As to this "stamping out," it is 
oiroumstanoes that make rough heels, and to those who 
know that we are holding our colonies by the slender 
sceptre of prestige, it does seem a perilous experiment 
to let our enemies have equal treatment with our 
Mends. Thero ought, they think, to bo a most favoured 
nation clause between citizens. But, according to some. 


n 
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our magistrates are there to take the side of tho blacks 
against the white man, and to many the nltimato results 
of such pampering cannot be anything but disastrous. 
You hear many say, “How are we to hold the 
colony under these circumstances ? Up in Rhodesia we 
are a handful of white men amongst thousands of 
blacks. Our women and children are at the mercy 
of these men, who are savages after all, and if we are 
not to take the law into our own hands, and the 
Government do nothing to make the callous blacks feel 
its rigour, then we must ‘clear out.’ And what be- 
comes of our pioneering colony then ? ’* An intelligent 
man told me that this ugly aspect of the case was 
pressed home upon them in Bulawayo, There had 
been soma crimes against women, The Government, 
treating all men as equal, I suppose, took the view 
that these were oases for the ordinary law. We have, 
as a race, a tremendous respect for the law, but the 
law in a mutiny on the high seas — ^the law, in face of 
rampant rebellion on land, when revolution puts its 
red hand upon all our institutions, is about as useful 
a remedy for these crying evils as a puff of human 
breath would be to put out the fire of London. It 
was the Americans in the colony who took the matter, 
which the limp fingers of administration were fum- 
bling with, in stern hands, and they formed, with others, 
a vigRanoe committee, to put down rape, and they 
caught one of the “boys" who was grdlty, and had 
stmng him up to a tree, and would have hanged him. 
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but the of&oers of the law rescued him, and he 
ultimately got “ten years.” Still, the action of the 
vigilance committee opened the sleeping eyes of Power, 
and a law was passed which made such crimes against 
women and children capital offences. That fact shows 
that a colony in South Africa is not just an English 
county separated from us by a few miles of sea. It 
shows that there are some knotted problems to be dealt 
with, and one of them is as old as the poor law, the 
43rd of Elizabeth. That Statute was passed at a time 
when there was a plague of “lusty beggars” in the 
land, and it was intended to raise money from inhabi- 
tants in the parish to set the poor “ to work.” But in 
South Africa the nigger is incorrigibly lazy, and we 
want to discover some means by wMoh he can be 
made to work. Nowhere is Carlyle’s gospel of “ work ” 
more essential as practical policy than in South Africa. 
But here, too, if we may believe the white man’s tale, 
the Government is too good for South Africa. There 
must be no forcing of the black man to work. It is a 
free country. If he wants to work he can come to 
you, and you can employ him; but you must not go 
out into tho highways and byways and force him to 
come in, even by persuasion, much less by taxation. 
Here we have an excellent specimen of political cant. 
There are ec[ual laws in England and Ehodesia, but in 
the one we kill for rape, and in the other we do not, 
because necessity is above the law. But we must not 
coerce the black man to work, although work would be 
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good for him, while tho white man in England is forced 
to work by the most imperative of slave-drivers— 
hunger. But a want of logic can reconcile any inoom- 
patihle propositions. 

Fow, the restdts are, these " hoys ” do come to work 
in the mines and in the towns, and get three pounds 
a month and three meals a week, with meat rations. 
They are better housed in the compound than they ever 
were in their kraal. They may “sign on” for three 
or six months, but at the end of that time they, for 
the moat part, return to their kraals. The man is now 
rich. He can buy a wife for £7 or £8, and a man 
who has been six months in the mines eon purchase a 
sufficient number of wives to do aU tho work for him, 
while he will lie aU. day under a favourite tree. 
Doing nothing is what he is best at. And having in 
his short service earned enough to keep him, with 
his wives’ labour, for some years, he has a good 
time of it. Indeed, a day will come when he con sell 
his daughters to be the wives of other men, and drive 
a lucrative trade in the marriage market, where women 
are exchanged for cattle. Now, work, with a view 
merely to idleness, is a poor discipline ; while work, 
good hard work, with some sparks of ambition to he 
“a kindly light,” is one of the very best educations a 
man or a nigger (for in deference to South Africa n 
opinion we must distinguish) can have. Here, too, let me 
note some of the cant in the arguments of those who 
want the black man to work for them. Here the 
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practical people take tke 'weapons of seutinient and 
protest against the slavery to which, the wives of the 
kraal nigger is subjected, the brutality of the sale of 
daughters, and the purchase of ■wives. But we throw 
away indignation upon these barbarous institutions. I 
believe the women are not slaves except in name, and 
we have aH known •women sold in marriage in our o'wn 
country, so that that ought not to shook us. 

Now this, so far as I have been able to gather, 
seems to be the white man’s standpoint with reference 
to one of the great problems which have to be dealt 
with in the colony. One can understand that the pro- 
blem may have quite another aspect in the eyes of the 
blacks, or in the eyes of Government officials, who have 
the fear of a popular or popularizing Government at 
home before their eyes. But, no doubt, there is some 
truth in the views these colonists so strongly hold. 
One of these in conversation illustrated his -view by a 
story. There was an Englishman who invested his all 
in spans of oxen and in waggons and in stares, and he 
went his way accompanied by some ten or a dozen 
paid blacks, “right away” to the north to trade. His 
“ all ” might have been the result of long years of in- 
dustry, for he had put some £2000 in the venture. 
The Englishman was a puny man, but ■with quite a 
towering spirit. Amongst the “boys” he had taken 
with him was a huge black — a contrast to him — a Zulu 
who had been cast in nature’s largest mould. When 
they had left the sparse fringe of civilization, the 
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Eng1ifllmiB.Ti foTind that there was plotting going on 
amongst his followers. He was then alone in a desert 
with a doaen blacks, and he knew their language well 
enough to know that the Zulu was persuading the others 
in Scriptural language, "Come, let us kill him, and 
the inheritance will he oura.” By eavesdropping, which, 
of course, is not thought of in dvilized countries, hut 
seems justified under the circumstances, he discovered 
that the proposal seemed good in their eyes. They were 
to kill him, divide the oxen and the carts and the stores 
of merchandise, to separate each man to his own kraal, 
and when the Englishman and his venture were cLuito 
forgotten, they could trade with these spoils. No wonder 
the Zulu’s suggestions were well received by the blacks, 
but it was sorry overheaiing for the enterprising 
Englishman. Still, he had in his little body a big 
spirit and a spark of true courage, and he got up from 
where he lay and went into the circle of conspirators 
and stood in front of the mountainous Zulu, and told 
him to get up. At first he refused, but the English- 
man had a sjambok in his tight little fist, and struck 
at his enemy; and then the little man gave the word 
of command to the other conspirators to take the Zulu 
ringleader and tie him up to the waggon, and—so strange 
a thing is will — ^he was rduotantly obeyed, and then 
the puny EngUshman used his sjambok until the man 
was half dead in his huge bulk, and the trader was as 
near death in Ms little carcass. 

Of course, any one with rudimentary ideas of justice 
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■wUl see how unjustifiable such conduct upon his part 
was — to taka the law and a sjambok in his own hand. 
I can imagine a district magistrate being very much 
incensed. But he did it, and the insurrection never 
got a head, and the Englishman carried out his useful 
venture, and in time the Zulu was none the worse. 
The gentleman who vouched for the truth of this story 
(I should lilce to think, merely from his size, that he 
was the intrepid trader) used it to illustrate the con- 
dition of South Africa as a whole, and to point Ms moral, 
that in hostile surroundings it is necessary to govern 
the blacks with a strong hand, a strong command, and 
no mealy-mouthed talk of equality and brotherly love 
one to another. He said he would be as kind to a 
nigger as he would to a horse, and I believe Mm. 
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X 

Since yesterday morning we have been in tbe tropics, 
and the passengers have gone into flannels or “ ducks,” 
indistinguishable from the men who wait at table. 
The sun shone on ua all yesterday, and during the 
night the furnace breath of Africa scorched the ship. 
One gentleman, who thinks he is a scientist because ho 
has a thermometer, tells mo that the temperature in his 
cabin was 84 degrees in the night. I am not scientific, 
but I know that during the night a shoot seemed a 
tyrannous oppression. The mighty deep has been con- 
juring and showing us some of its wonders. Yesterday 
a whale " blew ’’ about half a mile from the ship. Thpft 
in the absence of newspapers, is an event at sea. In 
one homeward-bound ship they did publish a paper, 
which they called the Oroamr. And as they failed to 
reach the island of Ascension for many hours after tho 
predicted time, some one put an advertisement in the 
Qroan&r, “Lost, the island of Ascension. Whoever wUl 
give information which will lead to its recovery will be 
handsomely rewarded” — on advertisement which gave 
some umbrage to the captain. But we had no news- 
paper on hoard, and had to interest ourselves in the 
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flying-fisli wHch were seen hurrying away from the 
ship on their glistening fins. These, too, when there is 
no scandal, have been talked about. This morning we 
passed Cape Verde ; a small oonioal hUl hovered on the 
horizon to the east; some rocky protuberances a little 
further to the south ; and then we came on the highway 
of history, for some of the vessels of the vodka-sailed 
Baltic Fleet were plainly visible. Had this ship been 
a flshing-boat, no doubt we would have been in danger. 
To-day is a breathless day with a grey sky, and the 
dim mirrors of waves are quite small, and nothing but 
what the Scotch call “keeking ['glasses,” and we ore to 
have this weather and downward stroke of light and 
heat all the way to the Cape, although some knowing 
ones have promised us some breath for expecting lungs 
when we get a little further south into the south-east 
trade-winds, A gentleman played on the notes of my 
fear and credulity by pointing out amongst the little 
waves a shark’s dorsal fin, and I, although' uncertain, 
was fain to believe him. I want, as others do, to see 
all the wonders of the deep. 

But what con we say of the tropics, that warm belt 
round a paunchy world? I hear my readers complain. 
“ Your book,” they say, “ tells us nothing. It does not 
give us the names of the passengers on board. It does 
not tell us how many people live in Toneriffe, or how 
many tons of goods are exported from Cape Colony. 
Ton do not even mention the very clever amateur con- 
juring of the doctor, or the dances, or the daily runs of 
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the vessel, or anything, and palm off on us a shark’s 
fin or a fiying-Dsh. It is true that you did tell us that 
the engine-room man had his skull fractured by the 
falling of a great piece of coal on it. That was interest- 
ing of course, but in the tropica you have nothing to 
say but to complain of the heat, and you call that 
originality.” 

How, all this is quite true. But I remember that 
Walt Whitman says, “Dismiss all that insults your 

soul,” and cricket on deck, played by flannelled (but 

I will not follow Mr. Kipling into the jungle of abuse) 
—played in the tropics, although it may nob insult my 
soul, seems to me an impertinence like a shrewd whistle 
in church, and it is on that ground that I have purged 
my paper of much that might alleviate the tedium of 
empty days. But the tropics somehow disappoint one. 
The days are all fine, and generally rise and sink in 
glory, with not a spit of rain, not a “sough” of tempest. 
But this magnificence seems a little hackneyed, and I 
long for the changing days of more temperate skies. 
Here, however, the stars are punctual. But what hurts 
me most is the unchanging days. To-morrow will bo 
like to-day. “All hope abandon ye who enter here,” 
for hope lives not on unvarying favours, but upon its 
tearful disappointments. Ho open-eyed surprises. At 
home every to-morrow is unique — ^impossible, decisive ; 
hero all the days are fine. It is that that wears one 
down. 
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XI 

Ip I remember arigbt, Carlyle, at the time of the 
war between the southern slave-holding states ajid the 
northern states of the Union, pictured the whole dis- 
pute as a quarrel between two men, one of whom 
insisted that the other should not hire his servant for 
lifo, while the other claimed a freedom to do as he 
"darned pleased.” No doubt he put the fable in 
rugged, picturesque phrase, which I would quote if I 
oould remember. This question as to the length of 
service in America led, as quite small disputes often 
do, to a bloody war. But the question is still with us. 
Servants are, in our days, hired for quite short terms, 
and have got their month for ever in their mouths. 
But such short terms of service are incompatible with 
certain enterprises. I believe Mr. Balfour pointed out 
in the Biouse of Commons that a sailor who went a 
voyage to the East Indies was hired for the " all-round ” 
voyage, which might last for three years, and that such 
sailor was not allowed to break his contract whenever 
he chose and leave his employer to his civil remedy. 
Indeed, it is no use for a sailor to ask to be set down 
halfway to Valparaiso and teU the skipper that he 
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can seek a remedy in the county court. The skipper’s 
remedy is irons. But the same thing is true of a good 
many other kind a of labour besides that of the sailor, 
and that fact has been quietly recognized for years 
by employers and by governments. The great question 
everywhere in South Africa is the labour question. 

We know that in Natal, a beautiful colony with skies 
which invite to the culture of sugar-cane, there has for 
years been oooUedabour in the plantations, and that with- 
out it the sweet-tooths of the world would have to look 
elsewhere than our colony for their delight. But this 
coolie or iudentured labour, which was essential to the 
industry which has helped to make Natal prosperous, 
was employed upon terms vary similar to those upon 
which it was proposed quite recently to employ Oiiina- 
men in the mines on the Band. True, the oolony was 
small, and the coolies did not live in a compound, or 
what in more northern latitudes would be oallod a big 
“bothey.” They were, however, bound for three years, 
were punishable if they attempted to escape, and in 
other ways were under byelaws as harassing as those 
which make the life of a citizen of Glasgow or Man- 
chester a burden to him. There are thousands of these 
servants who have been hired for three years in Natal, 
and no one thought it worth his while to cry slavery ” 
in these days. Nor was the allegation of “slavery” 
urged {gainst the British Guiana Consolidation Ordi- 
nance of 1891, or against the Trinidad Ordinance of 
1901, although these were edmost ideutiool with the 
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Ti'ansvaal Oidmance. But great aUovrances are to be 
made for politicians who have no policy and who stilL 
desire ofl5.oe, Tho system, when looked at through 
non-political spectacles, seems to have been wisely 
devised, and to have worked weU. There is only one 
drawback to this plan, and that is, that after the term 
of indontuiod employment the Indian coolie, being a 
British subject, is entitled, if he pleases, to remain in 
the colony; and bis election In many cases to remain 
has given rise to anothei- angry problem in South Africa, 
that concarning Asiatic invasion, of which we vnll have 
to apeak hereafter. 

But when, after efforts to get labour in various 
quarters of the world, tho Colonial Office turned its 
eyes to China and proposed to get indentured labour 
from that overcrowded land to help to work the mines, 
which have in their massive entrails the immediate 
future prosperity of South Africa, tho sharpened eyes 
of party politicians saw a joint in the Oovemment’a 
harness, and the result was barren debate and foolish 
malediction, which made the last Session as arid and 
unprofitable as the great Karoo. The arguments were 
threadbare with the wear of time. It is easy to say 
that Lord Milner is run by the Johannesburg' crowd. 
It is easy to say that the Colonial Office is in Park 
Lane. I have no sympathy with the over rich. I am 
on the side of the poor. But in the Transvaal we 
have a poor colony, one that was harried by war, one 
upon which we Md a burden of debt at the war’s end 
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of some £35,000,000. That burdou is enough to stagger 
any colony just getting on its feet. Not that 1 think 
that the colony should have been allowed to go with- 
out some part of the load which Britain had to bear 
for the sake of the integrity of the empire. But every 
one acquiesced at the time the burden was put upon 
the colony; now the question comas, How has the 
interest to be paidi We have all along held that a 
just and stable government of the Transvaal would bo 
of inestimable benefit to the country. It was because 
the dice of government were loaded against Our own 
countryman there, because they woro oppressed, and tlieir 
voices were hushed for want of votes, that wo made 
the war which resulted in annexation. Those, thou, 
were the facts. The war, just or unjust, has been 
made; the country, with all its future, bad or good, 
has been annexed. Its prosperity practically depended 
at that time, depends to-day, whatever it may do in the 
future, on one indmitry — gold-mining. If that prospered, 
the country which depended on it would prosper too. 
But that industry must perish if there were no hands 
to work the mines. The colony must dwindle into 
bankruptcy and decay unless the gold which lies there 
in the earth, sleeping, could be wakened into life ; and 
without labour that was impossible. Before the war 
there were 97,800 natives working in the mines, and 
at the same time these gave employment to 12,413 
white men. The wages paid to the blacks amounted to 
£334,000 per annum, and to the whites £332,620. To 
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bring back tho old prosperity, the mines rec[nired hands. 
How was the labour to be obtained? Some stalwart 
statesmen, and amongst them one of the most important 
and able of the Boer leaders in South Africa — the man 
who is behind the undermined Dutch throne — ^would 
have made the blacks work whether they desired to do 
so or not. They would, to use one of their own phrases, 
have used a "Kttle gentle compulsion,'’ but not an 
English politician who had to face an English audience 
and a prowHng opposition which has almost forgotten 
what ofidoe feels like, not one of them would have dared 
to suggest such a course. No, there must be no com- 
pulsion, no corvee. Nothing but the persuasion of wages. 

Now, at first sight, the people at home were awakened 
into indignation by the idea that a government which 
had introduced an Aliens Bill — a bill to prevent the 
free entrance of undesirable foreigners into England, 
whose entrance "takes the children’s bread and gives it 
to dogs ” — should at the same time be introducing alien 
Chinese or Indian coolies into South Africa. "Would 
not this measure deprive the white man in South Africa 
of labour, and would not that pass into yellow hands 1 
This was the first catchword of politics. Any stick is 
good enough to beat a dog with; any cry is good 
enough, it would seem, to injure a political party in 
power, and to secure the sweets of office for one’s self. 
This is the morality of politics. Not a high creed, it 
is true, but one which we are assured is essential to the 
great blessing of party government. Well, of course, 
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“the cry” had little wool with it. There was going 
to be no displacement of white labour ; thoro was, in 
fact, going to be a roplaoement of white labour in the 
mines in oonsequenoe of the introduction of this low- 
class, unskilled labour of the Chinese. For every seven 
or eight Ohiuamen who displaced no other workmen, 
one white man would find employment in connection 
with the machinery or working of the mills and mines. 
But some urged, Why could not the mines be worked 
by white men? What a splendid opening if the lazy 
blacks were allowed to return to their kraals, and then 
97,800 places could be taken by white men. Were 
there not 12,000,000 people in Britain on tho verge of 
starvation? according to Sir Honry Oampboll-Banner- 
man. Here, then, was their chance. But the suggestion 
was simply silly. White men in tho Transvaal receive 
in wages Aom £1 to £1 6s. a day, and at such wagos 
the mines could not pay, and would have to be shut 
down. Even millionaires have to consider commercial 
possibBities. But could we not, without replacing 
Kaffir labour by white labour — could we not eke it 
out by white men’s work? Here we come across on 
anomaly. It may seem very wicked, very unchristian, 
but white men in South AMca will not work with 
black. A South A&ican in London one day got up on 
on omnibus in the city, and just after he was seated 
beside the driver, a negro clambered up at the back. 
" Why,” said the South AMoon, " do you carry dogs on 
this bus ? ” “ Dogs, mister,” answered the driver ; “ there 
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be no dogs on this bus.” "Yes,” said the colonist, “one 
';;,jt up at the back just now.” The driver turned his 
head, and, seeing the black man, said, “Why, ho be as 
good as you or T.” 

That may be the English view, but it is not the South 
African. The prejudice — ^you shall call it that — ^has deep 
roots, and white men 'will not work shoulder to shoulder 
with the black. They will not recognize the equality of 
man and man when their colours differ. They would regard 
the idea “ that man and man the world o’er shall brothers 
be and a’ that” as a He, and however fooHsh this senti- 
ment may be — a sentiment I have endeavoured elsewhere 
to explain — ^it is a fact to be reckoned with. They are oil 
and vinegar, and will not mix. Indeed, some men of a 
more philoaophical turn than the rest say that our 
empire in South Africa must depend on the two races 
being kept separate and distinct — upon the English re- 
maining the conquerors and the blacks the conquered race. 
They say, what may or may not be true, that Spaia and 
Portugal have lost their position in their colonies, and 
have deteriorated from heroes and discoveuers until 
they are imbeciles and beggars, by the mixture of their 
once fine blood, so high and proud, with the blood of 
those who were always low and sorning. And it is in 
this way that they plausibly defend the sentiment which 
keeps the handful of whites white, and the thousands 
of bipnira black. It is a question of who shall have the 
upper hand. 

At any rate, one thing is quite certain, and that is. 
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that as things stand it is impossible to count on white 
and black or piebald labour in the mines. Under those 
circumstances, what was to bo dono ? The mines must bo 
worked, otherwise tho country wo\xld be bankrupt, and the 
race would have to dear out of South Africa. So tlte 
Government turned its eyes to China. There the labourers 
receive from lA to 2d. a day. “ Chinese cheap labour ” 
had become a byword in America. But cheap labour 
was a necessity to the mines if prosperity to South Africa 
was to be secured. Say that it would also make fortunes 
for some of the Johannesburg “ crowd," was that a reason 
for saying " Ho, we will let the colony perish rather than 
allow some gentlemen with foreign names to become 
millionaires and make Park Lane vulgar”? That, I 
venture to say, would have been a foolish and vindictive 
attitude. It is the colony we desire to see rich, and if 
some astute gentlemen “ scoop ” in great gains in con- 
nection with that prosperity, that is not a matter to stand 
in the way of wise legislation. The war against capital is 
a foolish one, and great capitalists are a necessary evU. 
Without great capital the mines could not be sunk, the 
gold could not be got in the Band. I think it was Bacon 
who said that great wealth was like manure when collected 
in great heaps ; it did no good and was noisome, but when 
widely spread over the earth it did good to the land and 
would in time yield a bountiful harvest. WeU, the cry 
against Park Lane was a foolish one, like all the other 
“odes," hut the tune soon changed. It was seen that "the 
displacement of white labour" would not work as a policy ; 
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it was seen that the country was not ripe for a war against 
capital and capitalists ; hut some one cleverly took from 
the old armoury the weapon cry of slavery, and now the 
sympathy of mankind was invoked for the Chinese who 
were to be transported from thdr native land, kept in a 
compound, deprived of their liberty, and what not. It 
was no use telling these people who had found this 
effective weapon that the Chinaman was to be well paid, 
and get wages six or seven times as great as he got at 
home ; that he was to be better fed than millionB of work- 
men who are toiling in Britain to-day, and well housed ; 
that he was to be medically attended on the voyage, better 
provided on ship-board than our emigrants when they seek 
far lands from England ; that they could, if they chose, 
bring wives and childi’en with them to South Africa. All 
this was no answer to tho cry of slavery. He was to be a 
slave for three years, even if at the ond of that time he 
was sent back to China. It was pointed out that a certain 
amount of restraint was essential while the Chinaman 
was in the Transvaal, and that the introduction of large 
numbers of another race which were free to live and breed, 
to intermarry with, to underbid and undersell our own people 
in the markets of our colonies, was not a route which would 
ultimately lead to prosperity. Nothing was listened to in 
the hubbub of party. But the noise has subsided.^ It is 
known that coolie labour of a similar indentured type 

* PeihapB this is only to some extent trae. T see that some poUttoians 
still try to resuscitate -^e -worn-out clamour; but they are home-made 
politicians. Any one who knows the feelings of South Africa would 
take refuge in silence from that foolish clamour. 
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exists in other British oolonicjs. It is known that thoro, 
as in South AMca, it has been demanded by the necessity 
of the case, and that there it has worked well. It is known, 
too, that the Special Commissioner, I think he is caUod, 
who was sent out by the Daily Olwowiole, has reported 
that the foolish cry of slavery has found no echo of 
sympathy in South Africa. It is known, too, that the 
introduction of Chinese labour has even already produced 
colomal prosperity and the greater employment of white 
men in the mines. Let me give you the figures which 
•were iasued by the Mines Department on the 21at 
November. The total number of employees in the mining 
industry on the 31st October was 15,433 whites, 91,280 
natives, and 12,965 Chinoso, being an inoreaso of 146 
whites over September. In October 1903, 13,200 whites 
were employed, so that the past month shows an inoroase 
of 2227 more whites than in the same month of the 
previous year. Not much displacement here, I should 
say. 
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XII 

To-dat we are still in the tropics, but getting nearer the 
equator, and still under the tyrannous rays of tlie high 
sun, unmitigated by cold breezes. The sea is like glass 
for the first time j there are waves, but they are blunt — 
only sleek waves, too lazy to rise to a ridge or break into 
a foam frill. Even the ripples have passed away, and 
their places are taken by dimples. The only great 
disturbance is the deep farrows which the ship makes as 
it pushes on, farrows which seethe and whisper as they 
trail away to the stern. To-day, when I was sitting on 
a deck-chair before breakfast, the domineering old bore 
to whom I had come to courteous loggerheads a night or 
two before, came up and sat down beside me to inflict 
himself upon me for a time. With a forgiving spirit, he 
explained to me the whole theory of the main air currents 
and the water currents of the world. He assumed, as all 
bore expositors do, the entire ignorance of his hearer, 
and explained the whole matter to his entire satisfaction, 
but not in a way which would have satisfied Miagnall s 
questions. After half an hour of this sort of thing, and 
presuming on my courteous acquiescence, he went on to 
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es.pouad some cheap soiouoe from Lubbock about plants 
and insects, and even that, although I had known it 
from infancy, I did not resent; but, thank heaven, the 
breakfast bugle sounded, and I breathed again. Sating 
is a dull thing when the temperature is at 88“ and when 
one has no appetite, but it is bettor than the second- 
hand science from an unmitigated boro. But it is 
Sunday, and that is a day for patience. 

The broad mirror of ocean lets you see with distinct- 
ness the scurrying fish, which leave a trail of ripplos as 
they fiy away from the ship. Sometimes half a dozen 
rise at the same moment, and their level llight mokes 
a star of disturbed surface on the sea. GTlie flight of those 
denizens of the deep,” as our round-moutliod ancestors 
of the eighteenth century would have called tliom, always 
makes me think of the mental flights of mon from the 
solid facts of life, the thicker medium of scionco, into 
the fine art of philosophy and poetry. Eoolly man's 
mind is amphibious. It lives, for the most part, like Uio 
flying-fish, in the ocean of the real, but by the develop- 
ment of some of its organs — fins into wings — ^it is able 
to take short flights in the air of the ideal, although, like 
it, it has always, on tired wing or fin, to drop back into 
the sea. This in man is like Shelley’s "desire of the 
moth for the star.” Alas 1 that we must return and 
wallow. But still we have been in the " ampler ether,” 
we have been in the high air, and the ocean is not every- 
thing ; there is a sky and a heaven, and we are never the 
same mere swimming fish after that excursion. If not, 
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then as Whitman finely says, “ If the grave ends us, then 
alarm, for we are undone.” 

But I complained, only a few lines back, of the 
oppression of a bore, and here I am imitating him 
unmercifully. Better take an example and explain the 
simple things I see, and, of all the things I see, by far 
the moat interesting is the heavens. Let me, like the 
flying-fish, take a short excursion in the air, and say a 
word about the clouds which I see all day long. I have 
never seen such an uninvaded heaven before. Usually 
we see a strip of sky with great defts taken out of it 
by the aggressing hills, or a mere ribbon of firmament 
between stiff, curtailing houses. But here the sky is 
all the universe — the changing canopy of a wavy sea. 
Indeed, it is the waves and the lights which they hold 
in their hands which make the sea what it is. Under the 
blackness the sea is dark, sullen, repellent, and its depths 
speak terror to the soul When the clouds are drawn 
aside and the uninterrupted sun shines on the sea, the 
ocean is tossing glory. A grey above is faithfully 
reflected in pearls below, and the shadow of these high 
clouds now falls in regal purple islands, round which 
glistening lagoons of light are painted on the sea as the 
sun peeps round the fleecy corners of these sailing hiUs 
in air. At the close of day in grand scroUs the clouds 
are stretched in the west, some of them solemn blue, 
some of them gentle gold, and some of them strident 
scarlet. 

But we have to look back and see who shifts the 
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scenes, and we used to think, not unnaturally, that it was 
all done by the winds, which were always dressing and 
imdressing the sky, as a child dresses and undresses 
its doll. It was the viewless winds that made our 
views. It was these nurses, the breezes, which dandled 
all the long-olothed clouds in their arms and made one’s 
days dull and grey, but which also made the vistas in 
skyland which capture the eye and lead the imagina- 
tion. All this seemed dear enough. Rut there are 
other agents at work besides these easy explanations, 
the winds. It was long ago shown that the condensa- 
tion of drops of Avater from air saturated with agueous 
vapour, was often brought about by particles of dust. I 
can imagine Johannesburg "perk up” at that news. It 
seemed odd, no doubt, that dust could bring rain, and 
in the old days many divines would have found a special 
providence in this arrangement. Ho sent the dust, but 
he sent the water-cart also. Tempering the wind to 
the shorn lamb is not more henoficent than making 
dust the cause of the rain which is to lay that ghost 
of an arid land or a dry road. It was, however, quite 
certain that in the absence of dust considerable super- 
saturation of air could be attained before condensation 
began. Each particle of dust, it seems, forms a nucleus 
round which the molecules of water coReot, and when 
the drops have become of sufficient size they faU and 
carry down with them the dust particles as well. It 
has long been a common belief that showers wash the 
atmosphere, and it is true that in this way the air is 
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freed from the presence of dust and tired beings live 
after a shower of rain. There is another common or 
vulgar error, as Sir Thomas Browne would have caEad 
it, extant, in the belief that the firing of guns in battle 
cause, by the noise they make, rains. There is some 
foundation for this belief, and to my thinking it is 
probably to be found in the fact that the guns not 
only make a noise, but throw into the atmosphere a 
great doel of charcoal dust, and that that has the same 
effect on a wet atmosphan as the sand I have been 
referring to. But I am becoming as pedantic as tho 
passenger on board who had a thermometer. It is not 
only rain-clouds that make our heavens, but the high 
atmospheric dust is as important a colouring material 
in nature’s paint-box as the water mists of which we 
Icnow so much in our humid days. Many people will 
remember a year of red sunsets. It is long gone now, 
and that only because the volcanic dust of Krakatoa 
has had time to fall, because the atmosphere has been 
whitewashed by rains, and our skies have returned to 
the Quaker uniforms of soberer days. 

But tho wonders of the sky are growing upon ns. 
Not only have the rain-drops a core of dust, but if we 
get air which has been freed from all such nuclei, and 
we allow the air to be played npon by Eontgen rays 
or other ionizing agency, a dense cloud is at once formed 
in the wet air. If, on the other hand, there are no ions, 
then there is no cloud. It would seem, then, that electric 
ions can also be the nuclei of rain-drops, the cause of 
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clouds^ one ol' the great agencies in making one’s skios 
what we know them, and as I have seen them for many 
companionable days over this great Atlantic. 

But I am probably doing to yon what the gentleman 
on board did to me before breakfast. I am boring you 
by telling you things you know. Well, my excuse must 
be my intercourse with these great galleons of the air for 
the past week. I have seen them sail over a lone sea. 
I have seen them crowd in iheir fleets till it darkened. 
I have seen them shine as Moses’ face did. I have seen 
them scatter into a groat empty heaven. They have 
dominated my days, these clouds, in the bright hours, 
and that must be my lamo excuse. But the breakfast 
bugle relieved me from the convorsationfll olntobes of 
my bore. T will, like Maoklin, who when ho wanted to 
tell his famous story of a gnu, feigned to hoar a gun, and 
then said, “ Speaking of guns, that reminds mo,” and thou 
ha told his story — I will foign to heai’ the breakfast 
bugle. 
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XIII 

Oh, the incessant sea! We are over the eq_uator, and 
the round horizon hems us in with indomitable beauty. 
The waves to-day are blue under a blue sky, with a sun 
overhead, but below them is the gentle violence of a 
summer’s breeze, which blows the tops off the waves 
into rainbows. When we were passing near Africa, but 
still with many glistening miles of sea between us and 
the hot coast, an insect, bright green, with gossamer 
wings and grasshopper-like legs, was blown to us, and 
alighted on the deck for a few resting moments. This 
insect — one of the mantides, or mmtis rdigiosa, as a 
learned one amongst us, with pardonable ostentation, in 
formed us — is known as the Hottentot god, and I have 
heard that, from its genuflective legs, the Ikench have 
called it the Pne dim insect. It was a' pleasant, sudden 
message from the shore, but another puff of wind sent 
it on its staggering journey. We had the same day 
another curious visitant from the hidden continent, as 
curions in its way as a massage sent by Hertzean waves, 
and perhaps capable of similar uses in the future. We 
were, as I say, many miles from land — indeed, Africa 
was buried in the sea j but its hot breath came curling 
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over the waves, and sought out its own. One amongst 
us, who had suffered in Eliodosia from malarial fever, 
was touched by it, and his old disease, as if by a miracle, 
came back to him, as if by the touch of a breath it was 
recalled from the memory of the flesh. His temperature 
was 103°, and he did not leave his cabin for three days. 
If the bright insect was the Hottentot god, surely this 
was the Hottentot devil 1 One sees possibilities in this 
which may throw the Marconigraph into the shade. 
Perhaps the god and devil were to speak learnedly, 
“ allied species,” for is not malarial fever probably caused 
by on insect bite? At any rate, here was the sharp 
reminiscence of that painful experience. 

We are now in seas alive with flying-fish, those 
swallows of the great deep ; and yot thoin is a conscious- 
ness, too, that underneath our keel, on oithor side of us, 
the hungry waves are only the glistening wigwams of a 
hungrier voracity than their own — the voracity of sharks. 
The oonaoiousnos.s of the yearning greed of these as one 
lies in one’s berth and thinks of the deep, dark fathoms 
which are beneath, gives one a creeping sonaation of fear, 
wMoh is q.uite foreign to this great floating hotel, where 
the evening hours are passed with " flying feet ; ” whore 
the hand discourses the music of the halls, and the day 
is loaded with heavy meals which break the heavier 
leisure. To many on board the strange dishes, the 
southern fruits which axe served to tlrem, are the most 
interesting experience of the voyage. Their geography 
lies in their palates ; but I may he wrong. Perhaps they 
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are not as greedy as the sharks ; but the players at bridge, 
progressive whist, the daily gamblers on the ship’s ran, 
these show an avidity lor gain which takes one back to 
shore again. The Stock Exchange, it wotQd seem, suffers 
from no TiwXctMe de mer, and is always with ns. I found 
it again in Johannesburg “going strong.” "Will this 
vulgar voyage never end? It is the people make me 
petulant. I have kept my temper very well until now; 
but it is the sea and the sky, the albatrosses on their 
two scythe-lika wings, with which they seem to mow 
the air, that have kept me in a good humom’, not the 
music of the band, the rubber guoits, the deck sports, 
and the fancy dress ball. I go to my cabin, and have 
these sounds of revelry pelted at me through a door. 
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XIV 

Eteey church tower would be a spire if it could, and 
Salisbury Cathedral shows the successful issue of the 
tower’s ambition. I am convinced that Table Moiintain, 
which is a tower of a Mil, would have been a spire of 
a Mil, like the Devil’s Peak, if it could. It is striking, 
but unfinished. If I remember aright, Euskin pointed 
out that the true type of the leaf ended in a point, and 
was angry with the leaf of the tulip tree because it was 
a web-footed leaf, broadly diverted from the true type. 
To my mind, a blunt mountain is an anomaly, and there 
are crowds of them in South Africa, But when I have 
made this complaint of the rook which towers into the 
clear sky above Cape Town, I have done, and I have to 
admit that the land, as seen from Table Bay, although 
more like the heft of a hUI than the blade, is impressive. 
It was the first land we had seen for ten watery days, 
and “ such a stranger ” seen again had a friendly look. 
We had had excellent weather, hut yon tire of weather 
when yon have nothing else but that and meals. I could, 
if the land of South Africa had only been England — I 
could, like Brutus in Tarquin’s time, have stumbled and 
fallen and kissed my mother earth. But although it was 
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land, and human at that, it was what the Scotch call 
“fremdt” or “stranger” land to me. So, instead of 
stumbling, which might have been misconstrued, I looked 
at it through my field-glasses, and saw to perfection in 
the morning light this snub-nosed mountain and the two 
Boman. noses beside it, which dominate the bay. Perhaps 
this truncated mountain looks more so because of the 
sharp peaks of the Lion’s Head and the Devil’s Peak, which 
are in close contrast with it. These are hills, if you like, 
invading heaven with aggressive points. But the little 
range is fine as a whole, with the green herbage scaling 
the mountain-side, with its bare precipices at a higher 
range, and with all its details bulging on the eye through 
the clear air of Africa. If Africa is to a large extent a 
rook and a stone-heap of sparsely clad veldt, it is blessed 
with an air and a sky which is not earthly, but heavenly. 
The sir annihilates distance as does a telescope. It 
brings beautiful bluish or gentle pink mountains which 
are fifty miles away from you, over the red, earthy veldt, 
with its stunted karoo bushes, dose to you, so that you 
can trace the features and the wrinkles on the stony faces 
of these sphinxes. And so this intimacy of the bluff 
Table Mountain and its two aerial sentinels seemed to 
put out of existence the four ox five miles which divided 
us. It was a beautiful, calm, sweet dawn when we 
approached the dock, and the white houses of the town 
made their way into the morning light. We went slowly, 
with our great floating hulk, into the dock, which gave 
my eyes time to ramble all over the Table Mountain and 
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up the wooded slopes of tlio Devil’s Peak. But after 
ereepiug through the guU-IroilUQnted waters, we came 
into the dock and alongside the q^uay. Ah, then came, 
as they always come, meetings and partings 1 Bright 
smiles of recognition and of welcome after a time of 
weary widowed eyes. But there were partings too, and 
some lids went in the red direction of tears. I saw one 
gentleman who recognized his son in four different 
persons, so bad was his sight, hut so eager was his heart. 
I liked him for his pretty mistakes. But soon the world 
of business routed the world of feeling. Thera was the 
luggage to be looked after, the emigration officer to inter- 
view, and what not. The stewards, dock, cabin, and 
bath, were all there with alert eyes and obsequious palms, 
as greedy as the cormorants in the dock were for the 
mullet. 
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XV 

I H£ASB that a gentleman had been asking for me, and 
after some search I found him. He was an able, intelli- 
gent man, with the sl^hteat flavour of " American ” in 
his talk. It was not unpleasant that sound — a little 
taste of onion in salad. Ah, how it tahes from the 
insipid monotony 1 So it was with his slight American 
accent. He told me that he had, " by directions,” come 
down from Johannesburg to meet me, and that he had 
a saloon car at the station, which was to bo attached, 
if I saw no objection, to the evening train that night to 
take me the 1049 miles which lie arid and dusty between 
Cape Town and Johannesburg. And he proposed that, 
when I was disposed, we m^ht proceed to the cor and talk 
over our business there. All this was exceedingly well 
thought of, even beyond the comtesy which one had a 
right to expect. To proceed through Africa with the 
luxury which attends a millionaire, had been far beyond 
my expectations. But here luxury was to my hand, 
and I took it. We spent the whole forenoon in the 
cor on a siding at the Cape Town station, with papers 
on the table of the saloon, and flies everywhere. The 
saloon was a large and comfortable one, and the 
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bedrooms connected with it looked inviting even in the 
heat of the day. The Idtohen, too, was commodious, 
and the black cook and the white waiter, with its help, 
did good work on our journey up, as also did the bath- 
room, a luxury beyond our daring hopes. After working 
from nine to twelve, we went to see something of Cape 
Town on our way to the Mount Nelson Hotel to lunch. 
Cape Town did not impress me favourably, although 
its position between the Devil ('s Peak) and the deep 
soa is magnificent. It is a tawdry town. There is no 
art in its streets, as there is everywhere in Eunchal. 
The buildings are bad echoes of England’s poorest orchi- 
tectiue, and have business pretentiousness on their stone 
and stucco faces. There is also an air of slovenliness 
in the town which goes ill with its pretentiousness. I 
liked to see the blacks and Malays and Cape boys 
about. Here, it seemed, I was coming faoo to face with 
"the problem.” Plays are nothiug nowadays unless 
there is a problem fly in the amber of dialogue, and 
so a book of travels in South Africa would be nothing 
if it had not a problem too. But the immediate problem 
was lunch at the Mount Nelson, and there was nothing 
tawdry about that. The Cape soles were as good as 
those off the Dogger Bank ; indeed, the ^hotel is an ex- 
cellent English hotel in a sub-tropical garden. But my 
American friend and guide was not content with a saloon 
car for Johannesburg; he had two motors at the door 
of the Mount Nelson Hotel at two o’clock, and we started 
on one of -the most beautiful and varied drives that 
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motor-cars over went. First along the Victoria Eoad, 
then over a convict-made road by the sea at the foot of 
great hills of the Table Mountain architecture. On the 
shore were some huge rocks, over which the waves were 
breaking in a hundred rockets of spume. Then we 
wound through a valley in the peaked hills, and came, 
after passing a sort of dazzling white sand on the lull- 
side, to Houts Bay, where the sea had come a long 
way to tryst with us. Here we turned and went through 
a valley, clambered up a high pass, and then came 
down a sloping vaRey on the other or eastern side. 
Before ns were stretched great chains of mountains. 
These were the picturesque mountains which lie behind 
Wellington and Lady Grey, and in the afternoon light 
theix fontastio peaks had a beauty which is seldom seou 
on sea or shore. 

In the valley which we were descending to Oon- 
stantia, there was a small forest of ghosts of trees 
(they call them the silver leaf), but they are white by 
day, and would horribly shake our dispositions if seen 
in the glimpses of the moon. We then ran through 
shady groves through the beautiful suburb of Wynburg, 
past villas with their beautiful gardens, and then back 
alongside the tramway lines to Cape Town. Wo had 
been about thirty-three miles in about two and a half 
to two and three-quartor hours, and the black who 
drove the old Panhord in which I was, Irod driven well 
and with excellent discretion. My first look at the 
black problem was prepossessing. I have seen dozens 
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of Eremch drivers who could not drive half as well as 
this black boy. 

It is no use attempting to give you an idea of 
the landscape which hurried past us as the miles flew 
under our wheela. The hills wore like Sahsbury Crags 
upon the top of Salisbury Crags, and more on the 
top of that, and between these tablelands some airy 
peak which in the cold clear heavens met the sun 
on even terms. Every scene was different, and each 
was beautiful in its way. But I think it was the 
lavish growth of flowers that struck me most. It is 
the beginning that is the best of summer, and there 
did not seem to be a flower that had not come to the 
meeting. The pelargoniums were in purple bushes. 
What we used to call the African lily, with its lop- 
sided white flower and green leaves (they coll it 
"arum'’ now), was making light in every shady place. 
But it is impossible to enumerate them. I do not 
know their names. I felt their beautiful presence. I 
saw brooms with blue flowers; flowers like everlast- 
ings, but everywhere yellows, pinks, and purples, in the 
most beautiful garden mosaic. I had seen, of course, 
some of these flowers in England, but now it was not 
the stiff hand of the gardener who had done the 
planting, is was not a gru^ing oHmate which did the 
growing. It was the royal hand of Nature at her best 
that had sown, and gracious skies that had grown, this 
garden fair, I resented the motor-car then. I should 
have liked to wander with the flowers np and down 
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the hill-sides, to talk ■with them, to dally "with them, 
to establish an intimacy with them (I am on good 
terms with primroses and cowslips at home). Bnt 
instead of spending a long holiday with them — not 
merely to know their names, that is a small thing, 
but to know them, which is a great thing — 1 was 
hurried past them all, and left a whirl of dust to mark 
where wo had been. Yon see, the saloon car was to bo 
attached to the train leaving Cape Town at nine that 
night. There was much to be done before that, and 
there was no time for philandering with wild flowers, 
and we had to pack all our delights into a few short 
hours, which is as difflcult as it is to get all yon want 
into a cabin trunk. So back we came. I am un- 
willing to say a word against Africa after that drive j 
when it had greeted me with summer flowers, it de- 
serves the best 1 can say of it. But the dust, not only 
motor-oar dust, but Gape dust I Por an hour I loathed 
myself; hut water redeemed me and gave me hack my 
self-respect, and we had tea in the saloon of the car, 
to which by this time a thousand flies had invited 
themselves. They were not welcome guests. After that 
we went hack to the Mount Nelson Hotel, had an 
excellent dinner, with fresh strawberries — they were, I 
think, fresher and sweeter because it was November. 
It is thus that imagination controls the palate. We 
spent a little time in the darkening garden, and then 
walked back under the fuR moon to the station. It 
was a day that deserves a chapter. 
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XVI 

When wo wore lunching at l>hc Mouiii Nelson wo saw 
Doctor Jim, the Premier of Cape Colony and the hero of 
a fiasco. Thar circumstance made mo think of politics. 
When it was proposed to give responsible government to 
Gape Colony, some far-seeing wise men warned us against 
that leap in the dork. Some said that Great Britain 
was by her liberal policy paving the way to Dutdi 
supremacy in the colony, and ultimately to civil war. 
These prophecies have been proved to a large extent true. 
Tho civil war in Cape Colony was worse than the war in 
the Orange Eiver Colony or the Transvaal, because it was 
smouldering, and, according to many I havo spoken with, 
the red fire is still in the embers of Dutch hate. In tho 
north it was fair open war, and tho Boers know that they 
were beaten, and oven, it is said, respect the British. 
In Cape Colony there are many of the Dutch who 
think and bear themselves as if they had been the 
conq[uerors, and all om- clemency, our repatriation, and 
the rest of our eager conciliations, ore regarded as the 
indemnity we paid for the peace we so much desired. 
They talk about peace, but there is no peace. In Cape 
Colony the rebellion which was in men’s hearts never 
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came to a real head, and never had that head been braised 
by the iron heel of war. More’s the pily. We have to- 
day a hostile camp within oar lines. The aspirations of 
the Bond are the same that instigated their disloyalty — 
they dream of Dutch supremacy in South Africa, and see 
their way to achieve it by votes, the swords of peace, 
instead of the swords of war. In this colony war has 
not ceased, although it never began. The smouldering 
hate of our rule continues. It is true that at the last 
election the Progressives, the party that stands for Eng- 
land, obtained a small majority, partly owing to the black 
vote. But the war will be waged again. A black vote is 
a fickle weapon to rely upon, but we have given the 
niggers votes for some time-serving purpose. And if the 
Bond succeeded in weaning these black children from 
the Progressive party, the future of Cape Colony would 
bo as black as its voters. It is true that the black vote 
is, I understand, on an educated franebise. The nigger 
must be able to sign his name, aud must have an income. 
These are our safeguards. To me the future of a state 
where rebellion is on the boil does not seem promising. 
I see that the policy of the Prime Minister of the colony 
is Progressive, as it must be. He proposes to deal iu the 
next session of Parliament with education and with 
agriculture. He is a bold man, none can doubt ; but here 
he has taken in hand a nettle and a thistle — ^politics with 
a vengeance. 
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XVII 

At nine we loft Cape Town. The moon gave light 
enough to make everything beautiful, but did not give 
enough light to see by. But I was warned before I went 
to bed that I should, if possible, see the Hex Eiver, 
and by some good luok I wakened from a woailod 
sleep before the train reached Worcester, and saw the 
gigantio scenery as well as the feeble moonlight would 
let me. It was impressive, and left a deep if blurred 
impression on memory. The recollection lives with mo 
now in feeling, as do some of Mr. Peppercorn’s pictures, 
which depend for their success upon masses of light 
and shade, and not upon a niggling fretwork of many 
colours. But I saw just enough to make me wish to 
see more. My appetite was whetted, not satisfied. So 
after a time I pulled up the dust-shutter, and let the 
lids fall upon eyes wearied with delights and foU 
asleep. When I wakened in the morning there was 
an unsmudged day over the vddt, which was covered 
with karoo bushes and some other stunted growths of 
more vivid greens and yellows. But all the herbage 
grows in tufts, and the red or yellow earth shows 
everywhere between the bushes; even these, when 
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seen with level eye, makes the plain, look full of 
vegetation to where the hills and kopjes lift their 
barrenness into the view. I lay in my bed and looked 
at the beauty of the scene; for it had a beauty, even 
where the stretch of imvaryiag veldt is bounded • by 
some brown kopje. But when, as in the forenoon, 
the view of the browned earth and the grey-green 
bushes which grow on it for a distance of some forty 
or fifty miles on either hand was ended to the south- 
east by a congeries of rugged mountains, many of 
them flat like Table Mountain, many of them as peaked 
as a rhinoceros horn, with beautiful lights upon them, 
which aro only lined into prominence by the delicate 
shadows which are thrown by a high sun down their 
steep declivities, the view was magnificent. All day 
long the foreground was golden dust, but the sky 
was blue, and the billa fretted the sky with their 
rugged peaks and ridges. Scenery? Tes, there were 
miles of scenery, leagues of scenery. Faded yellow 
plains and brown kopjes, sometimes with flat tops, and 
their stone ribs showing, sometimes pointed like the 
boss on a shield. And this for days. Sometimes a 
homestead, with its willows and poplars and green 
trees, blesses the veldt-wearied eye for a short season, 
but then again comes the great plain, the arid stretches, 
and the threadbare hills. To live in such a place, as 
an Irishman might say, would mean suicide. But if 
you are a true Dutchman, and monotony suits you, 
this, with sufficient sjamboked black labour and a 
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shady sfcoep to smoko upon, is paradise — ^for romombov 
the sky is over all, and it’s " all right with the world.” 
But the day, notwithstanding the dun sameness of its 
hours, was full of wonders, which delighted ‘such novices 
in the veldt as I am. The colour of the kopjes — there 
were as many colours as the language has names for — 
sometimes they were deep and sombre red, some- 
times bright chrome yellow. In the evening, until the 
sun sank, many of them were orange tawny, some 
aureolin, and some had a pink hush os if the stones 
were blushing. But when the sun wont, then royal 
purple hung on their rugged shoulders, deopening into 
warm blue, and ultimately into frigid blue, before the 
blackness come and the stars of the Southern Cross 
looked out. It is wonderful what curious results a 
conspiracy of baro rooks or heaps of stones and sun- 
shine can produce. Seen from afar, tho sun’s rays on 
these bare brazen fronts have an oxq^uisito beauty. No 
one, until he has seen Soutli Africa, can imagine how 
exquisite a sun-lighted stone wall con bo. It was tho 
Shunammite that cried, " See, the sun hath looked upon 
me;” and Africa is always proclaiming tho same fact 
in the beauty of its colour and the splendours of its' 
barreimess. To-day I have seen hills brown, hut grained 
with darker shadows; sometimes hills of solemn blue, 
but with gentler azure ranges farther off. This was 
monotony, and yet no monotony. The sea of hills 
was like the ocean, always the same and always 
diEfeient. 
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But again the mirages delighted me. I had heard 
of them, but my scepticism had made me chary of belief. 
But there they were great lakes on tho flat horizon, 'Vfith 
sometimes paynes-grey promontories and islands in them. 
Oh, how the imagiaation, like books, delights the eye I I 
felt sea-breezes coming from the hard desert. But the 
day was full of other incidents. We saw blockhouses, 
and the ruins of blockhouses — the old clenched fists of 
war. They were, as I said before, the ingenious invention 
of tho British, who had been beaten in mobility. The 
slim Boer slipped through our slow fingers. He did 
not ask more than “biltong.” Tommy Atkins wanted 
tinned moats. And, as a fact, they were too ubiq.uitou3 
for us. A game of hide-and-seek in war palled upon 
us. In masses the Boers could not stand against ns; 
in lightness wo were over-matched. So the block- 
houses and tho barbed wire were invented to clip the 
Boer’s wings and deprive bim of mobility. And there 
they are for monuments. 

One word about the war. If the Boors had been 
as good at the other arts of war as they were at their 
quick journeys and nimble disappearances, they would 
have made us pay dearly for our tardy victory. But 
the Boers excel in repose. They reposed round Mafe- 
king. They reposed outside Kimberley. They might 
have taken Ladysmith if they had had generals. All 
this is in enrions contrast to our own proceedings — 
with Sir Bedvers Buller, so careful of his men that he 
threw away guns and battle. The Japanese might have 
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taught him that the art of war is not philautliroi)y. 
Lord Eoberts, with his great maeisivo march to Pretoria, 
which ended a war which had not begun. And Lord 
Kitchener’s excellent organization to find noodles in carts 
of hay. It was a war of cross-purposes, and the honours 
— there were very few of them — ^were " easy.” 

But my journey. We saw many little graveyards 
with crosses over the places where Englishmen lay. But 
these were sad sights. That day, too, we passed several 
ostrich farms, and saw those curious birds which are all 
bustle and no skirt. 

There wore only 80 domestic ostriches in the year 
1865 ; but in the year 1897 thoro wore no fewer tlian 
237,000 of these birds in captivity. In 3880 thoro 
was a boom in ostriches. As much as £200 was 
often given for a pair of birds; and a very lino pair 
has been known to fetch £1000. Ostrich feathers 
are worth about £4 65. 2d. a pound; and in 1882, 
when the price was at its highest, tho foathors real- 
ized £1,093,989 for tho colony. Birds have boon 
known to live fifty-five years, and a bird may roalizo 
for its owner £25 each plucking in good soasons, 
when the price is high. To its shame, be it said, 
that osbrioh feathers is one of the few significant ex- 
ports of South Africa. A set of colonies where meaUes 
grow like weeds without irrigation, still imports mealies. 
A country where fruit grows with as little caro as in 
California, does not export caimed fruits. Goafs hair 
and feathers and gold and diamonds, these are its staple 
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exports. But in. the old schoolboy rhyme, if my memory 
serves me, it ran — 

" Tho rule of three 
It puzzles ms, 

And praotloe drives me mnd.” 

Statistics have the same effect upon me ns practice had 
on that sluggard urchin. 

Btit my travels. One thing must not bo forgotten — 
we had seen little whirlwinds made visible by dust 
passing over the dry land watered by dry spruits. 
But at one place we encountered a real dust storm. 
The atmosphere was not air, but dust. One breathed 
gritty dust. One could not see the houses of the 
guerilla towns for dust. It penetrated everywhere. If 
I remember aright, a distinguished surgeon who visited 
South Africa during tho war, spoke only of two plagues 
— ^womeu and flies. He must have been a Tnii.Ti of 
superflcial observation, as he did not add — dust. All 
that Africa wants to make it a garden is floods. If 
nature, when it made the Witwatersrond, had, instead of 
stopping short at the height of 6000 feet above sea- 
level, pushed the ridge up another 6000 or 7000 feet, 
so that its golden head might have been crowned with 
perpetual snow — ^had this happened, and had the waters, 
white waters, from those high snows poured down in 
perennial streams, making water furrows the whole way 
to the sea, the aspect of that great continent would 
have been very different to-day. It is possible that the 
gold mines would have been more difloult to discover 
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and to work, but veins of water which wo\ild have 
been all over the land with their rich deposits of soil 
would have made Africa — which is a desert — a garden ; 
and in the garden, ah, there would have been a people 
very different from the motley riff-raff crowd which 
lives to-day in Johanneabui^, Eut it is no itso crying 
over spilt milk, or over unapUt water. 
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XVIII 

PiOTUBBS of travel in South Africa would be very in- 
complete if they did not include a sketch in black and 
white (mostly black) of the native. Bnt it would be 
an error in the other direction if a veraciouB writer 
were to give an elaborate history of the Bantu race, 
however little, want of knowledge might stand in his 
way. The native is not by any means a noble savage. 
He is a liar. But here he is not superior to the Boer, 
who has a Dutch saying well implanted in his con- 
science, and acts upon it. "Am I," says this proverbial 
wisdom, " the slave of my word ? ” This is noble free- 
dom. The native of South Africa is not the slave of 
his word any more than his Dutch ne^hbour. It would 
be easy to prove that assertion by quite a number of 
interestiug instances. Not that he is the only liar in 
the world, but most liars use the untruth as " a very 
present help in time of trouble j ” the Kaffir uses it on 
all occasions. He is, too, devoid of gratitude, and in 
that he ranks below the dog. To secure his respect 
yon must rule him, and here he is on a level with the 
dog. To be kind to him is to earn his contempt. I 
am not saying that in all other respects he is unique, 
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but these are his salieut traits. Although ho has a fine 
past of savagery behind him, which might justify 
atrocities, he is not very vindietivo; indeed, ho has a 
good deal of rare good humour in him. Ho is always 
showing his teeth on the grin. He has great affection 
for his young. It is true, as we have seen, that ho 
sells the female children to be wives and beasts of 
burden when they grow up, under a practice called 
soibolaj but that, in the opinion of many, is more 
laudable than it seems. The wives, when sold, although 
they work hard, are not the slaves which it suits some 
interested persons, who play upon home sentiment, to 
depict them; and, indeed, that they work hard, carry 
water, and till the land, is tho one oxcollent feature of 
native life. If the men— who, now that they are not 
allowed to fight, only loaf— were only made to labour 
too, hire the women, there would be more hope for tho 
future of the blade races than is to be looked for from 
the missionary efforts which aro instigated at homo — 
efforts which are not to be judged by results amongst 
the natives, but by some excellent results in those who 
support the missions, with their dark satellites, the 
hypocritical “ mission boys.” The curse of the black is 
his laziness; it is, perhaps, the curse of the white 
man too. In the old days the native men had to 
work at the great trade of war, and the women “minded 
the house ” or the hut. Now, like certain warrior ants, 
they have got too lazy in these piping times of peace to 
feed themselves and clean themselves — not that the latter 
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ever waa a paasion witk the natives ; and you can see 
them sleeping while the locusts raid their crops, and we 
are told that they will not take the trouble to climb a 
tree to get the fruit whicsh nature holds to their hands for 
the pulling, but that with characteristic improvidence they 
will out down the tree. It would seem that nature had 
been too prodigal iu her gifts to these, with this fertile 
soil and good-humoured climate, and has made the men 
idlers. They live from hand to mouth, and there is no 
room between these for the making of character. Their 
religion seems to he a crude form of ancestor worship, and 
if their anoostors were like themselves it is not a high 
creed. But they have their ghosts, and the witch-doctor 
is really on important person in them dishevelled polity. 
He divines by ” throwing the bones,” which seems to be 
on a par of superstition with our own " divining rod,” in 
which all the people who sat at my table on the voyage to 
the Cape fervently believed. Now, what is to be the 
future of this raw savage, whose intellect is often as sharp 
as a needle, and whose conscience is as blunt as Table 
Mountain ^ Is be to be treated as a child and governed, 
or as a man, and given a vote ? One thing, as I have hinted, 
seems certain, and that is, that our missionaries make 
little way with them. You can induce most people — 
except the people of Johannesburg — to go to church, but 
it is more difficult to make Christians of them. That is 
evident after eighteen hundred years of experiment. 
Perhaps the error ia South AMoau missions is that our 
pioneers of religion have begun at the wrong end. It 

o 
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takes some imagination to make a man a Oliristian, and 
only takes a littlo cunning to luako a black man a " mission 
boy.” But is not religion the ilowor of tbo plant of life, 
and must not the plant grow through a laborious springj 
before, in the full summer, it can put out its grateful 
blossoms ? Ought we not to try first of all to make the 
Kolfir a man, before wo attempt the fiuthor dovolopmont? 
As I think Bishop Gaul of Mashonaland said, " Necessity 
comos before choice, 'must’ comes before ought, and 
work for a living before working for a lilting.” I 
think, too, he was right when he said that the problem 
before us is “ to create such conditions, such wants, as 
shall induce a natural necessity — such a necessity, iu 
fact, os shall practically force every able-bodied lad and 
man in the country to earn his own living and the 
living of his family.” I don’t know whether this is 
orthodox docteine, but it sounds like practical common 
sense, and that from a bishop 1 A missionary who 
win make the black man work, who will bring to him 
a destiny of toil instead of a destiny of idleness, will 
do more for the race than the one who begins with 
hymns and doctrines which make the blaok man strut. 
That the blaok man can work weE is not to be questioned; 
that he must he mode to work, if you will redaun him 
from savagery and idleness, seems to he a doctrine 
which is worth the practical experiment of trying. The 
African to-day, whatever he may be in the future, is 
a little child, and must be led, To give them votes 
because they are men, to allow a black majority to 
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rule Africa, is not a proposition which commends itself 
to the common sense that has been half an hour in 
South Africa. It is a policy that would be resisted with 
force by a wliite South AMoa. It is true we have put 
this chopping-stick (votos) in the hands of the black fists 
of Capa Colony. It is a hazardous experiment, even 
although it has served the English party in its hour of 
need. But Britain is so enamoured of its own institutions, 
it is so flattered by being called the Mother of Pai’liaments, 
that it will thrust its own institutions down the throats 
of colonies, whether the dose is suited to their complaint 
or nob. Logic is a fine instniment, but it must be used 
with discretion, and that is a precept England never 
rememhers. There is one carious trait about the black 
man, which may exist in fact, but certainly exists in 
the minds of many white observers. If I remember 
aright, it was Shylock who asked, "If you cut us (the 
Jews), do we not bleed?” And the answer would seem 
to he, certainly ; but in the case of the blacks the theory 
is that they don’t feel. You wiH hear instances of black 
boys sitting up as interested spectators of operations 
on their own legs or feet. There is, however, a similar 
belief in children who pluck off the wings of flies, that 
they don’t feel, and I have some doubt about the well- 
foundedness of either theory. One thing might be argued 
in favour of the view, and that is that pain is not felt 
iiTilaa s you go halfway to meet it, and that it is those 
who have the most sensitive imaginationB that suffer 
most. It is imagination that is the “quick” of life. 
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Tke blacks arc not, it woiild seem, largely onduod ■wiUi 
that painful gift wMcb looks “before and after," and 
“ sighs for what is not," and in that way they may bo 
protected from throes which white flesh feels, may bo 
as Gallons as some say they ore. But as against this 
convenient theory, which is a salvo to consciences which 
recognize the black man only as on animal with an 
immortal soul, it is to be remembered that the blacks 
fall victims to diseases that the white man struggles 
through. They succumb at once, and give up the ghost 
before the time, while an Englishman will make a flght 
for life, and will not bo worsted by disease. I give these 
observations, which have not been made by mo, for what 
they are worth. 

There is one lesson which our toaohors, gonorally solf- 
appointed, are never tired of inculcating, and that is 
the wholesome lesson of content. It is c^uito true tliat 
it may become some to have ambitions, but for most 
ordinary men it is wise to bo content witlr that position 
in life in which it has pleased God to place them, Such 
a sentiment reeks of the Sunday school. But when wo 
find the blacks enjoyii^ their ease without dignity, we 
preach quite a different sermon. He is content; he 
earned a good deal from our over-paying Government 
in the war; he goes to the mines and earns a good 
wage ; he does, in most cases, more work than a white 
man can — although some folk will not have it so — his 
wants are few, and he returns to Ms land and his kraal 
with Ms small hoard, buys some wives, and sets us 
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an example of lazy contentment which it is hard to 
imitate. But that policy of the black man does not suit 
the white. He loaves the mine just when he is becoming 
thoroughly useful, and as many of the blacks are in 
this unambitious frame of mind, the mine is left short- 
handed. This will never do. What we have to manage 
somehow is to purge the black man of his contentment ; 
to give him wonts, desires ; to put in him the seeds of 
hungry ambition which will make him learn to labour 
and to wait. The benefactors of the world, I think, 
Landor said, “were those who were dissatisfied.'’ This, 
then, is the logical resort of those who would make the 
natives useful by persuasion • but there are many who 
hold bolder views, and would make them useful to them- 
selves, to employers, and to the community by com- 
pulsion. I think in this last matter, if in no other, 
there is an agreement of harsh opinion between certain 
Boer leaders, like Botha, Smuts, De la Rey, and Cronje, 
and certain of the eaptaina of industry who work the 
mines. Of course, such sentiments shock people who 
live at home at ease and do not know the idle black 
man. What! force a British subject to work, whether 
he desires to or not, and that in the interest of certain 
oapitalistB or Band lords whose sole desire is to make 
large dividends ? Put it so, it looks indefensible enough. 
But there is another aspect of the q^uestion. It is true 
we have quite inordinate veneration for certain stock 
phrases which have done service as banners in the past. 
"Liberty of the subject ” is one of these ; “ Britons never, 
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never shall be slaves ” is auotlior that flolU'ishos in song. 
I fear that " ]?ree trade ” is another venerated rag. lJuL 
with calmer eyes we see that there ore other piiuciples 
of government than these. Wo don’t rospuct the liberty 
of the subject in the case of the oriminal whose hands 
are furtive or whose methods, force. But that, of course, 
is because society must be protected against such oncmioa. 
Quite true. But there are q^uite other enemies of society 
than these highwaymen and robbers. We have, in recent 
years, come to the conclusion that ignorance is an enemy 
of society, and we have set ourselves to remedy this 
object by setting aside the liberty of the subject, and 
by compulson making education a necessity. Oluldrou 
are no longer allowed to wallow in spacious ignorance. 
They are made to loam. Parents ore no longer allowed 
to neglect the duty which they owe to thoir offspring. 

Again, in other countries than oirr own the safety of 
the State makes compulsory military service a necessity, 
and even in Britain such a system of dofonoo has 
had the approval of a Royal Commission. If we can 
get along without compulsory military service it will 
be well, but certain untoward cironmstonces might 
moke ns have recourse to that method of defence 
to-morrow, the which then would he another big nail 
in the cofOn of that dead doctrine the "liberty of the 
subject.” 

hfow, there are apologists for forced labour in South 
Afnca who would tell you that ignorance is not a 
greater enemy of the State, than the black laziness which 
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wo have heen whitewashing with the fine name of con- 
tentment. These men, we are told, are improvident, and 
do not have an eye on to-morrow ; and when their gains 
are spent, when the starvation they have invited sits 
down at the bare board with them, they have to depend 
upon tho Government for support. But such men, wo 
learn, are not only an injury to themselves ; they ore a 
danger to the State that harbours and protects them, 
they are a menace to the polity of our Colonial Empire. 
Here again, we are urged, the liberty of the subject is 
an absurd and atrophying doctrine, and the black man 
should be made to labour. We have an example, too, 
under somewhat similar circumstances before our eyes. 
Germany has the same kind of human material to deal 
with in East Africa as we have in the south of the 
continent, and Count Goetzen, the Governor, not long 
ago informed the Berlin Ooloninl Society of an interest- 
ing experiment he had made. The experiment was 
nothing hut forcing the natives to work a certain 
number of days in the year on certain vills^e fields, 
the proceeds of such labour, like “all Gaul,” being 
divided into three parts, one of which went to the head- 
man, one to the villagers, and one to the Commune of 
Dar es Salaam. 

Now, it would at the present juncture require a strong 
colonial minister, an iron Government, to propose to in- 
troduce the corvee into South Africa. However popular 
he might be in tho colony, the British publio is not 
prepared to adopt slavery as a policy. It is quite true 
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Uiat this is an attitude of cant^ hut ministers miisb shape 
their sails to the wind of sentiment ; and the vehemence 
of tho feeling that wo must loavo mon free to do as they 
like, even when their doings aro to some extent inimical 
to society, is so strong that it must be reckoned with. 
It is not a little curious to look at tho past history of 
this sentiment. Quite long ago, in 1811, the sentiment 
came to a head. There were all sorts of sensational 
rumours in England as to the way the blacks in South 
Africa were treated by the whites. The Loudon Mission- 
ary Society said the treatment was inhuman. As many 
as one hundred murders had been committed in the 
TJitenhage district alone. Inquiry was called for, aud 
took place. Over fifty-eight colonials, mainly of Dutch 
extraction, had to stand thoir trial, and, aftor a hearing 
which extondod over four months, after many witnesses, 
black and white, had boon examined, tho two judges 
found there was no foundation for by far tho greater 
number of the ohorges made. No doubt some of tho 
colonials may have been cruel, no doubt some com- 
pulsion was put upon tho blacks, but, as I say, tho 
verdict all round was, Not guilty. But this over- 
sensitive attitude of the folk at home led to results — 
results which ought to ho a warning. These colonials of 
Dutch extraction were dissatisfied. They came to tho 
slow conclusion that the Gk)Ver&meut was on the side 
of black idleness, of native supremacy. This resulted in 
the great trek, and that was the beginning of a great 
chapter in recent history. The colonists desired to deal 
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with their own labotii queafcions without the inter- 
ference of Downing Street, houndecl on to action by the 
Aborigmee’ Protection Society, They were the dominant 
race in South Africa, they bought they knew the black 
and the black problem, and they knew that Downing 
Street and its prompters did not. There was nothing 
for it, they must clear out, and with their flocks and 
their herds they went north and founded a new country, 
where they were — ^in the phrase of obloquy which we 
used to justify the war — free to whip their niggers. All 
might have been weR with thorn had they not lighted 
upon lands which had gold in their slanting reefs. Even 
then, if the Dutch had kept the mining industry in their 
own hands, things might have gone well with them. Enfc 
these folic of Dutch extraction were lazy; they were a 
pastoral, nob an industrial, people. It is said that you 
require to send the wealth of the Indies to the Indies 
to bring the wealth of the Indies from the Indies. The 
gold-mines required gold-mines to work them. It re- 
quired great capital to extract these great treasures from 
the earth’s hard crust. So the mines fell into other 
hands. The richest reef in the world was under their 
feet, and foreigners came to the Transvaal like flies to 
honey. A time came when the foreigners outnumbered 
the Boers, and when, owing to their possession of the 
mines, they had hy far the greater proportion of tlie 
wealth of the counUy in their Uitland hands. This 
complication led to mischief. The people of Diiteh ex- 
traction were the dominant class. They ruled the land, 
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and tlio people who by their induatiy wove mukiug 
it rich and groat and proaporons, had no say in Iho 
goyemmont. Thoy wore^ it would soom, pat upon and 
oppressed by these rulers. Then camo a toy rebellion 
of these men. They were going to inalco war on the 
Dutch with one maxim giin and 2500 rifles and a 
few cartridges. But the Boers q^niokly stamped out tlrnt 
little flame of rebellion which the breath of Ehodes had 
fanned. Now, here again was a curious complication. 
The dominant race had a right to abolish these tiu-soldiev 
conspirators, but England intervened. Lives were spared, 
the ringleader was mercifully dealt with in England, 
and a franchise for the Hitlandov was domondod in very 
firm tones, A ftanohiso nnder such eircumstancos was 
equivalent to war. Tho Boom saw that thoy would be 
outvoted. Thoy would become the subsorvient oloinout 
in the oommunity thoy had themBolves founded. It was 
asking too much, thoy thought, to demand their abdica- 
tion, and they resisted. They had been cliased from 
the south beoause their freedom was intorforod with by 
a sentimental government; here again thoir freedom was 
to be taken from them. They were, by tho might of 
England, to be forced to conolusions with the Uitlandera, 
who had come to their country led there by their own 
greed of gain, and who now demanded their country 
and the power of it at their hands. So the war came, 
and the result, which was delayed, was inevitable. 
Although we made no reputation out of it, we were 
bound to wiu. 
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But what ia the position now? The white colonists 
— rae'e Ditlanders — are feeling, not the benefit of home 
interference as they did at the time of the raid and the 
war, but the detriment of Downing Street and the 
trouble of St. Stephens. They want now, as the Boers 
did long ago, to be free to settle their own labour 
questions — be these questions black or white or yellow 
— ^but England will not have it. The sentiment is as 
blatant as ever. Are we to be warned by the old history ? 
WiU interference from home in purely colonial matters, 
03, for instance, where the colonies are to get their 
servants from, lead to a new trek, to an excursion not 
in space, but out of the fold of Imperial Government? 
There are some pessimists who hold these dark views. 
We see that, as no Government is strong enough to make 
the black men work, another labour market had to be 
resorted to. Government became the registry office for 
servants for the mines, and furbished up an old con- 
vention with China which had been a dead letter since 
1860, and passed the ordinance under which the mines 
now draw some part of their labourers from China — an 
arrangement which has already resulted in prosperity on 
the gold ridge of the Transvaal. But here again we 
are face to face with home sentiment. The Liberals 
made a party cry of this yellow-labour question, and the 
Government which had been unable to solve the black 
problem seemed to have pulled a house about their ears 
When they, with a view to the prosperity of the Transvaal, 
became the importers of Chinese. The history of the 
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sentiment, wMch is a factor in the deliberations of 
Downing Street, shows cnrionsly enough that the force 
of ciroumstaiiocs has " diddled *’ the Boors. It has 
been no far-seeing policy to oust thorn hero, to oust 
them there ; the fate of liistory has been stronger than 
our policy, stronger tlian they. But it is an odd thhig 
that in the fulness of time the colonist of British ex- 
traction, the Uitlander, should bo taking precisely tlio 
same view of the native question as the Boer has done 
from the beginning — a view which led to the great trek, 
and ultimately to the great war. It is strange, too, that 
our attitude to the blacks and Boors in tho Transvaal 
to-day, must be the same ns tho attitude which tho 
Boers held naturally to tho Uitlandors boforo the war. 
If tho home sentiment insists u]>on tho equality of the 
black and tho white man— an equality that tho South 
African colonist, and tho Boor too, indignantly donio.s— 
it seems that a place must bo found for tho lazy, baling, 
contented black in tho constitution of the Transvaal, 
as a place has been found for Idra in tho constitution 
of Cape Colony. And of course a place, and an im- 
portant place, must be foxmd for the Boor in that 
constitution. 

Are these blacks to have votes ? are we to concede 
the colony responsible government? That is one of 
the urgent questions of to-day in the Transvaal. Are 
they to have votes ? South Africa says " Ho,” but so did 
Mr. Kruger say ”No” when votes were demanded at 
the sword-point of diplomacy for the TJitlanders. If 
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th-Gse are to liave votea, tauat nob that load to tlie abdi- 
cation of the British white man? a greater trek — the 
abandonment of the Transvaal as an English colony? 
It is easy to ask questions Only time can answer 
some of these. 
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XIX 

Asrica ia oxacUy like a dinnor-platc turned on its face 
and laid on a table. The table is the sea, and the land 
runs from it in stcop grades to a bigh ilat tableland that 
is bossed like an old shield with hills and kopjes. This 
morning, at 6.16, I had my cup of colfeo lying at the 
open window of my bedroom on tho can’, looking at a 
blue sky above, shading to a whiter blue at the horizon, 
tho horizon a tumbled ridgo of brown ami purph» kopjes, 
some of thorn high, and with a thirty-ton eoal-waggou 
in tho immediate foreground. Thu train was standing 
still at Norvals Pont statiou, which is the last station 
in Gape Colony on tho lino to Johaunosburg, and tho 
Orango Pivor is just a little v^ay north of Uie station, 
The picture is a oharaoteriatic one. Tho sky, always 
beautiful, monopolizing the eye; tho hare and stony 
veldt and distant kopjes— tho stono cairns of cretu- 
tion— and a coal-waggon under one’s nose to roprosont 
the mineral wealth of South Africa. ISTorvals Pont, if 
I remember aright, has left its name on the page of 
history. There were English graves to bo seen here 
and at Spriugfontein, where wo waited an hour for the 
East London train. It was at Horvals Pont that the 
Boers wrecked the bridge over the Orange Eiver, and 
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at Springfontoin that Gatacre, after a bad reverse at 
Stormberg, again met disaster face to face. The graves 
mark these incidents. Bub the history of the war is 
written, and my object is to sketch some phases of 
myself in these sad surroundings, and here only to 
record a sigh. 

We are over the Orange Eiver — not like most of the 
rivers I have seen, arid watercourses where torrents 
race after a shower — and in tho Orange Eiver Colony. 
There are still kopje warts on the face of South Africa, 
but on the whole tho land is flatter here ; there are more 
trees to be seen, more sheep on tho land, and farming 
seems to bo pursued with more success here than 
further south. In the morning we ran alongside some 
deep dongas, which are, I take it, spruits in cuttings 
which must have formed natural trenches when the 
whole of the hiUs were puffing with rifle-smoke and the 
“ping” of the bullets sang in the air. That is one 
thing the war has done — ^it has put the first layer of 
interesting history upon a land barren and unHghted in 
that respect before. What is the next layer to be? 
Will peace bring plenty 1 What, in such a ohmate, is 
wanting to abundance? It would seem that there are 
these things wanted — water, capital, and men. After a 
little rain the veldt hlossoms like a garden. Where 
a farmer has set up a little American windmill and pumps 
water from the deep cistern of the rocks and irrigates 
his fields, there are deep waving crops of harley, there are 
pleft ^a Tit garden patches. The willows grow pendulous 
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braachus over Uio watorcourao. TUo water, thou, is 
there at their feet, as the gold was in the Witwutors- 
raud j they have only to harnoss the wind to pump it 
for them, and the dry karoo beconios a fertile farm. 
It is the sun and the climate winch all praiso. It is 
the empty water-arteriea whioli leave the land without 
life. Where those flow there is an oasis. But it wants 
the real “ divining rod ” money to lind the water, and 
to harness the wind to the pumping-piston. But capital 
in South Africa does not talie country walks ; it rushes 
to places where it can dabble its hand in gold and 
diamonds. It may be no misfortune that it goes in that 
direction, but it is a misfortune that the monoy-ooursos 
which flow over the land, and which would enrich the 
forms, are as dry as the water-ooxtrsos. " I have watered 
theo with my foot,’* if I vomoinber aright, is a scripture 
phrase referring to the way in which, in ISgypt, the 
agriculturist in the old days, by tramping on a little dam, 
allowed the water which it held up to flow over the land, 
on which anon tho rice should grow. Capo Colony and 
the Orange River Colony require to ho watered by tho 
hand — that is, the hand that flnds its way to tho pocket. 

The day in the Orange River Colony on that train 
journey was monotonous above, below ; Hat lands and 
high sunshine. But even with aR tliis, which persuades 
to weariness, this pleasant journey (we have had excel- 
lent cooking, fresh strawberries, and pleasant chat all 
the way) will be all too soon over. To-morrow we shall 
he in Johannesburg. 
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SX 

The colonies are a fine school. Perhaps it is only the 
most apt scholars that go there. What takes most men 
to the small end of the wedgo of cavilization is a spirit 
of enterprise, and that spirit is the making of a man and 
of a country. There is something, even the spirit of 
unrest, in the province which makes for progress. But 
although, perhaps, excellent pupils go, the colonies do 
good educational work on them. The men I have 
hitherto met ore abreast of the times. They have not 
drunk of the deep wbUa of history, they are not scholars, 
but they are alert men full of knowledge of the land 
of their adoption, and with more knowledge of the move- 
ments of affairs at home than the average Englishman 
who is mixed up iu these affairs. I met men here who 
have shrewder knowledge, of the fiscal poBoy than most 
of the newspaper-fed folk at home. There is a spright- 
liness about their knowledge which pleases after the 
soBd stodgy information of our own people. 

‘ 'laot olinoheB ike bargain. 

Sails oat of the bay, 

Gets the yote in the Senate 
Spite of "WebBtep and Olay.” 

The pioneer — ^the South AMcan — ^has resource, which 
is a kind of tact. It is the same (quality, only " rough 
hewn.” This is a land which requires resource; it 

E 
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requires humouring. But it requires more ; it requires 
labour. Rightly looked at, the blaok man is the best 
asset of the country. But they have been and are being 
spoiled. They are spoiled by their "slave ” wives. They 
were spoiled by the Government during the war, who 
gave them wages of £4 a month, while before they had 
only earned £1 10s. in the same period, and while at 
the same time the Boers who employed them on similar 
services gave them nothing but hard words and harsh 
blows. That has spoiled the laboiu' market. But the 
missionaries, you are told on all hands, have done the 
same thing. To teach tho black that he is as good as 
the white, is to veneer the solid blackness of sin with 
the specious veneer of cunning. It is a little sad 
that the malsing of men half Christians seems to spoil 
them as men. It is a melancholy proverb of advice 
to those wanting servants, but one that is fireely given, 
" Don’t take a mission boy.” 

But, as we have seen, to get the labour you must 
have some means of making the black work ; persuasion 
in such a case is like water on a duck’s back — it runs off. 
Wages, the fear of poverty, the hope of gain, will per- 
suade a man to work if he is white, but the Kaffir only 
labours for a little while, and then he will " go and sit,” 
as he puts it. As if sitting was what he was put in the 
world for! There are many white men and Boers who 
would, as we have seen, get the asset realized by com- 
pulsion. Others, more mealy-mouthed, shrink from the 
word, and say we must find some way of taxing the blaok 
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man; and if the inducement of wages in front won't 
persuade Mmj this ids a, tergo will make Mm get up and 
do — ^for to be up and doing is to be his salvation, as 
well as the salvation of the country. 

There are, of course, the two views : one, that the 
black is an animal, a good-humoured animal on the 
whole, who deserves to be well treated, like your horse, 
and who req^uires to be ridden with a bit and a rein. This 
view may be mistaken, but it is not vindictive. These 
people, although they would make him work, would treat 
him well; and they say, further, that in this state of 
subjection the native is happier and better than in any 
other. They thrive on compulsion. Liberty is a boon 
they only abuse. The roads at the Cape were made, as we 
saw, by convict labour. There are one thousand natives 
employed at De Beers’ mine who are convicts hired by 
the company from the Government, and these convict 
labourers, I am assured, are as sleek and as happy, 
sleeker, happier, and better, than the unconvicted labourer 
beside them. Is this slavery ? What, it seems, ought to 
happen is to convict tho black race and make it work. 
While speaking of Do Beers, we passed Jaggersfontein 
the other day, witMn twelve miles of the rich diamond- 
mine where very wMte stones — ^perhaps the best on the 
market — are found. The largest diamond in the world was 
found at tMs mine.^ It was, when cut, four times the 

* This was true when it was written. The “ Ezoolsior ” diamond of 
the Jaggersfontein mine was 970 ooiatB, But on January 26, 19DS, a 
diamond waa found in. the Fiemior mine whioh is 4| inches by inohos, 
and is 8082 carats. 
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size of the Koh-i-noor. It "waa so largo that there was no 
market for it. It was hold by the company for years, and 
ultimately this mountain of light had to be cut in two. 

But to return to the labour question. How does it go 
in America? They have abolished slavery; but now, 
without admitting their mistake, they have got vagrancy 
laws in the Southern States, and any ofiPence coming 
within the vague term “vagrancy” makes the black 
liable to conviction ; and when convicted, he is hired out 
just as the black convicts in South Africa are to the 
De Beers Company. It is odd that a country has to get 
its labour through the prison door ; but we have the fact 
that the country requires muscular labour, and there is a 
chance for statesmanship to point out how it is to be pro- 
cured. If he proposes a hut-tax on the women’s huts to 
prevent polygamy with its wife-labour, in a measure inter- 
fering with the liberty of the subject, by all means try that. 
If he prefers to adopt wide vagrancy laws, and to make these 
the means of a full labour market, again by aU means. 

But I said there were two views. I have set out one. 
The other is held vehemently by many. To these tho 
gold of tho Rand is the curse of the country. To these 
the whole country is run — and Lord Milner is a w illing 
administrator — ^in the interest of the mine-owners. “ The 
Rand Lords,” as they are contemptuously called, want 
cheap labour, for the reason that the more they pay in 
wages the less there is to divide in dividends, It is these 
men who would grind out the lives of the poor easy-going 
blacks, for the last sixpence of their ten per cent. This 
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is the whole conspiracy against the down-trodden Kaffir, 
and the Government is the cat’s-paw of the mine-owners, 
and the means to their plethoric aggrandisement, Now, 
as in the case of shields, there are two sides to most 
things ; and even in these headlong assertions there is a 
grain of truth; it is true that it is so small on assay that 
it is not worth working. But we may admit that the 
mine-owners want cheap labour. And that is not a sin, 
otherwise Bright and Oobden, who repealed the Corn 
Laws with a view to cheap labour for manufacturers, 
were the chief of sinners. But there is one solid fact 
which it win not do to overlook, and it is this ; That the 
countiy without the mines cannot pay its way ; that the 
mines can only be worked by means of cheap labour; 
and that the prosperity of the country, at present and for 
many years to come, must depend on the mines being 
worked. It is, no doubi^ possible that in time the land 
of South Africa may come into wide cultivation. It is 
possible that the present prosperity of the Band may be 
only a temporary coruscation of prosperity, but in the 
mean time, it is the mines that are making "the more 
to go ; ” it is the mines that axe the beating commercial 
heart of the continent, and to do anything to hinder or 
to frustrate that great industry, would be equivalent 
to national suicide. 

I do not despair of the future of the land, although 
some experimeuts in the wholesome direction of land 
settlement have been pre>eminently failures. I hope that 
a time -will soon come when labour will he found for the 
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fields, and the whole country may be mado as good farm- 
ing land as that of the " conquered territory.” I regret 
that at the present time mealies have to be imported. I 
hope to see cotton grown in many parts of our ban’en 
colonies. I believe that sugar and tobacco and fruit, and 
other things, may soon bulk with feathers and goats* 
hoar amongst the colonial exports ; and that not so much 
because these will contribute towards the wealth of the 
colony, as because they will show that a population of 
whites, assisted by black labour, lias taken root in the 
soil. It is white men that is the crop 1 desire to see 
growing in the colony. But, however excellent it is to 
have a hope for the future, we must lay hold of that 
future by the handle of the present. And to-day we 
must work the mines, and to work thorn we must have 
hands. It is to get these that is the problem of to-day, 
I spoke of the black race as an asset. But the cUmate of 
that baskiug continent is another asset. In many places 
you have only to " tickle the land with the hoe, and it 
laughs in the harvest.” You throw away a peach-stone, 
and up comes a tree, But the land wants to be fed and 
watered, and it will, in its slow turn, feed and clothe half 
the world. Here is a statistic which speaks a volume for 
the climate. The possible sunshine for every day in the 
year, between sunrise and sunset, being taken at 100, the 
high plateau of Africa enjoys 95 per cent, of the possible 
sunshine. But that was not meant merely for basking 
in, for the ait is so fresh in that high land that it 
whispers “work.” 
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XXI 

But there ia something more required from wise states- 
manship. Maoal policy is much thought of and spoken 
of to-day, and it is truly said that South Africa gives the 
mother country a preference of 2 per cent. That is 
true, and from that small nucleus I hope a treaty of 
commeroe, which may ultimately result in free trade 
between England and South Aficica, may result. There 
ia no inter-state tariff in ihe United States, and to that 
fact is in part due the colossal prosperity that America 
has achieved. There is no inter-colonial tariff in South 
AMca. There ought to be no tariff between Britain 
and the colonies I am speaking of. That way prosperity 
lies. But, even pending that, I think a commercial 
treaty with mutual preferences, or, better still, mutual 
free trade, is well advised. There is no rivalry here; 
South Africa does not manufacture; we do not produce 
gold or diamonds, or ostrich feathers, or copper, or mealies. 
But in this conclusion there ia another aspect worth a 
glance. We know how, in the controversy as to fiscal 
reform which has waxed and waned in Britain during the 
last year and a half, the curious process of dumping 
has been brought much into evidence. The great trade 
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combines of Germany and America liavo boon a means to 
an undesirable ond, and it is quite possible that these 
great combinations will in the future have to be dealt 
with by the strong hand of the law. But here in South 
Africa there is a curious indication of similar tendenoies. 
We do not call it a “ combine,” we call it a “ conference,” 
and the conference of steamship owners have agreed on 
freights which are certainly unfavourable to the colonies, 
and equally unfavourable to the mother country. This 
matter requires to be looked into. Take a case. Goods 
which had been manufactured in England had to be sent 
to South Africa. The freight from Southampton was so 
high that the goods were sent to Hamburg and were 
put on board the very same British steamer which would 
have carried them from Southampton, and the man who 
paid the freight made money by sending them yid Ham- 
hurg. How can English producers compete with Gorman 
producers of the same goods under these droumstanoes ? 
There is another evil to he oomplained of. Shippers got 
a rebate from the shipping company, and unless they 
receive the rebate, they have to charge their customers 
and the ultimate consumer higher than their rivals in 
the trade who get their goods from Germany by Gorman 
lines of steamers. Therefore it is obvious they must take 
the rebate. But the rebate is not paid to them until 
the end of the year, and if they cease to ship their goods 
by the rebate-giving line, they lose the rebate. This is 
a fine specimen of the liberty of the subject. I am 
not sure that the Bobola works greater hardships. The 
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government has its goods carried to South Africa for about 
16s. a ton, while the private shipper has to pay 30s. to 35s, 
a ton. There is a law in England against undue pre- 
ferences by railway companies. Under the same circum- 
stances a railway company cannot prefer trader A to 
trader B, either in the matter of rates or facilities, and if 
it does prefer or prejudice one to the other, the Eailway 
Commissioners interfere. But of course that only refers 
to traders in England. Is it not much worse that British 
ships should prefer German merchants and Geman 
shippers to Englishmen ? There is a very strong opinion 
in South Africa that the conference or combine must 
be broken up. But, while the public complain of the 
ships, they also complain of the railways — ^railway rates 
ore high. The wealth of South Africa is mainly in the 
heart of the country, for from the seaboard. Gold must 
reach the sea, food must come from the sea by rail, and 
the various colonies have been in the habit of exacting 
toUs for their revenue purposes which have made the 
consumers in the interior “pay through the nose.” I 
suppose Johannesburg is tho dearest town in the world. 
The smallest coin there is the “ tickey,” or threepenny- 
bit, and that will buy nothing. But I see there is to 
be a conference as to the whole cLueslion of railwaya 
within a very short time. I hope something may come 
of it. To my thinking, the railways are the way to 
imperial federation. 
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XXII 

That South Africa is, or may bo, a white man’s country 
is a dream — a delusion. The only chance it has of 
becoming a white man’s country, and then only in the 
remote future, is by becoming first of all a yellow man’s 
compound. It is possible that if wo had treated tlio 
natives as North American colonists treated the Red 
Indiams, if we had warred with the sword and with tho 
more potent "fire water,” the race coming in deadly 
contact with us might in time have made tho “groat 
trek,” and have disappeared as the natives of North 
America are doing ; and when we had killed these black 
heirs to the country the inheritance would have boon 
ours. But that has not been our heartless policy. ■ Indeed, 
wo have passed strict liquor laws, notwithstanding our 
tall talk about the liberty of the subject, which ought 
to include a liberty to get drunk; and we give long 
terms of imprisonment to any one supplying drink to 
a native. We also, as I pointed out, punish natives 
with death when they are convicted of assaults on white 
women — another curious indication of the equal scales of 
justice when weighing black and white crimes. There is 
no chance, then, that the entire race, which is at present 
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represented by something like six million blacks south 
of the Zambesi, ■will die out. Death will not solve the 
problem for us. Indeed, if it did, as we have seen, we 
would be in a worse plight than before, for without the 
blacks as servants, South Afi?ica cannot in any sense be 
the country of the white man. 

But we indicated that it might become our country 
through the yellow compound. It is well to recognize 
the fact that the mines are the heart, at present, of our 
South African empire. It is strange that a country like 
South Africa should not be seK-supporting ; that it has 
to buy its flour from Australia and its mealies in South 
America. With its wide veldt, it still imports much oi 
its meat ; and although the land is full of fruit, it has 
to rely for jam and onions and eggs on other countries. 
But the industry of this group of colonies is mining. 
There is gold, there is coal, there is copper, there is tin, 
there are diamonds, and it is upon these deep industries 
that the country depends ; it is with the products of these 
that it must pay its way. My o'wn impression, as I have 
said, is that as time goes on these colonies will become 
more independent, that its lazy farms and lazy farmers 
may do more for its markets; but iu the mean time it 
is the heart of the mines’ beat — ^the stamps — that sends 
the blood of being fast or slow through the whole body 
of the colony. 

Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in the House of Commons 
in 1903, after his visit to our South African colonies, said, 
" The whole of South Africa at the present time is more or 
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leas dependent for its future prosperity on the Transvaal. 
In the Transvaal there has been in the course of a few 
years a gigantic development of a great industry, as the 
result of which tens of thousands of British workmen 
have left their own country and permanently established 
themselves there. Great towns have sprimg up out of 
the veldt with great industries, which are contingent on 
the main industry, and the men who by their skill, 
capital, industry, and knowledge — ^not for philanthropic 
motives, but with the idea of filling their pockets — ^have 
brought this about are not to be treated as pariahs, and 
as if they were doing what was not for the advantage 
of the country. That is an absurd position to tako up, 
and in future do let us leave the miuo-ownors alone, and 
let us treat them with tho same kindly respect with 
which we treat coal-owners, cotton-spmnors, bankers, and 
financiers, or anybody else engaged in using his brains 
to make his fortune.” 

But that this excellent advice was not followed it 
is unnecessary to say. People who live in big houses, 
South African millionaires who make large profits, are 
fair game for the cheap writer, and there is no close 
season. Thus a competent writer for the Daily Oh/ronide 
joins the hunt. It is his view, after a cursory visit to 
South Afrioa, that “if ever there was a white man’s 
countacy, it (South Africa) is the one.” This general 
conclusion seems to have been arrived at because Mr. 
Haylor was convinced that there was no necessity for 
yellow labour in the mines, that unskilled white labour 
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could supply aU their wants, and he seems to have been 
led to this conclusion by Mr. Oreswell’s experiment at 
the Village Main Eeef mine — an experiment which, by 
the way, ended in failure. Mr.^Creswell’s experiment was 
to secure the labour of starving whites by offering them 
very much the same wages as he was paying to the 
blacks. Sut Mr. Naylor’s own statements account for 
the deplorable failure. He says these unskilled whites 
earned about 9s, a day — ^that is, even allowing that the 
unskilled whites, a weedy starving lot, worked at the rate 
of 360 days in the year, an earning of less than £14 a 
month. But Mr. Naylor, in another page of his pam- 
phlet, instructively shows that the cost of living for a 
family — ^man with a wife and three children — amounts 
to £24 10s. a month. And he leaves us to solve the 
problem how the white man is to make these distant 
ends meet. It was an interesting experiment, like that 
of reducing the horse or the camel — ^was it by degrees ? 
— to a diet of one straw a day. The result might have 
been foretold. 

But from his own figures there is at present only 
a difference, between the cost of getting the gold and 
the value of a ton of gold when got, of 10s. By sub- 
stituting white labour, costing, as w© know it does, 20s. 
a day, or, even at his own figure, lOs. a day, for black 
labour at 2s. to 3s. a day, the average cost of getting 
a ton would be iucreased by 10s, Id, a ton. But the 
average dividend has fallen below 10s. per ton crushed, 
so that unskilled white labour would put an end to any 
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xebum upon the capital mvestod, because it would wipe 
out all possible profit. Under these circximstances it is 
nob to be wondered at that most people, who have 
informed themselves, have come to the conclusion that 
“ under the present conditions and cost of living the use 
of white unskilled labour is economically impossible.” 

But that it may be possible to make this land more 
of a white man’s country, if service labour can be had 
from China for the mines, is certain. Indeed, it is being 
accomplished at the present time. There are 6500 
stamps at work to-day. The confident hope of the 
people in the Band is that there will be 16,000 or 
17,000 stamps at work in five or six years. For every 
100 stamps crushing, approximately 176 white and 1300 
coloured men are employed. If the 17,000 stamps can 
be made to crush, there would be direct employment 
for 220,000 unskillod workmen — black or yellow — and 
for 18,000 skilled white men. Who, then, is freezing 
out white labour — those who desire to have yellow 
hands at work, or those who desire that the baited 
Band lords should not make any profits out of their 
industry ? The question for all sane men — and poli- 
ticians in lucid intervala — ^is, what is best for the 
coimtry? Those who have seen it and studied the 
matter on the spot have only one answer to that 
question — the mines must be worked. Muscular labour 
must be procured. White unskilled labour is impossible. 
Black unskilled labour is deficient. Under these circum- 
stances, there was nothing for it but the course which 
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was, we think, wisely and humanely taken. It is there- 
fore, as we said, through the employment of the Chinese 
that a hope is held out to the country that it may 
become more and more a rich colony and white man’s 
land; but to secure this we must get the heart of the 
country — ^the mines — to heat with the throbs of the 
crushers, and to do so we must supply these with 
labour — if not black, then, in the name of necessity, 
yellow.^ 

^ I sea that Mr. Quinn, at one time a stubborn opponent of the em- 
ployment of Chinese labour, has renounced for the future all opposition 
to Chinese labour. WhUe refusing to apologize for his attitude in the 
past, ho said the situation had now changed, ’'ThepositioniiBthiB: — 
The Ordinance is passed, the Chinese are here, and the people seem 
oontontod. The question, therefore, ie finished.” By no means unwise 
acquiesoence. Mr. ‘Wills, the newly elected member for Horth Porsot, is 
not so wise. He epohe of the Chinese Ordinanoe “with which the country 
was disgueted,” But as these words were uttered juel after his election, 
perhaps ha was a little giddy with his 7iotory. 
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XXIII 

To be in South Africa and not see a steinbok and other 
Tcioda of antelopes would be ridiculous. So a little way 
south of Bloemfontein we came in sight of a groat herd, 
which scampered away from the train, not without some 
frisky jumps; and once when we had passed Bloem- 
fontein, a town which radiates in streets on the flat 
red earth from the market-plaoo in straight lines, wo 
saw some more of those bucks, but they continued to 
graze peacefully upon the yellow hair which Ihoy coll 
grass. 

The capital of the Orange Eiver Colony did not 
impress mo. What can on a hot and airless summer 
afternoon? It seems, with its 33,000 inhabitants, to bo 
prosperous for a South African town. South of it wo 
saw a cemetery, where the many who died of enteric 
were buried. That was a great battle. It occurred after 
the relief of Kimberley and the battle of Paardeburg — 
the battle people spoke of with a sigh, as needless blood- 
shed : — ^what do they think of the carnage at 203 Metre 
Hill ? — and the battle with disease raged in hospitals for 
weeks, and our casualties numbered some 6000. It was 
in this connection that some philanthropists attacked our 
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hospital system; but they did not seem to remember that 
we were at war — and that molcea a difference. 

A few miles north of Bloemfontein we came on the 
first thing that could without a solecism be called a wood. 
It was the first make-belieTe of a forest I had seen, and 
the green of those native trees gave my eyes a holiday 
after the two days’ hard work with stones and rocks and 
veldt. The little forest had a few scouts and skirmishers 
clambering up the sides of a kopje, and the forest 
set me thinking. I was going in Lord Roberts’ footsteps 
when he marched north from Bloemfontein, and possibly 
my thoughts were going in a beaten path too. But this was 
the direction. The Government have miles of railway, 
and the sleepers of a railway do not last for ever. 
Further, if the country is to be developed, there must be 
many more miles of railway made, and for these again 
sleepers will be wanted. The gauge of South African 
railways is only 3 feet 6 inches, and before long it wiU. 
have to be changed to 4 feet 8 J inches, if they are to attain 
the speed of the hare instead of the deliberateness of the 
tortoise. The while ant — ^we have seen millions of their 
mud and sand castles to-day, some of them, however, 
had been wrecked and were in ruins, owing to the visit of 
the ant-bear, which, I believe, is more like a pig with a 
long snout than a bear — ^will attack any but the hardest 
wood, and the sleepers in use are made of red wood, or 
jorrah wood, and have to be imported from Australia, 
"Why on earth these, or some of them, should not grow 
here, I cannot conceive. In many parts where the soil is 
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scanty and tlie stones are prominent, T liavO''Seen fir trees 
grow with tenacious life. Tlie land for miles is idle as 
the native. Why is not the Government, like Sir Walter 
Scott, “ aye putting in trees ?” They wiU, as his servant 
told him, he " growing when you’re sleeping,” and even 
that might he said with some justice of our untiring 
Government. History proves that governments some- 
times sleep. But hare they have a mai’ket for their wood 
in their own hands. Here the lazy lands, even the 
pauper kopjes, might ho put to work and made to grow 
trees. Surely the experiment is worth trying. The blue 
gum grows everywhere, hut better trees than that can ho 
made at home here. But I hold out to myself ulterior 
advantages. It has always heon the view of the common 
people that trees produce rain. Now, thoro is more than 
meets the eye in this common belief. It is obvious to 
any one who goes in a motor along an English road that 
trees keep the road damp. It is under those that you 
have to look out for skids. Now, that is usually one of 
the things that is wanted in South Africa. Its evil plight 
is that most of the rain that falls is evaporated. If in the 
neighhourhood of Johannesburg you collect water in a 
reservoir, the whole rainfall in the year being about SO 
inches, you must he prepared for an evaporation ftom the 
surface of your reservoir of 62 inches in the year. New 
forests planted would he reservoirs of moisture, would 
hold it up, prevent evaporation, pay the water out slowly, 
and the dry rivers, instead of their passionate floods and 
summer-dry courses, might have water in them. This 
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would be irrigation on a grand scale. So far, then, we 
axe on safe ground in our advocacy of forests ; but how 
do trees, besides keeping rain when it falls, produce rain? 
That, as I have said, is a belief; is there any truth 
in it? 

Now, Africa lies between the Indian Ocean and the 
Atlantic. There must be enough of moisture floating over 
the dry continent to make rainfall enough to turn Africa 
into a meadow. Now, it is not beyond the power of 
science some day to produce conditions which might lead 
to a deposit of rain. If I gather Sir Oliver Lodge’s opinion 
aright, he thinks that showers may be achieved. But is 
it not possible that forests may achieve them ? May not 
these in future he the witch-doctors of a desert land? 
I am speculating at large; but if the leaves in their 
chemical action upon their environment produce, as some 
say they do, Eontgen rays, and Eontgen rays produce the 
nuclei which are necessary to condensation — ^if there were 
forests, is it not possible that a thirsty Africa might “ quaff 
the sky ” ? I have seen hundreds of places in this wide land 
which were fit for nothing else, where trees would grow, 
where iu time they would produce a richer soil and stay 
the soil which the torrents at present sweep away, and if 
at the same time they could bring down a gentle dew 
from heaven, they would he a blessing to aU arid places. 
At any rate, more planting of trees is wanted. 

North of Bloemfonteia and on the way to liroonstadt 
and Vereeniging the country is flat and more like some 
English counties than anything I have seen in Africa. 
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The gross is greenor, and wo have soon hundreds of acres 
ploughed, They ware ploughing in ono iplnco with a team 
of twelve oxen instead of with a stoom-plough, which in 
those flat, unfenced lands, wliich strotoh miles and leagues 
to a flat horizon, would do excellent work. But steam- 
ploughs mean capital, and that is as scarce in Africa as 
rain. 

The day has been a hot one, even in the saloon, with 
all the windows open and such oir as the sedate train 
made by its grunting progress. But even these windows 
had a drawback, and admitted one of the ten plagues — 
dust. Indeed, in the bright sunshine wo saw many of 
these gyrating sand spouts walk tho earth and scale tho 
heavens like smoke ; and some of Lhoso came and rested 
with us. To-day, on the fattor lands, we have seen many 
cattle, many sheep, and many goats. I asked if they had 
sheep-dogs, and found, to my regret, that there were none; 
but I found that genius is stiU recognized in the land, for 
a goat with its wise beard is put in front of the “ silly 
sheep " to lead them home. I think the goat deserves a 
better name tban he has got, especially when I remember 
that goat’s-hair is one of the few valuable exports of this 
part of the empire. 

But the hot dust-powdered day came to an end 
finely, as its predecessor had done, although the hills 
were not here to bedaub the evening with rich colours ; 
the hills were not here to give us their moon-rises in 
succession behind sucoessive kopjes. StiU, the evening 
and the coldness, which springs upon you like a cruel 
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beast on its prey, came quickly, and the electric lights 
were switched on, and we were at homo in the car, and 
another moEil came in the long procession whioh strutted 
through these days. I cannot let you into the car, 
or tell you anything of the kindness and courtesy of 
our host and hostess. No, nor of the excellent talk 
■which let bare excoriated miles of route slip by us 
without molesting us. All that was pleasant, but I 
cannot make a bit of a book out of such excellent 
friends. To bed, to wake up just outside the gold 
capital in a morning, like all the others, sunny and 
sweet. 
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XXIV 

JoHANNBSBTiRa. The gold-rush only took place in 1886, 
although gold had been gotten from the close hands 
of the rocks before that, and to-day, eighteen years 
after the “boom” (I hate the word, although it is 
indigenous here), there is a city on tho boro veldt and 
high ridge, 6000 feet above tho sea — nearly as liigh 
as the Edgi Kulm — and containing from 160 to 200,000 
black and white inhabitanfes, all greedy for gold, all 
living directly or indirectly by the industry which 
brings those hidden arteries, which yield tlio blood of 
oommerce, to the dazzled Ugbt of day. Wo took some 
fifty-six hours on the journey from Capo Town, wasting 
a pleasant balmy hour at Eroonstadt, whore we felt it 
possible to peep into the bowels of the earth, for here 
there are coal-pits. Having time at the Sand Eiver to 
walk from the train — while it made one of its numerous 
pauses — to see the grave of and monument to Major 
Seymour, the story of whose death many will remem- 
ber, we went. The monuments are prominent, not 
fax feom the place where he feU; but the evening 
seemed more full of prayer than the white slabs and 
crosses with their frigid record. When our curiosity 
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had paid its tribute, and the train had had a rest, we 
went on through the darkening night to the Vaal Eiver, 
and in the morning into Johannesburg, through such 
suburbs as locations and compounds make for a town, 
which is itself mostly suburbs. All the white heaps 
of "tailings” to the eastern side of the town, as far 
as Simmer and Jacks, were unendingly prominent in the 
sunlight. These great heaps are what are called “ tips ” 
at home. They are the dSbris of the rooks after they 
have been raked and sifted by the amalgam process 
and the cyanide process and what not, for the gold 
which nature had laid away in her safe. Even these 
heaps, it is said, have gold in them, and will at the 
magio word of science be forced to give it up. We 
passed through Qermiston and Jeppe, and so through 
the town of suburbs — for Johannesburg sprawls — ^into 
the Park Station. 

We oaU people nice when they are nice to us. "If 
she is not fair to me, what care I how fair she be.” 
Now here, kindness, which had carried us all the way 
up to Johannesburg in luxury’s lap, met us with a 
carriage, and we were driven to a beautiful suburb, 
instead of having to put up in a close hotel in the hot 
dusty town, which would not have been nearly so nice 
as the beautiful house, standing in garden-grounds, above 
woods of many different kinds of gum and wattle and 
fir trees, and looking away to the north, where Hie 
Magaliesbeig mountains make a rampant horizon. 

Oh, what a bath is after a long journey and an early 
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risol And a balli iu watoi’, costiug as it does in Johannes- 
bnrg from seven to ton aUilliuga for a thousand gallons. 

I felt as if I was bathing in gold. But why not ? As 
wo havG aeon, every one here lives on gold, and just os 
I arrived there had been a steady rise in shares — not a 
bounding leap, which often overleaps itself and falls on 
the other side, but a good promising rise. It is this 
which has made the Hand in good humour, and it is 
duo in part, at least, to Ohineso labour. They expect to 
have twonty-four thousand Chinamen at work before 
the end of the year ; and so far they find that they 
have worked well, although, as yet, only loamors. 

It is everything to arrive in a country at the period 
of a crisis ; and there are always crises in South Africa. 
When I got to Johannesburg, although tho faces were 
broad with smUes to greet prosperity, and not long 
oa they had been since tho abortive boom after tho 
war, I got there when a now war was breaking out. 
Don’t let me exaggerate, party politics was being 
inaugurated. The air was full of tho electricity which 
makes for thunder. 

A promise had been made at home that the days 
of Crown Colony government wore numbered, and that 
a representative government would bo given to the 
Transvaal. Where even half a dozen Englishmen are 
gathered together, there are the seeds of free institu- 
tlons. It is the hereditary disease of the Anglo-Saxon. 
That promise having been given, now came tho tug of 
war. That tho representative government would iudude 
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a black vote as it does at the Cape, was not to bo 
thought of. Indeed, no white man in the Transvaal 
would stand such a franchise. If it had been mooted, 
revolution would have raised its ugly head. What was 
in the dusty ait of Johannesburg was a question between 
responsible and representative government. Now the 
two words, as opposed, sound foreign to English ears, 
but their meaning in these baby parties was well defined. 
The representative government which one party was 
formed to further, meant not the government we enjoy 
(I am not meaning to bo ironical) in England, but an 
elective body which the executive government was still 
in the hands of — let us call it, for short, the Crown. 
This was a halfway house policy, because' in the view 
of many it would be disastrous to finish the democratic 
journey. The Progressive party — a party composed of 
able, clear-seeing men — were in favour of this as, at least, 
a temporary expedient. The other party in the little 
state desired responsible government (that is in effect 
what we have in England), and what w^ fcEowing the 
nomenclature of ivrin and Hare, cell representative 
government. Here, then, was a pretty quarrel. The 
one desired to protect the colony by the maintenance 
of the meddling fingers of Downing Street, the other 
said no, let us govern oursd-ves. The cross deavage was 
curious and wonderful. The Progressives were in favour 
of the tentative government idea. The Eesponsibles 
were in favour of the non-iutervention of the home 
government in colonial affairs. But the Progressives 
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hadj to a moi^, boon iu favour of tlio iutroduofeion of 
Ohinoeo labour, which was cIToctod for thorn by tho 
home government, but hod boon quostionocl, much to 
tho disgust of all South Africa, by the homo opposition. 
Tho responsible government party said, with some sense, 
look how, in relation to our local labour qxiestion, wo 
were made the football of parties at home. One party 
there, to get power, would deprive us of tho labour 
which is essential to our well-being, to our existence. 
Are we to tolerate such "Anger in the pie" interference? 
Ho, While the Progressive®, who were, as wo have said, 
thoroughly in favour of Ohineso labour, feared tho result 
of a popular vote, wliich might be more than half Poor. 
Time was bringing its revenges. Wo had asked votes 
from tho Boers, and boon refused because they feared 
we would outvote them. Now tho cautious Progres- 
sives refused to put all tho power iu tho hands of an 
oleotovato — ^less than half British — ^which might govern 
Johanneshurg. Hero, then, os wo see, party politics 
were growing with tho prodpitancy and tho proliAoacy 
of fruit and vegetables round Johanneshurg. The names 
of those who associated themselves witli tho Progressive 
pwty were mostly English, The names of those who 
associated themselves with the full measure of Eesponsiblo 
government were for the most part Jewish or colonial 
names. 

Now, that made me think that this was the old 
buried feud which was walking the earth again. Here 
were Boers and Uitlanders, the former saying, "Let us 
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govern ourselves, let us have votes ; ” the latter saying, 
“No; we want justice, we want English protection, 
otherwise we shall be put upon as we were before 
the war.” 

Now, I say, that was the interesting juncture at 
which I arrived. Not, remember, that the Progressives 
desired to shut the door upon responsible government. 
It would, in their view, come in time, when they would 
have an indubitable majorily. It was well to go slow 
at first. I may be rash in expressing an opinion, but 
I think that the conferring of the most extended rights 
of self-government ought not to be a matter of a few 
months, but of experimental years. If we mean to keep 
South Africa, we must remain the supreme people. Are 
we, then, to hand over the modern sceptre, the vote, which 
may oust us from supremacy, to our enemies ? It is still 
the question who shall have the upper hand. 

During my stay in South Africa, there was a good 
deal of sporadic talk about this matter of the future 
constitution. Some of the talk, for example, much that 
was said at Brandford, was irresponsible enough. The 
Orange Eiver colonists are said to be well affected to 
the Engl ish , and they say it themselves, whatever that 
is worth, but at Brandford they showed their claws in 
some barbed language — if that is not a hopelessly mixed 
metaphor, Eke that of a recent South Afiloan orator, 
who smd of some enactment which it was proposed to 
pass into law, “You are laying the last straw on the 
camel’s back, and by that means you will kill the goose 
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that lays the golden egga.” I don’t wonder that he 
iinished up with the golden eggs if ho was a Johoimes- 
burger. But it was the Boer Oonfarenoe at Brandford 
on the 3rd that I was apealdng of, and there, according 
to the newspaper headline. General Hertzog was "out- 
spoken.” That is mild for a headline. He accused the 
Govemment of a breach of faith, and repeated it. It 
always sounds worse if you repeat it. How, what it 
turns out to be, from the general’s own showing, was 
this — that Lords Kitchener and Milner both promised 
self-govemment to the Orange Eiver Colony, on similar 
lines to that granted to Gape Colony. But the breach 
of faith is this — ^that self-govemment, in the case of 
the Free State, “ will only be a matter of a few years,” 
and now the Government propose to give representative 
government to the Transvaal before they have given 
self-government to the Orange Eiver Colony. There 
seems to have been no promise as to the order in which 
these boons were to be conferred, although there may 
have been an impression on the part of some of the 
soft-minded Orange Eiver Boers that they were to have 
home rule first. This, then, is the shadow breach of 
faith of which we are aoensed. General Hertzog has not 
studied logic, whatever his achievements in the cultiva- 
tion of BiUmgsgate may have been. But some of these 
speeches — containing the demand that Dutch should he 
the language in South Africa, and other exorbitant claims 
—might lead people at home to believe that the country 
was on the edge of revolution. But most of these 
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speeches give a q[xiite mistaljen impression of the real 
ideas of the people. The meeting in question was the 
clever result of the tactics of a newspaper, which m more 
set on advertisement than reheUion, and the speeches 
were “ sound and fury.” On the whole, I came to the 
conclusion that a good deal of t^k was as wholesome 
for the people as the blowing off of steam is for an 
on giTiA. It is strident, but saves a burst. Suppressed 
volcanoes mean earthquakes. There is, however, a party 
that desires to nip sedition in the bud. They are a little 
previous, and begin to pinch before there is any bud or 
any spring to encourage it. To these a saying of Mr. 
Kruger (I s till give him Mr., for he was not such a 
great man that he could shod it) might be recommended. 
He was told that there was smouldering revolution in 
the in-nd, and he said quite wisely, “You cannot chop 
off the head of a tortoise until it sticks it out.” When 
it did stick it out, as we know, he proved himself quite 
equal to the chopping of it, as the Reform Committee 
knows to its cost. 

But the responsible ■ government movement, while 
it might lead to serious results, is not revolution, but is 
only half-hearted politics. There axe many who believe 
that those who have adopted this doctrine as a platform 
are not the weighty men they think themselves. But 
it is only time weighs men. 

The Transvaal is now, therefore, in the throes of 
constitution-making, although the solution of the problem 
mnst he postponed for many months. The Progressive 
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Asaociation have been waving the Union Jack, always a 
profitable but sometimes an irritating operation. Their 
programme is " To maintain the Eritish Flag,” and even 
the Bespousible Government Association takos oif its hat 
and is in favour of the Britisk Flag. The second plank 
in their platform is the recognition that all voters shall 
have the same privileges, and their votes the same value. 
Here again the rival associations agree, and when these 
two agree their unanimity is amazing. The next thing 
they agree upon is “a firm and just native and Asiatic 
policy in accordance with South African ideas.” Hero 
the two associations stand shoulder to shoulder against 
Exeter Hall. They next are both supporters of any 
measm'e to make South Africa a white man’s home. 
They both are opposed to interference in the affairs of 
the Transvaal by party politicians elsewhere (Party whips 
please copy). But after all this unanimity, Mr. E. P. 
Solomon’s association splits from the other on the only 
matter in their creeds that has any meaning, although 
even here the split is not so significant as might be 
supposed. 

They have to-day a Crown Colony ruled by an able 
gentleman who has recently been called "the Autocrat 
of Sunnyside.” But a door has been opened for exit 
from that dark closet — a Crown colony, What axe they 
to have instead of it? The one proposal, as we have 
seen, was to have a government in part deoted and in 
part nominated.^ That the one party desires, and the 

> The ProgreggiTe paity fearg tbat the white population in the 
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other rejects. Under that the executive was to he nomi- 
nated by the Grown, and would have a sufficient pre- 
ponderance of votes; and under such a constitution 
' the elected votes might, as the Americans have it, 
“ play around.” But Mr. E. P. Solomon’s associa- 
tion (it is noted that Mr. E. P. Solomon is a brother 
of the able and genial Attorney-General and Acting 
Governor of the Transvaal) won’t have that; “they 
want men elected by the people of the country.” But 
although they know what they want (which is wisdom), 
and hold meetings (which is amusement), they know 
they won’t get it (which is sense). Mr. Solomon said 
he did not for a moment think they were going to 
have responsible government at once. So long as Mr. 
Alfred Lyttleton was Colonial Secretary, and — ^he was 
sorry to say it — so long as Lord Milner was Governor, 
they would not have responsible government. Now, 
here it is worth noting that Mr. Solomon seems to have 
forgotten "the plank ” about party politics elsewhere. 
What is this pessimistic sentence but a sop to Sir Henry 
Gampbell-Bannorman and Company in England ? Is that 
the hope of the new South Africa ? If so, it would seem 
that South Africa olaims some right to influence English 
politics, but that England is warned not to interfere 
with those of South Africa. But I hardly think these 
politicians are serious ; they are "playing around.” They 

Transvaal may not be plaood on an eq^uality ns regards their vote. They 
point out that if the country is favoured os against the towns, it would 
be a reversion to the policy of Emger, and they desire a redistribution of 
seats every fonr years. 
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are getting their names up, which is a very laudable 
project. But such as it is, it is a very pretty sham party 
fight as it stands. 

One is sorry to see that Mr. Solomon has tahen up 
that stupid iastrument “ obstruction” as a means to his 
end. This is a great infirmity of ignoble politics. If, he 
said, responsible government was not granted, his party 
" would block every measure and withhold supplies until 
the home government gave in.” If force is not an argu- 
ment, neither is obstruction a reason. His government 
would be “ irresponsible ” government, which would affect 
prejudicially the credit of the Transvaal in Europe at a 
time when credit is essential to the prosperity of the 
colony. 
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XXY 

JoiiANNBSBUEG as a town surprises and disappoints. 
It has been put up in a hurry, and is mostly built of 
corrugated iron. There axe finished buildings, mostly of 
stucco, and innumerable shanties. There are wide streets, 
but they are all dusty. Commissioner Street is the Tnain 
artery for business. It is here that, in imitation of 
America, skyscrapers have been built, which domineer 
over the town more than the old fort does. I saw when 
I arrived that it is a town of suburbs, but there are 
thick congested areas where the metal hovels are so close 
together that the air cannot get between them. This, I 
take it, was the old town of Johannesburg. Old ? Yes, 
it is sixteen or seventeen years old. In many places in 
Johannesburg there are bare excoriated lands, which are 
vacant at present, because greed sterilizes for a time. 
Then the roads — every one says that they are an immense 
improvement on what they had before. One remembers 
what was said of the military roads in Scotland — 

« If you hod seen these roads 
Before they wore made, 

Ton would hold op your hands 
And Mess Qeneml Wads.” 

The roads in Johannesburg are in the pre-Wade 

K 
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condition. Some of the suburbs, like Park Town, are 
suburbs of palaces, and &om some of these, as from the 
houses above the poor golf links, the views are as fine as 
could be desired, and make the imagination ashamed. 
In the evening I had a pleasant walk through this really 
fine suburb, and through some of the green tree avenues 
of the Sachsenwald, which lies at its rocky feet. I even 
saw the measly menagerie, which is said to boast a lion, 
and which certainly possesses an eland, a giraffe, and 
a baboon. 1 saw, too, a magnificent sunset, which Turner 
perhaps could have put in permanent colours, but no one 
else could have touched with the brush. 

No doubt, popular fallacies ore the raw material of 
history, and there are two which I have exploded to-day. 
It is said — and there is nothing like making generaliza- 
tions sweeping — ^that the birds are not song birds in 
Africa. This evening, sitting in an aromatic grove of 
gnm trees, which no doubt was good for its throat, a bird 
was discoursing very sweet music in lic[uid notes just as 
the gorgeous darkness all starred, fell on the high plateau. 
But there is another fallacy which is afoot. They say 
there is no twilight here, but there is. It is not “a 
lengthened sweetness long drawn out,” as it is some- 
times in our northern summer days, but there is a short 
pleasant evening and an after-glow. The day is punctual 
to business hours. 

'* It never oomee an hour too soon, 

Kor makes too long a day.” 

I had the impression, however, that the day’s shutters 
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were put up at the stroke of six, and that the dark fell 
like a thunderclap, but there is a distinct and fine 
“gloaming,” a pleasant compromise between night and 
day, and after that comes the “murk,” which is finely 
mixed with stars. 

To-day I went to visit some “claims.” They are 
not much to look at. The theory of the thing is in- 
teresting j well, perhaps not, but instructive — that is 
better. The State claims all the gold, and when a 
freehold owner of property begins to work for gold, 
then the State makes a proclamation. That proclama- 
tion reserves a certain part (one-tenth part) by agree- 
ment or “pacht” (pact) with the owner, and gives him, 
under the Mynpacht, a half-share of the annual pay- 
ments for licences, which are paid by those who have 
“ pegged-out claims.” When land is proclaimed under the 
present gold law, there is a scramble, and every one 
who in the scrimmage pegs out a claim has to pay the 
Government for the licence, or leave to work. I am 
informed, and believe, that this scramble under the "gold 
law” for claims has not often led to bloodshed, but it 
certainly is a device which looks in that direction. The 
Boer Government, seeing the evils of a system that they 
had inaugurated, proposed to have a lottery for the claims, 
but the war, which turned over so many leaves of Fate’s 
book, put an end to that commendable project, and in the 
mean time the old law, which allows the pegging of claims 
between six in the morning and six at night, and the 
jumping of claims already pegged out under the cover of 
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uight, exists. There is, however, a, new gold law in egg, 
waiting for the hatching, which proposes to put up the 
claims in proclaimed lauds to auction, in which case the 
longest purse would get the claim, and the Government 
and the owner would gat more than they do at present. 
When a man has got a dabn, he need not work it for 
gold, but can sit on it so long as he pays the licence duty. 
And when he works it according to the ordinary custom, 
the gold is his, and he can sell the stone that he wins in 
getting it, or the water he pumps in his winning opera- 
tions to any one who will buy. All this great erudition 
I gather from the decision of the Chief Justice of the 
Transvaal, in a case in which, if I remember aright, the 
Worcester Mining Company were the defendants. 

With regard to other intricate questions connected 
with the gold law, such as Eavatplatz (even as to the 
speUii^ of it I am doubtful), I must peremptorily decline 
to enter. 
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XXVI 

Politics in the Transvaal aU turn on tho pivot of mines. 
A new turn was given to these by the words of Lord 
Harris, spoken at the meeting of the Consolidated Gold 
Fields of South Africa, which was held in London on 
November 8, 1904. "The Transvaal,” he said, “is 
emerging from the corrupt and oligarchical administra- 
tion of the late President Kruger, through the inter- 
mediate process of Crown Colonial Government, to the 
greater freedom of representative and self-government, 
not all at once, but by degrees. The mine-owners of 
the Eand are owners of large and valuable properties, 
and just as in this country great owners of propeity 
recognize that they must undertake great responsi- 
bilities, and assist in the administration of the country, 
so I think this company must realize that it cannot 
divest itself of the responsibility of assisting in the 
administration of local and even perhaps colonial 
affairs. It will probably mean an increase of the staff 
in Johannesburg. Time devoted to public duties is 
time spent away from the office, and therefore, if ofdce 
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work has to be done, there may have to be more men 
to do it.” 

This seems an innocent enough utterance. The men 
who in America shirk this public responsibility are 
abused for their political indolence, and are labelled 
Mugwumps. But when Lord Harris suggests that the 
officers of a great company who are in a new and emerg- 
ing GOimtxy should take an interest in local affairs and 
devote some of their time to these. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is up in arms, and with some sinister 
language tries to besmirch the advico thus temperately 
given. His language was rough, but as I did not take a 
note of it at the time, and os it has not laid hold of 
memory, I will not attempt to q.uote it here. This, 
however, is an indication of the fact that folk with a 
political heart must have that heart where their treasure 
is, and that in the case of Lord Harris’s company, is on 
the Band ; and, further, it is an indication of the avidity 
with which home politicians will make small capital 
out of comparatively unimportant colonial q^uestions. 
South Africa is still, it seems, to bo the rope in this 
political tug of war in England. To suppose that persons 
interested in the welffire of South Africa are to sit still 
and see "Eesponsible Government” forced out of the 
reluctant hands of our Home administration by the 
Hesponsible Government association of Johannesburg 
and the Boers of Pretoria — a responsible government 
which would give to the Boers and those disaffected 
colonists “the upper hand” in the Transvaal — ^is absurd. 
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Britaia has made war and spent £250,000,000 fox 
nothing. But to have secured predominance and then 
to sneak into a lower place, would be an abdication which 
would lose us our South African Colonies, and that would 
be the beginning of the end of our “Imperialist" caBtles 
in the air. 
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XXVII 

I iiA,VE spoken of the higgledy-piggledinosa of this capital 
of the Gold Eeef. All new towns which have been “run 
up” have the same ohaiaoteristios. Here in Pritchard 
Street there are seven or eight story buildings which 
the Americana with brutal pictureaq^uoness call ‘‘sky- 
scrapers,” and next door to these towering stories there 
is a shed of a shop. But there is another aspect of 
Johannesburg which is more important than these snail- 
shells, and that is the snails that live in them — 'the 
people of Johannesburg! I saw next to no poor. It 
was a bustling, strenuous mowd that went about tho 
streets, and here at any rate there are not — although it 
is the dearest town on earth — a large number on the 
verge of starvation, like the twelve millionB we have 
heard about in Great Britain. There was not even a 
depressed look about the people. Tet look at the storms 
they have weathered. A cattle country swept by the 
rinderpest, that was a calamity. The oppression which 
came brfore and after the Eoid, when every door, even the 
door of the Volksraad, was barred with gold and opened 
but to golden keys. Tho war! And yet to-day the 
people are again prosperous, and ten years of peace and 
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dips into the lucky bag of nature, will make this country 
rich " beyond the dreams of avarice,” like Thrale’s Brewery. 
The mineral wealth of the country has only peeped 
through the scrapings which have been made by human 
hands at Kimberley, Jaggersfontein, the Premier, and on 
the Rand. If statesmen will only give this marvellous 
mineral country a chance, it will surprise Europe in the 
next ten glistening years, Many travellers who come 
here, however, think that the mineral wealth is every- 
thing. They confine their observations to the busy 
money-making towns, the roar of the stamps, the huge 
snowdrifts of the white tailings, which, seen from a 
distance, look like huge mamiuees or flower-show tents, 
and do not note the rich country which lies between 
Bloemfontein and Basutoland ; they pay no attention to 
the rich valleys of alluvial soil which will grow any crops 
and any fr'uit, and they don’t believe in the agricultm’ol 
development of the future. I do. I have gone over 
Jackson’s Drift and up the Klip River ; I have seen the 
ploughed land, I have seen the irrigated land, and I know 
what is being done on these even with dilatory agricul- 
ture. Here you scratch the land with the plough, and 
meaHea will grow with the avidity of weeds. I have seen 
how fir trees planted on rockeries of kopjes wiU grow 
with their clutching roots as well and more q^uickly than 
they do in their colder home in Europe. I have seen the 
mimosa tree in full blossom, and I have seen peaches and 
apricots grow and hear in the sturdy orchards. I believe 
that, apart from the immenso miueral resources, which are 
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bidden away in the cellars of earth, the business to be 
done on the ground floor is also gigantic. My drive of 
some twenty-five miles from Johannesburg up the IQip 
Biver to Zurbecom, where there was a mihtaiy station 
to protect the Johannesburg waterworks during the war, 
and where the ground even now can be harvested for 
pom-poms and shrapnel shells, was undertaken on a 
fervid summer day. It is close to our destination at 
Zurbecom that there are the graves of twenty-seven 
of the Gordon Highlanders. We drove back to Johannes- 
burg by another route, and passed the racecourse, and by 
that time I was a convert to the belief that, if willing 
hands can only be found, and stiff hearts are put to the 
furrows, there is a beautiful pastoral future before this 
country, as well as the glittering one which is to come 
from the yellow ground and the banket reef. 

My minor experiences of the drive are unworthy of a 
line of print But you should see a mimosa tree in full 
bloom, the young blue gums with their silver sheen and 
white flowers, the red gums with their crimson edges I 
The rich red earth and even the air was interesting. We 
saw some of the great white locust birds, the finch (the 
blacks call it the suocabul), which is black and wears a 
crimson sash, and has such a long tail that it looks Kke 
a large dragon-fly. It wobbles in its flight so much, 
because of its tail feathers, that a friend of mine has aptly 
called it the “ black rag bird." It is only fair to say of 
this finch with its long ungmnly tail, that it is only the 
male bird that is so appendaged, and that he wears it only 
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in the "mashing” season, and when the courting is over 
he sheds the tail and goes about in "loimge” feathers. 
He has dropped the dignity of being a kind of sable 
comot, but he has achieved the comfort of a dressing- 
jachet. There was interest everywhere on this drive. Not 
only were we where battle had trod, but we saw clever 
and agile little mere oats on the veldt, and all the way I 
had most intelligent companions, who were never tired of 
administering “ long drinks ” of information to my thirsty 
curiosity. Their comradeship would have made dreary 
veldt miles interesting. As yet I have found nothing 
but acute intelligence in the country. If anything, it is 
too eager, and that is its only fault. X want to meet some 
fools to make me feel at home, but I am giving up the 
search — a reverse search from that of Diogenes. Bnt 
besides intelligence, let me say I have met nothing but 
courtesy. I visited to-day a compound where there are 
seventy natives, and they all wore black shiny smiles. 
They were playiug on the earth at an incomprehensible 
game, which is said, but upon slender information, to 
resemble backgammon. Some of the boys were playing 
football, which was excellent with the temperature at 76°. 
Here there is no difficulty in getting black labourers. 
The work is surface work and easy, and the blacks excel 
in that. I have come back after a snnny drive of forty 
miles with wrists as red and face as sunbtumt as to justify 
the proud title of "red neck," which the Boers used to 
apply to the English soldiera. 
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XXVIll 

A 'WEBK ago Premier Diamond mine £1 shares were at 
forty-nino ; they are at sixty to-day. The owners of the 
racecourse in Johannesburg subscribed £10 each; they 
bought the freehold of the oom’se, and became, to their 
surprise, the owners of gold land. They sold the land 
for mining, and that gave the five hundred mombers of 
the turf club, thousands of pounds each. A syndicate 
of mine-ownoTB purchased the freehold of a farm of 1700 
morgen for £26,000. Thoy desired the land for the pur- 
pose of getting water to their mines. They sold the 
mining rights and the surface rights in those lands, 
retaining the water rights, and received the sum of 
£80,000 in cash for that concession. Two early specu- 
lators, before the real development of the reef, came up 
and had to bargain for the land of a widow. One of 
them would have given £600 for her rights. She wanted, 
as a widow had every right to want, £550 ; but the 
fortune-seeking gentleman would not budge Aom his 
£600 offer. So the negotiations ended for that night. 
The other gentleman, who had, I believe, the gift — ^if not 
of languages— of language, talked to his colleague that 
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night, and next morning they went back to the widow 
and made her happy with the £560 for a property which 
hag ginoe yielded to its owners something like £3,000,000. 
This shows that this ia a country of dazzling romance. 
Tom Tiddler’s ground is nothing to it, although in some 
cases you have to pick up the gold and silver from a 
depth of 2500 feet below the surface, and the reef is still 
dipping to the south. But stories like these authentic 
instances, stories which make the mouth of your pocket 
water, are as common here as blackberries ore at home. 
The oases where in the “toss-up” the coin falls “tails” 
uppermost, are more difficult of investigation, and when 
probed are not exhilarating. To be In this atmosphere, 
where to some oxtent gambling is a business, makes one 
feel in a hurry. There is no “retired leisure” or taking 
sedate pleasure in this stock exchange. I feel, however, 
in a condition of “ splendid isolation,” for I never had a 
gold or diamond share. 

Johannesburg is in strange contrast to the country 
round it, with its quiet farms, where it seems always 
afternoon. There are few fields, and where there are 
boundaries they are not hedgerows, but barbed wire 
stretched between atobs of willow. But these “stobs” 
begin to show leaves and branches soon after they have 
been put in the ground. There are in some places for- 
bidding hedges of bayonet-like ^oes, which are formid- 
able not only on account of their pointa, hut because 
they harhoux snakes. But the country is quiet, "Nvith 
a wide sabbath look over its sunshine-lit vastness. But 
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Johannesburg ! it is never Sunday there, or Sunday is 
os restless as the rest of the week. The Boers stUl 
have their religion. They observe the Bible. They 
search their consciences. They go to church and listen 
to sermons, and these are long and rousing. But the 
rest of the inhabitants seem to have no religion, or if 
they have it is not marked by any public observance. 
They don’t read the Bible; they peruse share Ksts. 
They don’t believe in Providence, but in a boom. They 
play tennis all Sunday. They do not know it, but they 
might do worse than believe in something. 

One day, soon after my arrival in Johannesburg, I went 
to see the places from which that great and growing town 
will in future probably draw its increased water-supply. 
Not only is water a primary necessity in a place where 
the roads get up and blow in your face, in a country 
where it is always srmshine, and where the sanitary 
arrangements would be greatly improved (and are going 
to be improved) by water-carriage of refuse and proper • 
sewage disposal, but water is as essential to the mines 
as labour is. For every ton of ore crushed, about 400 
gallons of water are req^uired. As a stamp crushes about 
£ve tons in a day, and there are nearly 6000 stamps at 
work to-day, and as there wiU probably be more than 
twice as many at work in five or six years, it is obvious, 
even to rudimentary arithmetic, that even now the trade 
will require for use something hke twelve million gallons 
of water a day, and that the demand, both for trade and 
for domestic purposes, will go on increasing as the great 
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trade prospers, A city that is set on a hill oaamot he 
hid, and Johannesburg is nearly 6000 feet above sea- 
level. But besides this prominence of the high-set city, 
its position also makes the problem of water - supply 
a very dif6.cult one. AH the water that is supplied to 
Johannesburg has, therefore, to be pumped. It is not 
possible here to make large storage reservoirs, as in 
England, in high valleys, and to allow the water to run 
down to the towns, which are for the most part on river- 
levels. The “rand” means “a ridge.” So here for the 
fiUiag of our cups we are at the mercy of a steam-engine. 
And here, as all the wealth is mineral and is taken from 
the ground, so even the water has to come from the 
bowels of the earth. It is true there was a scheme for 
collecting the waters falling on and running off a small 
catchment area of five miles’ in extent at Vierfontein. The 
word Vierfontein means “four streams,” and it seemed a 
fairly good place to collect and store water. A dam was 
begun, but before it was finished the syndicate became 
aware that it would be better to get water firom the 
dolomite formation further to the south, and the dam 
was not completed. All round Johannesburg to the 
south and west and north there is a great deposit 
of magnesian limestone, which is called by geologists 
dolomite, and by the Dutch “ elephant’s klip,” that is, 
"elephant’s rook,” and they call it that because when it 
weathers on the surface the rock is not unlike the eomi- 
gated hide of an elephant. Most of the Dutoh names 
mean something. Their name for the rock in which the 
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gold is found is "banket,” and that is the word which 
is applied to Boer “ hard bake ” with almonds in it, and 
there is suMdent resemblance between the rock and 
the sweet to make the simile a good one. Before the 
water properties of this rock were known, a syndicate, 
as we have seen, was formed to seonre for the mines the 
waters of the four streams, and hence their dam. Though 
the gathering -ground was small, their scheme was a 
feasible one. The Johannesburg Water Company, after 
some unsuccessfnl experiments at supply, had gone to 
the dolomite formation at a place above Kliprivers oog, 
a distance of eighteen miles from Johannesburg, and 
was pumping from that exodlent underground reservoir 
nearly two million gallons of water a day to the town. 
As, at the time I was in Johannesburg, the question of 
the transfer of the three companies’ undertakings to the 
Band Water Board was being much discussed, on a 
Sunday I drove with some Mends to see the site of the 
proposed reservoir at Vierfontein, then into the Klip 
valley to Oliphant’s Vlei, thence to Zwartzkopies, and 
then on to Booicop, to see some of the proposed sources 
of supply from the dolomite. My friend, who drove me 
in his motor-car, is not only an accomplished engineer, 
but he is the most accomplished motor-car driver that I 
ever sat beside. To that fact I owe my life. To the 
roads I owe my bruises. I never had such a journey 
on wheels. Now we ware bumping over huge boulders, 
now we were in the trough of a rut a foot deep, now we 
ware in the waters of a drift, now on the trackless veldt 
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Only half the time was I on my seat, and when, as I did 
frequently, I returned to it, it was with, a suddenness 
that shook. When I was on the seat, it was a grim-death 
hold that maintained me in it for a minute, until one of 
the side wheels was upon a parapet, or the whole motor 
went down with a hump into a three-foot drain -like 
cutting across the road. And that from uiup. in the 
morning tiU. 4.30 in the afternoon, with a blessed hospital 
rest of an hour for lunch by the river and under willow 
trees. We want over fifty miles that day, and these arc 
even at this distance of time sore to remember. But, 
although I do not exaggerate the inequalities and perils 
of these things they call roads, 1 want to do justice to 
the fiiend who drove us. I never sat behiud a chauffeur 
with more ability and resource. Had it not been for 
these qualities over these fifty inauspicious miles, I 
should not be here to tell the tale. His alertness over- 
came all difficulties, and these were innumerable. His 
quick judgment always chose the better way. But 
what struck me as much as Ms ability as a driver was 
the way that the ten horse-power car ^ stood the 

tbonsa-^id strains, the jolts, the bumps, the furrows, 
the knotted out crops of innumerable strata. It 
weathered these storms magnificently, but it must have 
had physical memories of that sabbath day’s journey, 
as I had. Looking back on it, and remembering how 

' 1 hare left the name of the oar to he filled in when I hnow which 
firm of mahere will give me the most for the etop-preae epoco. You 
eee, the oommetoial inetiuot ie developing in mo since I have been in 
Johannesburg. 

h 
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near death I was on a dozen occasions, remembering 
how my fears, which might have been taken by some 
to be voiced in imprecations, were really escaping in 
sudden prayers, I am convinced that that Sunday was 
the moat religious day I have had for a very long time. 
It was, too, a day beginning with a spring fteshness, 
soaring into a zenith oven, and falling into clouds and 
thunder in the afternoon, but not to rain. A few half- 
crown drops came down on the roof of the stoep after 
we had returned in safety, but that was all. There was 
no shower-bath for the air, and that needed washing and 
cooling. But even after the hot day and the sore experi- 
ences, the air was fresh and breatheable, and the lungs 
drank their fill. Even then the whole sky above the 
Magaliesberg mountains was flushing and winking with 
the summer lightning, and the garden was chirping with 
innumerable crlcketB. 

The veldt is not only rich — especially after rains — in 
summer flowers of all sorts, which are the more precious 
in their blooms because of the level bareness of the red 
earth in which they grow, but the "flowers of air” — 
butterflies, moths, and dragon-flies, which freq[uent its 
dear spaces of broad air — are also many to the captive 
eye, and float in the imaginataon. But my imagination is 
like the needle to the pole, and those flutters of wings, 
the pausing of the red-bodied dragon-fly over the marsh 
in the veldt, only make me think of the sapphire of our 
own gossamer-winged marsh frequenters. I am always 
weighing in the scales of comparison, and instead of 
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lihiowing tihe sword into one of the scales, as the Roman 
conqueror did, I throw in my heetrt. It is a country 
to glamour you; but home is the country to love, 
and I have found many colonial hearts of my way of 
thinking. 
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XXIX 

In tho old Umc thore naed to bo petty tribal waie between 
tho natives of various races employed in the mines. 
The men of different tribes, although all of the Bantu 
fanuly, had to be kept in separate compounds, and the 
feuds were many, if they did not lead to very serious 
oonsequences. But there were broken heads and white 
plasters to show where they had been. WhUst I was in 
the midst of the mines there were some little coloured 
wars. Thus, I saw in the Gape Argus of November 22 a 
statement that, on Eriday night, the 18th instant, a 
cold-blooded murder took place in the Chinese q^uarter 
at the Van Ehyn Compound. This seems to have been 
an affray between the Chinese coolies and the Chinese 
police. A policeman was stabbed by a coolie, while two 
others had Uieir brains battered out with jumpers; a 
fourth was so seriously injured that he was not expected 
to live, and a fifth was just saved by the timely arrival 
of tho compound manager. On Sunday, December 11, 
there was a battle between Chinamen and blacks. It 
appears that a block Helen was the cause of the 
strife. In the war which ensued oue Ohmamau aud 
three blacks were kULed. One could match these details 
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from Patcliifo Highway. But here tlie stories are grist 
to the mills of politicians at' home ; and it is unfortuiiate 
that politicians will seize for their platform performances 
the picturesque details of such encounters, instead of the 
solid facts of the case. Such incidents have occurred in 
a hundred oases before. They have come to nothing of 
real importance under the strong hands of a vigilant police 
— a force which, I have no doubt, deserves an encomium 
as high as was conferred upon our English force by the 
Adolph Beck Commission, which kept its knout for the 
deserving Home Office. But these sensational incidents 
are really beside the question. Every one knows how a 
motor-car accident in England attracts the public eye, 
while you may be run over by a bus or a four-wheeler 
witliout getting any kudos out of the martyrdom. There 
is a microscope on the mines at present. 

I have seen several of the mines and the compounds. 
I have seen the anthills in millions on the veldt, and 
Johannesburg and the Band is only a human authin, 
And what is this iudustry ? It has been on hot-foot since 
1886, and aU. the gold that has been got out by the busy 
ants of men since that time, if put into a boll, would only 
form a globe 15 feet in diameter. Even the industry in 
California, which has existed for many years, has only 
produced gold enough to form a globe 21 feet in diameter. 
But, considering the time the mines have been at work in 
the "Witwatorarand, they have done better than those of 
Oalifomia. Still, I suppose it was worth the trouble, 
although the result seems small. Nowhere, so far as I 
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know, has gold been gob from the conglomerate banket 
in the same way that it has on the Eand. In other places, 
gold has been procured largely from quartz, and from 
alluvial deposits, and only the other day there was a 
rumour that the banket with gold in it had been discovered 
in Ehodesia. But rumour is a jade, wiidi a mouth full of 
lies. And in this case, although there may be banket 
in Ehodesia, it is stdl a question whether the sprinkled 
gold in it is worth the working. Jealous Johannesburg 
says “no." I hope, for the sake of Ehodesia, that the 
answer will be “ yes.” 

There are a great many Americans in Johannesburg 
who brought their experience from California and Klon- 
dyke to this new market, and one of these, being 
shown soma quartz with gold in it, was asked what he 
thought of a mine that could yield that, and he answered 
in the deliberate way in which Americans speak, as if 
they had all eternity to finish the sentence, " Wall, you 
might just as well show me the nail of a horse’s shoe, and 
ask me how fast that horse could travel.’’ A graphic 
answer. 

Bub it was not of Amerioans, who do not live in 
compounds, but in nioe villas at Park Town, that I meant 
to speak here, but of the blacks and the yellows. No one 
should be in Johannesburg without visiting some of these 
large-scale bothies, and endeavouriag to make up his 
mind on the question of the slavery of the Chinese. He 
ought, also, to make himself acquainted with the 
conditions of the industry, and the methods by which 
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the gold is won. As to the underground working, it is 
difficult to speak. All miTiing is, more or less, of a 
luoky-bag, but gold-mining on the !Rand is more of 
an industrial venture than a gambling enterprise. It 
is worth while looking at the matter from that point 
of view. 
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XXX 

The BaJily News, in an article publislied on December 
20, 1904, speaks with a “nice derangement” of epithets, 
as Mies. Malaprop would have said, of the “nanseona 
mining brood.” I have seen something of the gentlemen 
that the Daily News thus describes, and I have formed, 
perhaps on better information, a different opinion of them, 
In my view, they are intelligent, hardworking, shrewd, 
money-making men. They are like our own coUiory- 
owners, cotton-spinners, and financiers, as M[t. Chamber- 
lain said, only, if possible, with keener edge. But why 
they should be called “nauseous” merely because they 
carry on a lucrative business I fail to understand, except 
that envy has a foul mouth. 

But the idea that Johannesburg is the "hub ” of the 
South African wheel is, it would seem, a megalomaniacal 
error. If you find out, not the boom value of the mines, 
but the real value, a moderate 10 per cent, is made out 
of the Band, and that is without allowing for a sinking 
fund to pay off the capital value of the mines in twenty- 
five or thirty years, in which time those in work may be 
exhausted. That is no great return when you remember 
that you can get 7 to 8 per cent, on mortgage for building 
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stands in or about Johannosburg. It is poor pay for ex- 
ploiting ; and if you discover that only about £11,000,000 
per annum is spent out of the mining receipts on labour 
on the Rand, and that the dividends go away largely to 
Europe and America, there is little enough for this 
hobbledehoy town to live upon. 

A gentleman that I, to some extent, as far as courtesy 
would permit, cross-examined, told me ho had gone into 
this matter from the point of view of the figures, and 
even romembermg that if facts ore false witnesses figures 
are more so, some of his calculations bore out the 
view I have ventured to express above. He told me 
that the mines had once been valued at £470,000,000, but 
that to-day, or at the beginning of the year, more sane 
calculations had been made, and the value was put at 
£48,000,000. The amount of capital expended had been 
about £36,000,000,. and the total rekim from the mines 
last year was about £21,000,000. He had, with a sleuth- 
hound pertinacity, calculated that the worMng expenses 
of the mines — ^for mining on the Rand is, in a sense, a 
manufacture — amounted to about 75 per cent, of the 
gross receipts, or about £16,000,000 per annum ; of that, 
and here speculation came in to help the lame foot of 
orithmetio, he calculated that £6,000,000 went out of 
the country, and largely, and unfortunatd.y, to America, 
for machinery and the like, and that left £11,000,000 for 
the white and black population of the Rand, There was, 
therefore, for the return on the capital value of £48,000,000, 
or, say, £50,000,000, exactly £5,000,000, or 10 per cent., 
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and that money, as we have seen, largely fonnd its way 
out of the country, and roosted in England, Europe, and 
America. His view was that that really was a business- 
like measure of the financial capacity of the mines, and 
according to him these were “ times most bad, without 
the hope of better to be had,” for, although the deep 
levels were better and would yield lOJ pennyweights of 
gold per ton, the winning of these cost more money on 
capital account, cost more time, and were, of course, more 
expensive to work. The real source of increased profit 
to the owners was to be found in the 75 per cent, work- 
ing expenses. Their chance was to decrease that per- 
centage, and hence, in his view, the mine-owners now 
found virtue in favour of the liquor law, by which it is 
made a crime, with a heavy penalty of fine and imprisonr 
ment, to supply natives with intoxicants — and hence, 
too, their desire for Chinese cheap labour. His horizon, 
however, was bounded by the per cent, profits, and he saw 
and said that it was a poor return for money from a 
gold-mine. His own interests, I gathered, lay tho other 
way, and he praised investments in land which would 
yield a return of from 6 to 8 per cent, without risk — 
without the risk even of being called a " nauseous brood ” 
by the jDwUy News, Why should people be glamoured 
into a gold-mine when the sedate land would produce 
such a steady harvest 1 
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XXXI 

It is not to to doubted that there is some vehement 
opinion against the experimental employment of the 
Chinese. There are those who look for a great future 
for South Africa. It has a wonderful climate, but it 
wants men and money. The last— capital — ^is as essen- 
tial as the labour or the sunshine. But, notwithstanding 
that fact, there axe many who wage a wordy war against 
the class they call Bond lords, or, with even more refine- 
ment, a “nauseous brood.” Most men who sco oleoily 
ore convinced that nothing is to be done to exploit it and 
make it a white man’s country, unless money can be 
induced to go there ; and at the same time they scold the 
capitalists who have gone there and helped to the present 
prosperity, and hold up these to the contempt of the 
British reader, and charge it as an offence against them 
that they axe on the Band for dividends, and nothing 
else. I wonder what they think capital emigrates for? 
But these axe the strange contradictory phases of political 
controversy. 

One of the arguments used by those somewhat able 
preachers, is that the policy of the Band lords, the domi- 
nant race, is to secure serf labour, so that the white 
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labour — ^the white proletariat, wMoh Lord Milnor said 
was not wanted in the country — ^may not have the upper 
hand of votes. Their desire, it is said, is not to have 
a white labouring class which can dictate to the masters 
in the matter of wages ; which can have a powerful say 
in political questions in South Africa. They desire to 
introduce slave labour that they may outflank trades 
unionism. It is a war of classes, and this hireling 
chivalry is to fight the Band lords’ battles. Well, looking 
at the condition of some of onr other colonies, it might 
well seem that such fears, if entertained by capital in 
South Africa, were not ill founded. But whether it is 
a rational dread or not, this is tho uncompromising 
attitude taken up by many porsona who call them- 
selves impartial because they are not interested in the 
mines. They assert two things — that tho Eeport of the 
Transvaal Labour Commission, upon which this new 
policy as to labour is said to rest, was the report of a 
"packed body,” and therefore an unsoxmd foundation; 
and second, that it is not true that imskilled white labour 
would not do the work of the mines, and these advocates 
point to Mr. Oreswell’s experiments at the Village Main 
Beef Mine — experiments which have been described by all 
who have inquired into them as failures, and experiments 
which have bean abandoned by the owners of the mine 
in question. The discrediting of the Labour Commission 
Beport is on tmworthy trick. 

But one curious feature of this political argument is 
freely developed in the articles reprinted from the Daily 
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Gh/romole. The view of the writer is that South Africa 
has a curse — gold. That it is being sacrificed by its 
rulers to a clique with a lust for huge profits, and yet in. 
a high-faluting peroration he says, "Every kopje, every 
valley, cries aloud for capital and skill.” Does this in- 
genious gentleman think that the way to get the “ cry ” 
adequately answered is by crucifying the existing 
capitalists, by treating them as criminals, because they, 
like every other human boing, want a return on their 
invested money ? Does he think that skill will go where 
capital does not go ? Such reasoning may do very well 
for a dady paper commissioner, but.ib will not convince 
a practical public. The practical public of South Africa 
have coma to the conclusion, that “under present con- 
ditions and cost of living the use of unskilled white 
labour in the mines is practically impossible.” And after 
carefully looking into the matter, and having, as I said, 
no interest in any mine, I am inclined to think that that 
view is well founded. This is an emergency experi- 
ment. If, as is possible, large deposits of alluvial gold 
are found in South Africa, and tempt the somewhat un- 
desirable digger and his satellites to the colony, the 
aspect of affairs might change. But at present the 
mining operations can only be conducted by means of 
large capital expenditure. To get the capital to adventure 
in the enterprise you must persuade it to go there. To 
persuade it you must show it a probability of a sub- 
stantial return, and to do so you must secure it the 
labour which is necessary to the working of the mines. 
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In the present condition of sentiment it is impossible to 
compel the black man to do a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay. It is possible that in the whole of the country 
south of the Zambesi tliere may not bo a sufficient 
number of black boys to supply the growing wants of the 
mines. What, then, is the alternative? This contro- 
versialist is like all ardent advocates, a little unfair. 
He seems to admit that the Chinese are weU fed and 
well housed — ^he even indicates that they are becoming 
fastidious, and ask for eggs at breakfast— eggs at 3s. 6d. 
a dozen. But he says on another page, “Mine-owners 
are far too astute to treat the first lot badly.” And he 
admits that the “ cause ” in South Afinca — tlie cause he 
was sent out to advocate — ^has not been helped by the 
cry of “ slavery ” at home. But is this a fair inference — 
except for the writer of articles with head-linos — ^tho 
inference that in future, when there are, say, 100,000 
Chinese in the country, the astute mine-owners will 
treat them badly? Does a selfish man underfeed his 
horse, or kick the dog ? This suggestion is not worthy of 
a pen attempting to be fair. 

Then his farther argument is that the Chinese are a 
poor lot, and don’t pay at the price, only doing 23'2 inches 
a day, while the Kaffirs throughout the Band do 36*7 
inches. This, even if it were accurate, seems futile argu- 
ment, Either it cheapens production or it does not. 
His idea is that it is intended to cheapen production, and 
yet the astute mine-owners are, it seems, taking inferior 
workmen whore they could get black men who would do 
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more for the same wage. Again, this, I take it, is sensa- 
tional daily paper head-line writing. 

Then, finally, he has a triumphant poke at the capi- 
talists — ^for this is a capitalist hunt — and he says gold 
costs 31fi. lA. per ton to work, and its value is 41s. d'lA. 
There is therefore half a sovereign of profit per ton for 
dividend. But the q^uestion is what the 10s. has to pay 
interest on, and our writer does not help us here. 

It is therefore a far-seeing policy with which these 
gentlemen of the Band are credited. They desire, it would 
seem, to live a dominant class in a country worked by 
serf labour. They foresee a time when, if white unskilled 
labour is introduced, the tail of labour will wag the dog 
of capital, and that they desire to prevent and hinder by 
freezing out white labour altogether, and in its place 
procuring the services of Chinamen at from Is. to 28. a day. 
This, of course, is contrary to the intention of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Balfour said that the object of the ordinance 
was not to displace white labour that yellow humanity 
was introduced, and Lord Milner calculated that for every 
ten Chinamen employed there would be employment for 
anothm: white man, Chinese labour was to be the means 
to white employment. And the facts bear out the truth 
of these anticipations. The Colonial Secretary, in his 
speech at Leamington the other day, said that Chinese 
labour had increased the number of white men employed 
by 1700. That may be true, but how it is compatible with 
a statement published in the same paper it is difidcult 
to see. A Johannesburg newspaper of December 5, 1904, 
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coutaoned in a. letter from Lord Milner read at a meet- 
ing at Dorking on December 2, that “the introduction 
of 7000 to 10,000 Chinese to the Transvaal had resulted 
in 1000 additional men finding emplo 3 rment in the mines, 
and that 8000 to 10,000 whites were benefiting directly 
by the iutroducton of the first 7000 Ohinese.” But we 
have already given tlie exact statistics. 

But Mr. Haylor, notwithstanding his mission from the 
Daily Ohroniele, does not propose to repeal the Chinese 
ordinance, even if the Liberals came into power to- 
morrow, and thereby opens a trap-door in his platform, 
through which he and his arguments disappear from view. 
It is easy to taUc “ large ” of the future of race problems 
and what not, but what we have to do with is the imme- 
diate future — “one step enough for me" — and Mr. Haylor 
has no practical step to propose. 
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XXXII 

By the oouilesy of some of the Rand lords, I was 
enabled to see some mines, some mills, and some com- 
pounds, The whole of the processes ore fall of interest. 
I dare say many people at home think that the gold is got 
here by digging, as in the Australian sense, or by washing, 
as in the Klondyke sense, but it is got by mining. The 
deepest mine at present worked is some 2600 feet below 
the surface. The rook is drilled, and by charging the 
drill-holes with dynamite, or some Idndred substance, and 
exploding the charge, the stubborn stuff (banket) is brought 
away, taken up the shaft, and then crushed by means of 
stamps. Prom the stamps it is washed in its crushed 
state over copper plates where the crushings are mixed 
with mercury, and the mercury and gold form an omdgam. 
The gold is taken out of the amalgam, and, so far, the 
process is complete. But much gold is not extracted by 
this method. The d&nis has still to ho treated with 
cyanide of potassium, and this, after standing in the great 
vats for about eight days, reduces the gold which is 
contained in the slimy dSms to a solution. The solution 
is then ponred over zinc, which extracts the gold from it. 
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The process might really be as properly callod a process 
of manufacture as of mining. 

First we saw the machinery which drives the mill — 
forces down air into the mine and the like ; some of it 
made in Milwaukee^ some in England. Then we went 
into the roar of the stamps, which is more noisy than “ the 
far-sounding sea.” The noise was deafening; speech 
in the presence of these pounding hammers, impossible. 
The day I was there, there were 300 stamps at work out 
of a total of 320 at that particular mine. That was even 
a greater number than was at work before the war, and 
that had been made possible by Chinese labour. In a 
gold-mine, from beginning to end you see no gold— uutU. 
it comes to the smelting. Up to that time it is a matter 
of faith. But I saw mudi which was as iniereslang as 
gold. I saw the works, and the stamps, and the cyanide 
tanks, and the compounds. The old Kaffir compound was 
a poor place — a barrack square with bouses round it. 
Most of the sleeping-places were without windows, and 
the light and air had to find its way in at the door, or at 
a grating over the door. The Kaffirs, making their little 
anklots and other wire ornaments, had to sit near the 
entrance to get the light. They are greatly improved 
to-day, and windows have boon, or are being, pub into all 
the rooms in the Kaffir compound. That has been 
brought about by the regulations which have been made 
in connection with the housing of the Ohinese. 

In this Kaffir compound there were 1600 blacks, and 
had been for years, and no English editor had gone into 
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literary hysterics about the slavery. But the new Chinese 
compound, which must, with its hospital and other 
appHances, have cost the company £40,000, is much better 
than the other ; and the Chinese keep their quarters much 
neater than the blacks. In their sleeping-rooms the 
Chinamen had folded up their blankets — a thing that is 
very rare in the slovenly black quarters. In this com- 
pound, where there was more light and air-space than in 
the black compound, there were 3200 Chinese ; of these, 
400 were employed above ground, some of them as police- 
men, some as cooks. The men I saw were physically 
strong and healthy. In many cases they had a distinctly 
European cast of countenance. Somo of them had the 
Asiatic type, and they looked lugubrious j but none of the 
others, so far as I could judge, looked unhappy, ^though, 
as a race, it is not as happy-looking as the black race— 
who grin much, even under the excruciating torture of 
their own concertina performances. One man I saw in a 
comfortable hospital who was, apparently, opium-drunk. 
There were very few cases of disease. The police — 
Chinese— in khaki, looked very smart. I saw the work- 
men from tho mine come to the check office when they 
had done their "shift” in the mine. Most of them were 
coming up at three o’clock, although the time of the 
shift lasted until five, but they had done their 36 inches, 
and were entitled to their Is. 6d. So up they came and 
got th e ir tickets. I saw one man who had done four 
inches more and earned his Is. 8A, and I was informed 
that one Chinese cormorant for work did 70 inches in the 
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day. As yot the Chinese are not as expert as the black 
men were, and don’t do, on tho average, quite so much 
work, but they are learning their trade, and are apt 
apprentices, and, oddly enough, they and tho black men 
work side by aide in tho mine together, and tho blacks 
are teaching the yellows their handicraft. I saw tho 
Chinamen feed. The food consisted of a moss of rice 
and meat and vegetables (they are fond of beans), and 
each man as he got his dish looked at it with a critical 
eye, and I saw no dissatisfaction on their sphinx-like 
faces. Each man brought with him a tin can for his tea, 
and they returned with their meal to their quarters in 
the compound and produced their chopsticks, and, I hope 
sincerely, enjoyed themselves. Some of thorn are taking 
to the more civilized and more wholesale method of feeding 
with the spoon. But I saw some use their fingers with 
gusto, and one man used his stringy hair as a table 
napkin — a course which I could not approve. I asked as 
to their vices. Some smoked opium and made themselves 
stupid with it. But these were the exception. There 
was not much, if any, gambling, but thoso wore Chinese 
from the north of China. They write letters home and 
post them freely. They are fond of children, and there 
were eight children under ten years of age in the com- 
pound who had been brought over by their parents. 
How, axe these displacing white labour ? Since the Chinese 
have been employed at this particular mine, the company 
have employed 90 more white men, and had the greatest 
difficulty in getting men fit for the well-paid places they 
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had to fill. It is the low whites about the compound 
that require the most looking after. It is those men who 
win knock the Chinese or black men about, relying — God 
save the mark I — ^upon belonging to the dominant race. 
It is to watch these men, and prevent their brutalities, 
that those who ore responsible have to devote a good 
deal of their time. The blacks and yellows do not 
molest one another, there is no race hatred between 
them. But when wo hear of making South Africa a 
white man’s country, I remember these bleached bullies 
and hesitate. 

I wish I could have spoken to some of these copper- 
coloured Asiatics, to find out what was passing in their 
heads 5 but my ignorance shamed me and prevented me. 
It was deep crying to deep. Were they thinking of 
home with a clinging regret ? My heart is not in these 
highlands; where are their hearts, I wonder? What is the 
hope that leads them on, down the mine, for a ten-hours’ 
shift ? Is it only the food, which is much better than 
they get in their hovels at home ? Is it the wages, which 
they are spending freely, or is it the hope of the return 
to diina after the three years ? As to their spendings, 
I saw one man who had acquired and was carrying with 
pride a blue-painted tin box. Was ho preparing to pack 
up and go homo at the end of his three years, or was this 
a box for his treasures, his bank ? It was a nice tin box, 
and bright blue, but he must have done a good many 
inches before he could buy that box; but his heart no 
doubt, was iu there. Wore they, in this dusty summer 
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heat, thinldng of far Manchuria, with ita 20 degrees of 
frost? I wish I could have read their thoughts, but 
it was only from the blank title-pago of their faces 
that I thought I could read that they were not 
unhappy, and by my own eyes that I could judge that 
they were not uncomfortable. That compound life is not 
absolute liberty, is true, but it must have its merits, for 
there is a black boy in the compound at this mine who 
has been ten years in the service of the company. He 
has not served continuously. He has gone away to his 
kraal, but he has always come back. If I had to 
choose between the compound and a Scotch or English 
workhouse, or, if you like, an asylum, I would go 
to the compound, notwithstanding dissuading editors. 
Besides, if it is as choumaoribed as in the case of these 
institutions I have mentioned, as in the case of public 
schools at home, there is the big bow window at the end 
of three years, which looks out on the snows of North 
China, if they want to go back. And won’t tlie blue box 
make a sensation there 1 If the black compound is not 
slavery, how is the yellow compound serfdom ? They are 
much the same in the matter of food, except that in some 
mines they give the black, Kaffir beer.^ I had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the mine compounds with the great 
compound of the Johannesburg corporation, in which 
about three thousand black men, and I don’t know how 
many mules, are housed and fed. The work performed 

‘ At one oomponnd it costs Sfd. to 6d. a day to feed a black man, 
wbile it costs lid. per day to feed a Ohinataan, 
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by the corporation in the removal of night-soil and rofase 
in disinfecting, and in otlier sanitary work, is g i gantic, 
and, after careful inspection, I am convinced that it is 
well and ably done. Put the compounds at the Tniiiaa 
where the blacks and the Chinese are housed certainly 
compare favourably with the compound where tho cor- 
poration house their black servants. 

It is well to remember that what tho mine-owners 
wanted was labour, and not Chinese labour. We may 
agree with Henry George, that all wealth is the product 
of labour, or we may disagree with him, but there is no 
question that there can be no wealth produced, indeed 
there can be no living without labour, and it seems 
natuiul that mine-owners desire to make their industry 
prosperous, although that to some fanatics seems 
heinous. That could not be done, as we have seen, by 
means of white labour. Hie gold reef on the Rand cannot 
pay for white labour. It is quite true that gold-mines 
are worked in Western Australia by white-men’s work. 
But in these they get something like an ounce of gold 
for the ton of ore worked, which will pay the white man's 
wages of seventeen or eighteen shillings a day. But in 
tho Rand they get only eight or nine pennyweight per 
ton, and in Rhodesia there are mines where they only got 
from two and a half to three pennyweight per ton. 
That assay will not, of course, bear white wages. But they 
not only could not afford white labour, they were short of 
black boys. They had no choice. They would have pi-e- 
ferred black hoys to yellow coolies. It is true the blacks 
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axe uiLoertaiii. They 'will go away after a fow months 
in the mine with their earnings, hut on tho whole they 
axe good workmen, especially those from the Portuguese 
territory, and do better work than white unskilled 
labour. Although the Chinaman will, in my view, learn 
to be as good a workman, be has to be taught. He is 
as yet “raw.” His language malces intei-pretors neces- 
sary. His labour, even if it is equal to the black man’s, 
is not cheaper. He receives as good wages, as good food, 
and better house accommodation, than the black worker. 
With the cost of bringing jiitn and sending him back, 
which must be put at some £15 a head, he is as dear 
an article to buy (let us say, out of deference to the slave 
theory) as the black boy, who will cost about £3 to £4 a 
head to procure. But the black boy may have to be re- 
placed several times in a period of three years. Although 
this industry would, I am convinced, have preferred 
native to foreign labour, it was not to bo had. It was 
therefore Hobson’s choice. I have not spoken to any 
one in this country who has not admitted the necessity 
of the step. Some of them, to salve too sensitive con- 
sciences, have said " it was a sad necessity,” but that is 
the whole length the opposition goes here. We know, 
however, what was said in England. 
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XXXIII 

Eaih, it can rain with a vengeance. We have had such 
a storm as would be " head-lined ” in England. Only 
the other day three inches of rain feU in twenty-four 
hours. This morning we had torrential rains. The rain 
sounded on the tin town of Johannesburg like a 
thousand “stamps” working, and the ligb tning was 
incessant for a time. The whole sky was scratched with 
fire ; and the thunder — these peals were blows of sound, 
and one felt one’s ears black and blue, when a little 
silence fell on them hke balm. But the storm passed 
away to the east, the freshness came into one’s room from 
the grateful garden, and the sun came out and began to 
dry up the pools and turn Johannesburg into dust again.^ 

I fear I have not said sufficient in description of this 
great town. The new Rand dub was opened while I was 
in Johannesburg. There are sis hundred members, and 
I should say they were all at lunch there on the second 
day. Although the club is not yot completed, it promises 

1 The duet of Jolmnneshaiff toa teen examined, and it is found to 
be os sharp, angttlor, and initatlng as that taken from the mine atopes, 
and the mlne-dnst, as we know, is responsihlo for two of the disoases 
which have to answer for many dcoths each year— Book-drill pnotunonia 
and miner’s phthisis. Tet the olimato of Johannesburg is mostly dust. 
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woU in its central hall. GHiat day there was not room to 
stand in a place they call the *' lounge.” There are two 
other duhs. One at the foot of Hospital Hill, called the 
Athensenm, which has pretensions to literature, for it has 
Minerva’s owl for a crest. But really it is an excellent 
and hospitable little club. It is cool, with a shady 
stoep, which induces to idling, not in my experience a 
characteristic of the town of Johannesburg. But here, as 
it is literary, it is indulged in. There are idle men every- 
where, and this may be tiieir resort. I think the qualifi- 
cation for membership of this club is that you must have 
been at a pubHo school or university in Englond— or 
you must not. Three clubs seem to be a sufficient 
compliment for a town. It also — for it is a pleasure- 
loving place — boasts an opera-house, a theatre, and a 
music-hall. At the theatre they were acting the Gimme 
Eoneymom, but I am informed that it had no bearing 
on the problem. 

There are three daily papers published in Johannes- 
burg, the Transoaal Leader, the Band Daily MaU, and 
the /Star. They seem uwspapers, and that is the first duty 
of a " daily.” But they are addicted to head-lines, and 
some of these, although in the largest letters, are of the 
most misleading sort. " Who was it ? ” " Has it fallen ? ” 
"Now’s the time,” store you unmeaningly in the face. 
I read some of the " leaders,” and found them up to a fair 
provincial average, like most adventures in this country, 
or in this part of it, I suppose these newspapers are 
“ controlled by a group,” in the public interest of course. 
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But I am not good at finding out wlio is behind the 
scenes in such cases. It is a little significant that the 
first item on the news page is “The Market.” In society 
nothing else is talked but the market, and things and 
politics that affect the markets ; the newspapers naturally 
put this before world politics. 
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XXXIV 

Ih order that I might not have the criticism inflicted 
upon me that, like Artemus Waid, who delivered a lecture 
entitled “ Twenty Minutes in Africa,” my experience was 
trivial, and that I had merely seen one mine and one 
compound, 1 made a point of visiting others. At least, 
that cheap jibe should not he thrown at me. At one 
of these I was invited to go down the mine. No doubt 
it would have been interesting, and my ambition was 
fired by the statement that it was the mine Mr. 
Chamberlain inspected. But I changed my poltroon 
mind when I found that it was the same mino at which, 
shortly after Mr. Chamberlain's descent, the rope had 
broken, the cage had descended to tho bottom, and 
forty-three natives had been killod on the spot. Of 
course, if this had been forty-three Chinese there would 
have been a general election in England. But I 
ascertained, further, that the manager had been tried for 
manslaughter (you see, in legal proceedings they still 
call the blacks men), and that in his defence it was 
proved that the accident was due to the rapid and 
undetected corrosion of the steel rope, that no foresight 
could have prevented the accident, and that no one was 
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to blame. I dare say he -was quite rightly acquitted, 
but I did not want to fall in with another case of 
imdeteotablo corrosion by acid of a steel rope, so I 
remained on the surface. I visited other compounds 
besides the one I have described. I saw one whore 
praotieolly no blacks were employed (about forty in all), 
and where there were 1890 Chinese at work the day of 
my visit. I went all through the miU, and saw the 
yellow brick of gold — wliioh I could scarcely raise, and 
which I was told was worth £3000, I saw tho white 
snowballs of the mercury amalgam. These moulded balls 
were in tubs. To raise oue of these buckets meant 
apoplexy, and I refrained. I saw the cyanide tanks ; 
indeed, I followed the ore in its manufacture until the 
gold was ready to go to the bank. This compound, which 
was coimected with a mine under the control of an 
entirely different group of the “ nauseous ” brood of 
Johannesburg’s gold-lords, was neat and clean. Here 
there were only twenty-five men in one dormitory ; but 
of course the cubic air-spaco was less than where sixty 
slept in one room. Here, too, there was an oxcellont 
hospital, and I saw tho cooUea at work — and they were 
at work with a will. I saw a gang shovelling out the 
sand from a cyanide tank, and they were shovelling with 
more strength and " go ” than any gang of English 
workers would, even if they had been under a ganger’s 
eye. These men were earning two shillings a day. The 
manager, an intelligent man, who, of course, looked at 
the matter from his own point of view, said tho Chinese 
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were better in health and strength than when they 
arrived, and that that was due to good food, hot and 
cold water on tap, and regular work. Here I was much 
struck by the little Chinese gardens. The coolies had 
been out into the veldt and had got some of the bright 
veldt flowers, and had planted these in tin cans and the 
hke, and these made a little oasis in the bare barrack- 
yard of the compound. Now, when thoy take to 
gardening under these difficulties they are not miserably 
unhappy j ^ and as for their vices, they have some virtues, 
or they could not become Mends with these innocent 
flowers. In the hospital at this compound there was 
one case of enteric. The man lay in a clean, cool bed, 
which was surrounded with a muslin-like curtain to 
keep the flies from his hot suffering. This fact struck 
me, for I went through the hospital of a London work- 
house once, and the face of one of the poor patients was 
black with flies, and he was so near death that he could 
not raise a hand to drive them away. There was mercy 
in the lace-like ourtaiu. 

1 Anangemeuts aro Loiog mada at Bumo of tho oompoimds for a 
Chinese theatre. 
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XXXV 

I HAVE uaually seen Johannesburg from a vehicle — ^for 
every one drives here — ^bufc the way to become acquainted 
with any place is to go on foot. One day I really studied 
the town. In the morning I went to the highest point 
of this exceptionally high town, a point at the Yeovil 
reservoir 5960 feet above sea-level. This is the vertebim 
of Africa. A little further to the north-cast there is a 
very diminutive meteorological observatory. Prom this 
hill the view is very fine. The Bezuidenhout valley with 
Doornfontein is at your feet. The Band, with its white 
heaps of tailings and its flags of smoke, is stretched out 
before you to the horizon east and west. The grand 
Magoliesberg range is a panorama of hills away to the 
north. You are now above the business, above the dust, 
above the greed, of Johannesburg, and the town looks 
its best. Afterwards, not through the telescope of clear 
air, but through the microscope of nearness, I saw some- 
thing of the town. I walked through some of the streets. 
I had thought that Commissioner Street and Pritchard 
Street exhausted the town. But I was wrong ; there were 
other groups. A witty visitor said ho could not see Com- 
missioner Street for Jews’ noses, but the statement is 
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exaggerated. I made the aequaiutauco of Joubort Pork 3 
the overawing fort, now a prison run on somewhat 
squaKd lines ; of a location on tho way to Paarls Hoop, 
or Langlaogte, where that uncanny visitor the plague 
had been recently in awful evidence. I did not wondor 
that there had been a oondomnatiou of a certain area as 
unfit for hitman habitation. I think the executive might, 
for health’s sake, have used a larger sponge to this 
congeries of rotten biscuit-tins. But, on the whole, the 
first impression, of a town made in a hurry, of wealth 
made in a hurry flowing without the careful guiding 
hand of taste for its irrigation works, remained with me. 
Much has to be done. Tho country ivauts time, and it 
requires to take time. What wo ought to pray for is 
that it should, as the Scotch say, " Oa’ canny,” and hope 
that its booming days ai'o over, and that tho steady raoi’ch 
of progress has begun. 
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XXXVI 

Railways — ^moro railways, Tho fact is, Africa is too 
large, Joliannesburg and Rlvodosia suffer because they 
are so far from the sea. If the Witwfttorsraad or 
Middleburg coalfield had been as near the sea as tho 
Rhondda Valley is, they would have been doubly 
endowed with mineraJa and transit. But where we have 
such an extent of territory the necessity for railways 
becomes urgent. Gold may be able to get to the coast ; 
Coal from Dundee is shipped at Durban for bunker 
purposes j even copper, which is found near the Limpopo, 
may overcome the difficulty of long roilway oariiage and 
Tiigh freight; but less valuable products will be tied to 
the place of their production, or tethered with the short 
rope of railway rate, I have some experience of the 
railway question, as it puts itself to you in England. 
Here the question is different, but urgent. That lands 
require not only water, but railways for their successful 
and profitable cultivation, is not to be questioned. 
Earmers want, not farms only, but markots. Out of 
the £36,000,000 which was raised after the war, some 
£12,000,000 was, I think, spent in acquiring tho railways. 
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The policy of the State was to become the owners of these 
roads. Well, there is sometlimg to bo said for State 
railways. But now it seems that a change has come 
over the policy. The whole of the £35,000,000 has been 
spent, and more railways are wanted. Now the Govern- 
ment propose to grant concessions to companies and 
individuals to make railways. One great firm has been 
bargained with. It is to raise the money for constructing 
the railway, and to enjoy a preference in comiection with 
the carriage of its coal for fifteen years. Beggars must 
not he choosers, and. even begging governments who desire 
other people to finance their enterprises must pay for the 
money. 

Talking of railways and railway polilios, there was 
(jnite a httle breeze in the country while I was there. 
A line had been promised from Eustenburg through 
ICrugersdorp to Johannesburg. Tbon a change came over 
the view of the Inter-Oolonial Council, tho Eustenburg 
lino was to be carried to Pretoria, and Krugeradorp was 
to be loft out in the cold. That was moro than 
Ktugersdorp could stand, and the inhabitants in meeting 
assembled, protested. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Johannesburg was also loud-mouthed. Lord Milner 
telegraphed, suggesting a postponement of the Krugers- 
dorp meeting and an interview. The interview was 
assented to, but a telegram will not stop a meeting in 
full “spate,” and it was held, and somewhat peremp- 
tory resolutions were passed. How this tea-cup storm 
passed I do not know. But the moral is, that the 
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countiy req,uires more railways, and cannot get them 
unless capital can be got to settle there. And yet 
there are some short-sighted people who want South 
Africa to turn the cold shoulder to money and men 
who have it. 
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XXXYII 

TnBKB was quite a sensation in Johannesburg one day 
■while I was there. Of course, there were sensations every 
day, for the marltet was strong— there were no long faces, 
nothing but a tendency to broad grins. Men who had 
been absent from the honey-pots returned. The clubs 
were full ; you were asked what you would have to drink. 
Ton knew then that things were better. Of course, these 
were sensations, but the one that I especially refer to was 
the black rumour that Lord Mibier was about to resign. 
Some one had had a private letter from some one else, and 
reading between the lines, it made it certain. Here was 
a calamity. It would deprive the Liberal party of their 
only policy in South Africa, which is “ the recall of Lord 
Milner.” How would they save their poor faces now if 
Lord Milner slipped through their fingers ? They would 
in every respect have to continue the poHoy of to-day 
on precisely the same lines. This was very mean of Lord 
Milner. Luckily, the rumour has not been confirmed, 
hnt it is quite certain that his ExceUenoy -will not give 
a new party the chance which it craves. This is not 
the place to estimate the worth of a great public servant 
— ^time will do that when his hard office is filled by a 
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medioerily. He is a man of -work, of sense, of will, and 
if ever there was a country that req.uires government 
by strength and integrity, it is South AMoa to-day. 
Sunnyside is not the place for a fooL But I would like 
to see how the liberals, when they got the power, will 
replace the strength and wisdom of Lord Milner, who 
will, I suspect, he only too willing, after his long tonu 
of arduous work, to he " repatriated.” 
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xxxvin 

One day, as in duly bound, I visited Pretoria, leaving 
Johannesburg on a perfect summer morning, and crawling 
by train wA Germiaton to the capital of the Transvaal. 
It is not an interesting journey at the best of times, but 
when the thermometer stands at 80 ® in the shade it is 
tryiag, There is a standing feud between Pretoria and 
Johannesburg as to their climates. Johannesburg, rather 
a boastful town and always jingling its money in its 
pockets, says it has the finest climate in the world. 
Pretoria admits that in its neat of hills it is hot in sum- 
mer, but in winter its climate is perfect. No one who 
has lived in Pretoria, you are told, would care to reside 
in Johaimeshurg. This quarrel about their weather is 
perennial. Approaching Pretoria through the green MUs, 
crowned by red forts, we saw a grove of mimosa trees in 
full flower, golden to the fitnger-tips ; and the sky scenery, 
returning in the breathless evening, with its crimsons 
and purples, its yellows and its blues, was sufficient to 
take one’s msthetic breath away. I have seldom seen a 
more 'lavish sunset. But so far, we had only arrived at 
the town iu its hole in the hflls — a hole which was too 
hot that day. By the courtesy of a gentleman, whose 
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acquaintance was one of the objects of my visit to 
Pretoria, we had a pleasant limch, and. I made the ac- 
quaintance of one that, if time had permitted, I would 
have liked to call Mend. I was entertaine d" As I am 
not an "interviewer,” I have no right to make “ copy” of 
my host or the pleasant people round Ms luncheon table. 
By his kindness, I was conducted over tho Law courts, 
a rather handsome structure with a fine, cool, shady 
central haU, and in aU its corridors a conservatory of 
coolness. In Sir Eiohard Solomon’s room I saw all tho 
“ Law Eeports ” in irreproachable calf. I saw two of tho 
judges trying a ease with witnesses, as if the case had 
had the importance of a trial at Bar. I am told that they 
mostly have three judges upon such trivial occasions, 
while similar actions are tried at Johannesburg by one 
judge. They have evidently a margin of judge power 
at Pretoria. It was of one of these most learned judges, 
whose acquaintance I did not make (the country, like 
Ireland, swarms with absentees), that it was said that 
no one questioned the conscientiousness of his decisions, 
hut what they took exception to was the indecision of 
Ms conscientiousness. It may be a libel, but it is 
witty. 

Having tasted the law courts and made tho pleasant 
acquaintance of a gentleman who occupies tlio same 
relation to the Attorney-General there, that the Advocates 
Depute do to tho Lord Advocate in Scotland, we then 
set out to see tho town. The square is a squai’e with an 
old and ugly church in its centre. The church is now 
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being taken down, and a day or two after our visit a 
portion of the tower fell through the organ — a rift which 
would make its asthmatioal music mute. They say it is 
being taken down because it is nnsafo. Most churches 
are unsafe in our days, even financially unsafe, like tho 
United Free Church. 

The town has none of the staring, dazzling, tailing 
heaps which assault the eye in Johannesburg. It is more 
a town of little shops and residential suburbs. We wont 
and saw Kruger's house, now the “Presidency Hotel,” 
a house which indicates the lato President’s pretentions 
modesty. Then to the racecourse, whore there were at 
one time seventeen hundred British prisoners, the results 
of " regrettable incidents.” One of these ingenious persons 
wriggled an escape from this prison in a way which has 
become historic. We saw Proclamation Hill, and then 
drove through the green and fiowering suburbs on the 
other side of the town. Here it was all gardens. Olean- 
ders were blooming everywhere. Hixge pahns fanned 
Government House. There was a green- shade in many 
places lighted -with the' Chinese lanterns of flowers — 
flowers of which I do not know the names, but they 
looked at me, and I have them in memory. This is to 
Johannesburg what Washington is to New York. I 
think it well that the quiet seat of government should 
bo removed some miles from the “madding crowd.” I 
hked to see the hiUs romd the town, for that was like 
home. There we don’t build our towns on the camel- 
humps of ridges. 
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On the way back to Johauneabnrg, four or five Boers 
came into the carriage with ns. My ears pricked, but 
they for the most part talked a language beyond the reach 
of my eavesdropping. StiU, I was anxious to understand, 
and some water dripped from their flowing rone into 
my bucket. There was one typical Boar with a reddish 
beard, who had very little EnglisVi, but was eloquent 
and geatioulating in Dutch. He had been a commander, 
and hod led the Boers of the Wet laager — there was 
great amusement over that, so I took it that there was 
an ambush joke in it, probably referring to drink — and 
who claimed to have secured the victory at SpionKop, 
which I believe in history’s ledger has been wrongly 
credited to another account, I know that the Boers were, 
according to him, retreating when he waved them on, 
seiid it was life or death, and that then they climbed the 
lull (“ Do you call it ‘ climbed ’ ? ” ho asked of an English 
friend), and the British scooted. There was another 
rather thick-necked Boer, with a red face, who was 
“ firmer on his pins ” so far as EngHsh was concerned. 
He greeted nproariously “Erasmus,” a big man, and 
pulled him into the carriage and made him sit down, and 
the story of Spion K.op was gone over again, and the 
leader of the commamdo, with great movement of the 
arms and slapping of hie friends’ knees, “showed how 
fields were won.” The Enghsh-speaking Boer had been a 
scout, ha told me, for ten months, under’ Lucas Meyer, 
and, from his showing, he had put Lucas Meyer right on 
many occasions. Lucas Meyer was, according to him, a 
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brave maiij but no general. They were all merry and 
excited over these reminiscences, which might, had I 
understood them more, have boon gall and wormwood 
to my pride; but as it was, I took them in good port. I 
had met many soldiers at home who had seen less fighting 
than this leader of the “naoh ” or “wet laager," who had 
been even more scathing in their criticisms, and I remem- 
bered having heard the recitation of " Bill Adams," of how 
“me and the Book of Wellington won the battle of 
Waterloo,” These Boers, or one of them, had a farm on 
which gold had been found, and he was (luite alive to tho 
new situation. But they were, on the whole, excellent 
gentlemen of a rough-cast type. They reminded me of 
Scotch farmers. They are, as I know, a law-abiding 
people. The crime which is dealt with in the handsome 
courts I had seen at Pretoria, and tho malco-shift polaoo 
of justice in Johannesburg, was crime committed by 
blacks and blacker whites, not by Boers. I don’t suppose 
that, with memories of war so recent, they lovo us ; but 
I think for the most pai't they are prepared to settle down 
with us, if the vaulting ambition of certain leaders who 
demand responsible government will leave them alone. 
Although they can make their scramhliag war wdl, they 
don't like it ; they like their farms, their heavy leisure, 
their slow wives, and their children. One of thorn 
showed me a photograph of his plump son, “seven 
months old," which he had in his bag ; and I congratu- 
lated him. It is that good tough stuff that citizens are 
made of, fax more than out of the mercurial speculator 
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in gold oltums or fcho exploiter of diamonds. It only 
wants a spell of peace to malce them loyal in heart — 
as loyal as the Pi’ench Canadians are to-day. The pride 
in Spion Kop is no unworthy memory. I liked my Boer 
companions better than a carnage full of “spry" Eng- 
lishmen. Veneer is vulgar. 
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XXXIX 

If you look oai'eMly at the barometer and the ther- 
mometer, you -will discover that South Africa never can 
be a white man’s country in the sense in which England 
or the State of Massachusetts is. It is quite true that 
people praise the climate, perhaps on the principle 
that we praise those most who have most need of praise. 
But there are some facta which stagger our convictions in 
that respect, lungs and hearts which havo been accus- 
tomed to a barometer at from 29° to 30°, are tried by one 
at 24° to 23°. A thermometer at Jroin 32° Fahrenheit to 
50° or 60° our blood understands, but when it is up at 
80° or 90° we deliquesce. How, it seems to be a fact 
that in all tropical or sub-tropical countries, Englishmen 
and Americana and even Dutchmen, if it was not in 
their slow sturdy nature before, get lazy, not, I think, 
because there is any moral change in them, but because, 
physically, the frame which has attuned its muscles to 
temperate skies is out of tune in the tropics. I do not 
say that the Englishman does not think in the Trans- 
vaal, but he does not “ work ” with his muscles, and in 
that he is like the Dutchman, Ool. de ViBehois 
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Marenil, who had exceptional opportunitieB of observing 
the Boers, says in his book, a series of snapshots of a 
desultory war, "The climate here limits activity; one 
has to make a greater effort than in Europe to produce 
an identical result. Walking is painful ; the legs become 
weak; physical labour caimot be continued without 
great determination. One cannot deny that there is 
physical depression.” And on another page he says, 

" Tho Boer oscillates during his life between journeys and 
repose.” I do not say that the white man can do no 
physical labour, but he does it with difficulty. His past 
has apprenticed him to places where results can be 
attained with more moderate exertion. He can overlook 
others at work, ho can manage, devise, sohemo and tho like, 
but there is in all such climates a physical disinclination 
to continuous muscular exertion. The Dutch sit on their 
stoeps and see the African do the work. Johannes- 
bnrgers cannot walk. Once a week they may play 
tennis upon red courts made of live aut-heaps — I 
wonder what anti-viviaectioniBts would say to that — 
but they are incapable of sustained muscular effort, and 
it is becauso of that fact that white labour in the mines, 
as a permanent expedient, is impossible. But the same 
statement is true of all tropical or sub-tropical countries. 
Take the tropical states of America, where slavery had 
its not uncomfortable home. There the white man can 
command, but not work. Since slavery has been abol- 
ished they have re-iutroduced into these states a kindred 
institution. They compel the blacks to work when, they 
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are convicted under the long arm of the vagrancy laws.^ 
It is this curious physical condition •which negatives 
the probability of South Africa being a white man’s 
country in the ordinary sense of the word. Hero we 
can be nothing but a conquering, a commanding, a 
governing class. There is not any real foundation for the 
belief in a race antipathy between the dark and the fair 
race. It is said that a white man will not do the work 
of the black man, and that if he does he loses caste. It 
it is the caste of nature he loses. He is one of the 
conquerors. He never can be on an equality with the 
native who is hand and glove with the climate. I believe 
the Chinese, who call us fore^n devils, have more con- 
tempt for the white man than the hlaok man has. 
Indeed, the black man has many good qualities. He has 
a happy disposition, his features are always running to 
an oily grin; he desires to go and talk to "Mama;” 
he likes to get back to the kraal, and there to indulge in 
lounging leisura All these things, although some of 
them stand in the way of employers who want " hands,” 
ore to his credit. But his race has been under those 
tropical conditions for centuries. His skin shows it. 
He can labour in the heat of the day, the white man 
cannot, 

A similar problem has been raised for solution in the 
hot regions of Queensland, where there are sugar planta- 
tions to he worked. For a long time these were worked 

^ In tlie iranwoiliB of one largo firm in o Sontbern State no fewer than 
2000 conyictB, 'which are leased from the State, are employed. 
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successfully by Kanaka labour. But Australia bad got 
an idea that its continent should be a white man’s 
continent, and that the labour on these plantations should 
be kept for white men. This policy was run under the 
banner inscribed with “ White Australia.” The planta- 
tions which had indentured Kanaka labour were allowed 
to work with that low-class labour to the end of the term 
in the indenture, but after that only white men wore to 
be employed. It was an ideal policy, but it has failed. 
The whites cannot work the plantations, and Queensland 
win probably take some extreme measures in the direc- 
tion of secession if it is not allowed to solve its own 
local labour problem for itseK, if it is coerced by the 
sentiments elsewhere as to the employment of the 
servants that are essential to its life and its prosperity. 
We may learn something as to the labour problem in 
South Africa from the results of this sentimental experi- 
ment in Australia. But there are physical laws which 
regulate these things, and our Statute Book must not try 
to reverse these. 
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XL 

Thebe ia only ona colony in South Africa that haa not 
got a problem, and a problem to a country is like a thorn 
in tho flesh of a Christian ; it makes for uneasiness and 
discontent. The only problemleas colony is Natal, and 
it ia prosperous and happy. It haa agriculture, it has 
sugar plantations, it has coal pita and a port, and if these 
and a good deal of coolie labour ■will not moke a country 
happy, nothing -will. 

Ono might have thought that Rhodesia was too young 
to have a “ problem,” but I suppose it is tho fashion in 
countries as it is in plays. The problem in Rhodesia is 
one of loggerheads between tho Chartered Company and 
the inhabitants. Just as in the Transvaal, the problem 
of government ia the handing over responsible govern- 
ment to the whites, many of whom are Boers, and many 
of them undesirables,* just as in Cape Colony the problem 
is one of struggle between the English and the Bond; so 
here in Rhodesia there is a question between the people 
and the Chartered Company. Rhodesia adopted the con- 
stitution of Cape Colony, and consequently here the black 
men have votes. So, of course, have the blacks in Yirginia; 
but tho exercise of the ficanchiae by these there, is largely 
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qualified by a free display of revolvers at the polling 
booths. It is wonderful how despotism is tempered to 
the shorn serf by assassination ; and so free institutions 
may work well, even in a country where the blacks pre- 
dominate, if the whites use fiarce. The problem seems, 
however, to be getting acuto in this rich province. It 
began with inflated prospects. It has been over-built in 
the towns, over-capitalized, and over-machined (the 
batterus, mining plant) in the mines and works, and the 
results have hitherto been disastrous. Bhodesia thought 
it was going to be a second Band, and the Stock Exchange 
won’t look at it. They invent stories from time to time 
to amuse and excite the capitalists, but they have been 
" once bit,” and although the recent discovery of banket 
may be believed in, the question whether the gold is in it 
in sufficient quantities to make it worth working, is still 
undetermined. The gold in Bhodesia, up to the present, 
has not been found in ascertainable quantities. It is 
found in pockets, and is, in a sense, a lucky bag, while it 
is a business in Johannesburg. 

Agriculturally, Bhodesia has a prospect, although 
in this direction it has its plagues to fear — the rinder- 
pest, horse-sickness, and coast fever. Under these cir- 
cumstances the people turn upon the sanguine Chartered 
Company and rend them. Of course, the Company had 
given the country a legislative counciL That is an 
excellent tbiug for home consumption, but as the 
Company could always outvote the elected members, 
the boon was not so great as it seemed. Now when 


o 
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the people have very little power and a big deficit, 
when the Company wants to be paid back £5,000,000 
they have spent, and to raise another £3,000,000, which 
is to be expended in developing the country, it is not 
surprising that at a recent conference at Salisbury the 
delegates of the people declared their conviction that no 
progress could be made in Southern Ehodesia so long as 
the Chartered Company had any control of public affairs. 
The simple problem is. What is to be dona ? The people 
want to govern themselves. But there is a mere sprink- 
hng of whites, some 12,600, to a large black population, 
some 691,000. How is the handful to rule ? It has been 
suggested that Ehodosia should be annexed to the Trans- 
vaal, but that is (juite an unpalatablo proposition to the 
people of Rhodesia. Other’s say that it should bo made 
a Crown Colony, but the name Crown Colony is not 
hked in South Africa. Many complaints ore mado of 
railway rates, the lines here being in the hands of private 
enterprise. But that “ high rates ” are ruining the oormtry 
is the belief of every country that has railways. The 
real solution of the problem here, is a solution that only 
time con effect. If they will only go slow they will go 
far, hut they are all in such a hurry iu South Africa. 
If they can only live with the British South3 Africa 
Company in the meanwhile, if they will think more 
of developing their great resources by the direct means 
of industry instead of the indirect means of politics, 
if they will he content to look to thrift for their 
wealth instead of to booms, aU may yet be well with 
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Rhodesia. Men with cool heads and clear eyes can see 
a great future for the colony. In our view diamonds 
win he found. Already copper is being developed. The 
Victoria falls will attract tourists. I believe that the 
plague period is past, and that agriculture will floimish. 
And I was not at all surprised to hear, on excellent 
authority, that Rhodesia has the finest climate in the 
world. 
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XLI 

0? ooTiTse tho equality of all men in the sight of God 
is a cardinal principle of tho Christian religion, which 
common sense will not swallow. Here, while that is the 
foundation of the law, there axe many instances in which, 
os we have seen, the fundamental dootiino is not acted 
upon. Black men are not free to drinlc spirituous liquors. 
There is, too, in this free coirntry a bye-law by which 
niggers are not allowed to walk on the side-walks. Well, 
that, it is true, is not much of a hardship, for tho road is 
generally better than the footpath. But, of course this is 
the small end of the tyrannous wedge, according to some, 
There is now a proposal made to prohibit black men 
riding on bicycles on the streets, I wonder how he is to 
get about at all t In railway trains, " of course ” they 
are not allowed to travel in the same carriage as the 
white man. Yet the black boy sits in a gig or buggy 
beside the millionaire’s white daughter. These anomalies 
still exist. 

At one mine I visited, a Mr. was the manager. 

He was an American, and, I believe, was an able man, 
and he had a lynx eye. He was, however, a bit of a 
martinet, and kept excellent order in the mine and 
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compound. Tho sjambok, ornamented with brass wire, 
which he always carried, was more for show than for use. 
(Perhaps it is a littlo bit of affectation, like the small cane 
which a distinguished officer even bears with him into a 
drawing-room.) But this mine manager has method. 
There was a servant of the company he served who was, 
in the view of the directorate, an undesirable, and the 
managing director was anxious to got rid of him. Some 

one advised him to give Mr. G only a hint, and, he 

added, “ That undesirable, I guess, will bo homesick for a 
place he has never seen.” I am given to understand it 

worked, so Mr. Gi has, probably, a sjambok in his 

character. 

There are chestnuts in Africa, and perhaps that is one. 
But here is another. A Hottentot was going to be hanged, 
and they asked him how he would like to spend his last 
moments. Not being a hypocrite, and not having a 
prison chaplain’s eye upon him, he said he would like to 
smoke, and they humoured him. He smoked industri- 
ously until it was time to draw the ugly cowl over his 
face, shortly to bo distorted by its last expression, and 
then, with a long puff, he put the pipe down in a comer 
of the scaffold. The horrible ceremony was proceeded 
with, and just before the bolt was drawn a reprieve 
arrived in the nick of time. The cap was taken off, his 
pinioned arms were freed, and he stooped at once and 
picked up Ms pipe. He tried if it was alight, but it was 
out, and he said, bitterly, " that with aU their tomfoolery 
they had let his pipe out.” As I say, I cannot vouch for 
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the story, but it lias somo inlieront orodontials. I was told 
another, which illustrates, if it is true, the wealth-hunger 
of this great province of the empire. A friend of mine 
bought in a shop a copy of Hazlitt’s “Essays,” and the 
gentleman who stood by him while ho made the pur- 
chase asked, “ What on earth ore you going to do with 
that ? ” The books in this country aro mostly novels. 
There is only one pursuit — ^stocks and gold, and the man 
who succeeds in the quest is thought highly of; the 
man who fails, oven to the charitable, is “ a rotter.” I 
have known cases where conscience led to failure, and 
where the want of it has been a highway to Park Lane. 
That is where good South Africans go to when they die 
to the colony. Hera is an instance which has to do with 
diamonds. Cecil Ehodes said that £6,000,000 was the 
annual capacity of tho world to absorb diamonds. That 
was the saturation point of society. Where tho art of the 
diamond trade comes in is in the sorting. If you seo, as 
you can in Johannesburg or Kimberley, hundreds of dia- 
monds, amongst them there aro almost as many sorts or 
kinds of diamonds, and it is in the sorting out of these 
that the skill comes in, and much time has to be expended 
in making the selection. Now for the not very creditable 
story. It is said that a certain diamond king heard that 
another great financier had a very fine lot of diamonds. 
He threw himself in the latter’s way, and said he would 
like to see his diamonds. “ Come away,” said the other, 
unsuspecting, on this occasion, fox once in his life, and he 
led the diamond king into his safe place, where all the 
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diamonds had been sorted. “Magnificent!” said the 
great man when he saw the diamonds, and he added, 
“ I say, let us see the lot in a bucket,” and his friend 
humoured him, and the diamonds were swept into the 
bucket. Bobert Louis Stevenson’s water-bucket, which 
stood beside the wall at night, “ was half full of water and 
stars,” but here was a bucket half full of stars. The great 
man, Uke a child, seemed to bathe his hands in the mil- 
lions, and then went away and placed his own diamonds 
on the market, while his obliging competitor was delayed 
for a long time, because he had to have his diamonds 
sorted again, and then he came too late, for the public had 
absorbed the £6,000,000 worth. Now, that story is told 
with gusto. I myself would not like to have diamond 
kings for my friends if they do such things. But the 
moral tone here is not high. Every one will tell you 
that the State was corrupt in Boer hands before the war, 
but I suspect it takes two to make a corrupt bargain. 
When the mine-owners desired a certain law to pass at 
Pretoria, did they bribe? If they did, they have the 
excuse that the necessities of the trade made the repeal 
of the restriction absolutely necessary. So money went 
to Pretoria, and was discreetly distributed, and the 
measure became law. I believe — although I need scarcely 
say no amount of cross-examination can get at the inner 
conscience — that these men fear and anticipate that, 
through the steps of representative and responsible 
government, the rule of the Boer will return. The Boers 
know what they want, and these are the kind of people 
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to got it. It may bo slowly, but suroly. Tbo whites in 
the Transvaal aro divided. Many of thorn may side with 
tho Boers against the Progressives, and so tho British 
race is weak before the ballot-box. Many able men have 
informed me that it will come ; some, who temporize, want, 
as they say, "to postpone the evil day.” Tho hope of 
those I have been in contact with is, that the Boor would 
not, in power, prevent the employment of OMnese labour. 
They would tax — they would blackmail the gold lords, 
and I beUeve the gold lords are prepared to revert 
to the practices of corruption that existed before the war. 
The Boers have a motto, “If wealc— scheme.” And if 
the mine-owners lost the power, they would, I fear, bribe. 
The moral atmosphere of the Transvaal is one in which 
corruption would grow, as fungi do in tho dork damp of 
a cellar. 

There is one labour problem that I have not touched 
upon, and that is the question of domostio service. A 
German hairdresser in Johaimosburg told mo he would 
not think of going home. "Here,” he said, "you have 
a few pounds in your pocket, there a few pennies," The 
cook of a friend, an excellent cook that he had brought 
Irom England with him, declined to return with him. 
She was going to bettor herself. A lady friend said she 
was at her wit’s end. She paid £12 a month to her 
cook, and she was sure she woiild not be able to keep 
her. The bachelors of Johannesburg, she said, spoiled 
the domestio servant market. A lady, with whom I 
lunched, told me that their servants cost £850 a year. 
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Her cook got £12 a month, and an Indian who waited 
£7 a month, while in India ho would have earned £1 a 
month. "The fact is,” she said, "living is so expensive 
that we have to spend our whole income.” But they 
were doing it royally. Even in these quarters the race 
question puzzles. There was, while I was in the country, 
a meeting at Potohefstroom to express disapprohation 
(with, I think, the adjective " extreme ”) and censure on 
those property-owners who, for the purposes of gain (that, 
you see, is a crime in South Africa), rent stores and 
land to Asiatics, thus depreciating the value of adjoining 
property (there human nature comes in), and aiding 
the coolie in unequal competition. Now, the Indian is 
our own fellow-countryman, and it is true he is largely 
employed in South Africa, but here is what Mr. Loveday 
said at the meetiag — " They had already more blacks in 
the country than they could conveniently govern, and 
it would be well if maudlin gentlemen across the son 
remembered that South Africa was not in the sweetest 
of tempers at the present time (cheers). Those who had 
been in arms against one another, would be as one in 
keeping up the barrier in self-preservation.” 

Erom this I can gather that neither is the temper of 
South Africa sweet, nor its manners good at the present 
time. I do not stop to inquire who the maudlin gentle- 
men across the sea are. But here again you have the 
question of a white South Africa cropping up. There 
are many Indian coolies in the country. The waiters 
at the clubs, the men who sell provisions on railway 
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platfoima, soTvanta in private honaca, and, ao Car aa I oonld 
observe bhem, they did thoir work woll. They are deft, 
quiet servants. But licre we find that an Asiatic who 
competes with a white man ia roseuted; that the man 
who sells or rents land to him for gain is looked upon 
as a traitor; and that his competition with white men 
is regarded as nnequal. It is the same question every- 
where. In South Africa, in America, in Australia, and 
in England. Eot we at home, will wo not have an Aliens 
Bill again in the ensuing session. ? 
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XLII 

It is the sky that is the best feature of this high table- 
land of Africa. Any one could tell from looking at its 
roclcy knuckles that this was a mineral country. Every- 
where the rocks are " out at elbow,” and you can study 
geology everywhere, while at home you have to resort to 
where a quarry has made a wound in the hillside, or a 
railway cutting has sliced the country. But although 
the threadbareness of the laud is, to some extent, repel- 
lent — ^for even the beautiful veldt flowers, which light the 
land, grow upon bare arid places, and, it is not as at home, 
when on a summer morning "you cannot see the grass 
for flowers ” — stiU, the skies never disappoint. The sun- 
shine is spread, like a cloth of gold, everywhere, and it 
is sunshine which makes the minimum of shadow. Even 
when the brows of the heaven darken and indigo clouds 
loU round the horizon, there is the redeeming illumination 
of the lightning flash. It is true when that is the sky's 
condition you have rain, and the drops will splash 
through your clothing, and drum like drum-sticks on the 
roof. In a very short time the streets have become red 
rivers, and the water sweeps down these, making this 
arid town for the nonce a sudden Venice. But these 
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tantrums do not last long. Tho clouds aro liuddlod away 
behind the horizoUj tho blue sky is again over all, tho 
sun comes out and begins to scorch again, tho floods 
subside, and the Rand is, like Ararat, tho first dry of all 
tho peaks after tho downpour. But you should see the 
gardens hold up thoii' heads after these watery events 
happen. All the gardens in Johannesburg have a now 
look. The hedges of aomo kind of gum tree have grown 
four feet high in two and a half years. But everything 
looks recent in this town, which is not out of its teens. 
As I say, all the contents of tho garden ground 
rejoice when the rain has fallen. It is because they 
are total abstainers so long that when they get a chance 
they drink deep. If you bring away no other impios- 
sion from South Africa, you cannot oomo without tho 
abiding one of its beautiful skies, its soft fresh morniug, 
and its breathing sweetness after rain. 
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XLIII 

Land settlement for Soath Africa was the happiest idea, 
but it has had the sorriest results. The State, we know 
upon authority, fares ill “ when wealth accumulatos and 
men decay,” and it fares even worse when all the wealth 
is derived from one source or industry, and when that 
industry is of a precarious nature like gold-mining. To 
apply the men to the land, that was the problem; and 
the Government, which tries its hand at everything in 
these days, put its hand very deep into the tax-payer’s 
pocket for the purpose of Imperial settlement in tho 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony. I believe that 
something like three millions have been spent in an 
endeavour to plant EngUahmen and Scotchmen and their 
families on the Crown lands, but the results are ridicu- 
lously and disproportionately small. A few farms axe 
in the hands of Englishmen and colonials, who have 
come from other South African colonies ; a few of the 
farms thus offered have tempted royalist farmers from 
Cape Colony, who had been under the boycotting rule 
of tho Bond, to move further north j but the real land 
settlement cannot with any propriety of language bo 
said to have begun. The farmers who were offerad farms, 
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and who woro expooLod to be small capitnJisfcs with 
from £300 ripwards, woro not like the Dutch in thoir 
own country and at homo. Thoy woro all sojournors 
hi a strange land. Thoy oamo horo, and woro willing 
to settlo with tho samo idea that actuates ovory ono in 
South Africa of British, Gorman, or Amorioan extraction 
— ^tho idea of making money. If they had been con- 
tent, nice the Dutchman, to live on and by their form, 
to enjoy their afternoons on theh stoops, to see the 
black man do the work as the Boer does, then here 
Government offered them a paradise; but to make a 
farm pay you must give Ihe farmer a market as well 
as a farm, and that element was left out of the settle- 
ment scheme. One hears on various hands, of men who 
have made an honest effort to farm profitably for os 
much as two or three years, who are throwing np thoir 
farms on tho ground that it is not a farming oonntry. 
There is something wrong in this, for the land only 
wants water and a little labour, and it becomes a garden. 
Anywhere it will, if you will plant rightly, grow potatoes 
and apples and apricots and pears and figs. Mealies 
will, if you will let them, grow like a weed. Tobacco, 
cotton, almost anything will grow. It is not the land 
that is at fanlt, it is the men. It is in the country as 
in the towns, all the people tallc of “going home.” Even 
people who have never been in England use that dear 
word. It has become the fashion of the southern con- 
tinent. I don’t th ink any such phrase is in the mouth 
of Canada. They have warm hearts there for the old 
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country, but Canada is home. When the men who work 
in South Africa are men who have been bom in it ; when 
the deep roots of association have got their hold upon 
the land ; when the populations are no longer mere birds 
of passage, here to-day to make a fortune and gone 
to-morrow to spend it elsewhere; when people who from 
South Africa visit England, talk about going home 
when they turn their faces to the South ; then there will 
be a chance for land settlement, for I believe the first 
and best tie of the farmer to the land is not what he 
can make out of it, but that he likes the life, loves the 
land, and enjoys the emplosnnent. That this class, if 
it could bo created, would be a real human backbone 
for the country is not to be doubted. At the present 
time the vertebrae in the Orange Eiver Colony and the 
Transvaal is the Boer population. It will take time 
to create an English people with its roots in South 
African soil. The experiments which have so far failed 
have shown that such a population must bo " born, not 
made.” We must wait until the children of the colony 
have become the men of the colony. It is a long time 
to look forward to in a colony, which is nothing if it is 
not impatient. 
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XLIV 

The law’s delay is known at home, but it is suffered 
here. The Supreme Court rises on December 1, and 
resumes business on March 1. But I had not time 
to follow the intricacies of their legal system, or 
the niceties of Eoman-Dutoh law, although I visited 
the fine courts at Pretoria. One of these, whore sum- 
monses were disposed of, and in which advocates appear 
in gowns, even in hot weather, is large enough for a 
cmifl't in lam or a eauso cSlhlre, and is very different 
from the crowded scramble of Judges’ Ohaanbtsrs up 
Chancery Lane. But I had an opportunity of being 
present at the proceedings of a Special Tribunal ap- 
pointed to determine what was to be paid by the Bond 
Water Board for the three water undertakings, which were 
purchased under the Ordinance of 1904. Deliberation 
was not the name for the progress made. When the 
tribunal sat, no one seemed ready to go on. The most 
distanguished members of the South African Bar wmre 
there, representing various interests, but although the 
tribunal wanted to “push on” to a finish, the counsel 
had “no instructionB.” They could not cross-examine, 
they would do their best to put in an answer in a week. 
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and really ample time now, would aaye time in the 
end. Every one knows the cogent reasons for delay — 
and as a fact a snail’s progress would be a poor simile 
to illustrate the rate at which, with long pauses, that 
inquiry proceeded. Witnesses of great importance had 
not left England, because they had not been asked to 
do so. Other witnesses were “all over the place,” 
which, I take it, referred to geographical matters, and 
not to their coveted testimony. They, the Water Board, 
were getting up alternative schemes as the case went 
on, and so the matter dawdled on, to the satisfaction 
of all, I dare say, except tiiose who had to pay the 
expenses of such costly waste of time. But I am told 
this is the way in South Africa. They seem to act on 
the motto that it will be " aE right on the night,” a 
piece of wisdom which, in my experience, was a very 
dangerous philosophy in the case of private theatricals. 
In the theatricals of courts I cannot conceive that it 
works better. 1 havo no doubt that that tribunal is 
stm sitting. 
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XLV 

I HAD a most interesting, if far too elaborate, Innoh 
one day at the Gold Fields Hotel with several gentle- 
men who had all held distinguished positions, either 
in court or camp, under the Boer Government. Their 
names ate household words amongst the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal and Orange Biver Colony, but as I was 
the guest of one of them, I have no right to repeat 
them here. I complain of tho lunch because my host 
had ordered too much for us. It was an elaborate 
dinner, with asparagus, pine apple, ice, and what not, 
at half-past one. The waiters wore black, but they 
did nob make the room look so sombre as the flies. 
They were in thousands. One Indian waved a tablo- 
napkin over my head, which led to temporary immunity 
from these nuisances, and may have added to my 
dignity. The gentlemen I was dining with were pleasant 
and intdligent. They conversed like well-informed 
Englishmen who had grappled with affairs. One, a dis- 
tinguished general and lawyer, was at the time reading 
Henderson’s “ life of Stonewall Jackson." We discussed 
various matters, and it was hard to believe that these 
men had had their hands at Britain’s throat only two 
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or three years ago. I had a real sympathy with men 
who had baulked ambitions for their memories, and who 
were yet as courteous to me as if we had fought on 
the same side in the war which cancelled their hopes. 

My host told me that they must have self-govern- 
ment,^ bnt assured me that it was not to be used as a 
means of wax on England. I suggested to him that 
if it wore conceded by England, the Dutch population 
might use it as means to tihe realization of their hope — 
which cannot be dead — of independence. He assured 
me that it was out of the question. They had had 
enough of war. They would not use their power for 
supremacy. This argument, however, may have been 
nothing but the "white flag” of earlier days. I do 
not trust their hope, although I believe he spoke in 
excellent good faith. 

Only the next evening I dined with a gentleman who 
had been a distinguished member of the Eeform Com- 
mittee at the time of the Jameson Eaid, and who had 
suffered for it. There never was a more childlike revolu- 
tion than that, and had not the consequences been so 
serious, the brave play of the little tin soldiers, the dis- 
tribution of a handful of arms at the offices of the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa, would have been as 

1 I see that the demand for this has been publicly and peremptorily 
made by General Louie Botha since I left South A&ica. A oonoession 
of responsible goYBimnent sueh as they ask at tho present time would he 
egregious idiooy upon the part of Britain. They will look in vain for 
Buoh foolishness even to the party which is led by Sir Henry Oampholl- 
Bannerman, notwithstanding what he said at South Queensferry tho 
other day. 
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good a farco as over was played ou the greaL and generally 
solemn stage of history. Nothing gives mo a lower 
opinion of Africa’s ono strong man, or tho astuteness 
and ability of the people of Johanuesbiu'g, than this 
burlesque fiasco. My friend and his wife gave a dinner- 
party at a club, and we sat down, some twenty, after 
a thunderstorm of enormous magnitude in sound. The 
whole of the north was its theatre, and the great banks 
of grey cloud were piled on the Magaliesberg hills, 
and the grumbling of the clouds to theso was incessant. 
But every now and then a lasso of light was thrown 
over the whole earth, and the smallest of things was 
caught in it. It rained — os it can do horo — drops 
moulded in the hands of electricity. 

The dinner was elaborate, but good, only it was 
like most hospitality, overdone — not in tho cooking, 
but in the catering. Such a meal after a strict Lent 
might once in a way be forgiven, but coming a few 
hours after lunch on a hot day, when appetite is coy, 
it was somewhat ridiculous. The table was covered 
with beautiful carnations, and each vaso had an aureole 
of gypsofllan round its head. Everything was, of tho 
best; champagne and dinner unexceptional. The ladies 
in the height (I am not sure that that is the exact 
word that describes it) of fashion. The men — some 
of them representative men — ^were as interesting as 
Johannesburg could produce. There was a judge, some 
of the leaders of the bar, some of the “nauseous 
brood” of the Daily ATws, some high officials, aud 
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some whose pedestal of distinction was the hollow one 
of mines. “ This,” I said to myself, “ is a pioneer state, 
and this is pioneering d let Paris." But as they all 
played bridge afterwards, with one or two pedantic 
exceptions, I thought they were doing their pioneer- 
ing after the manner of Piccadilly — which is, I suppose, 
to these rich and seeldng to be rich people, the axis 
of the earth upon which the social world visibly, if a 
little madly, revolves. But I am not, having eaten 
salt, going to say more about the dinner-party. 
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XLYI 

I WAS in Soutli Africa during tLe Nrugar obsequies. All 
burials are solemn ; this, I suppose, was significant. The 
watery march over the sea had ended ; the lying in state 
in Gape Town had begun ; " floral tributes," as they are 
called, were pouring in. Here was the body of the gpeat 
dead on its way to its native dust. It was expected that 
at Gape Town some member of the Government would 
show official respect to the romnius ; birt the Prime 
Minister did not, and tho only vohmtoor on the occasion 
was a Mr. S., an Irishman. However, tho Prime Minister 
added to the interest of the occasion by contributing a 
joke instead of a "floral tribute,” for he said, "I suppose 
it is an Irishman’s inherent love of a wake that tnJees S. 
to the obsequies ’’ — a joke quite in keeping with a funeral. 
But, after all, it was a solemn summer journey. 
Kruger, as a man, had embodied a great Dutch idea, and 
that was national independence. Por very 'common people, 
ideas that are not embodied in the flesh are too fine to 
be approached. In all cases the "word must be made 
flesh” before the common people understand it. In 
Kruger the idea of Dutch rule was substantially embodied, 
and was nearly physically realized. It is not to be 
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■wondered at that after the ideas have wrestled their 
throw, and the idea has proved unequal in arms to the 
contrary idea of British supremacy, the people who were 
attached to it should regard this as a sad and solemn 
funeral, not only of Kruger, but of their hopes. There 
were at one time two great forces in South Afdca so far 
as politics were concerned — Kruger and Rhodes. They 
are both dead, but although their bodies may "moulder” 
in South African soil, their souls, like John Brown’s, are 
still on the march. “ All great events,” says Oherbuliez, 
in one of his works, “are the -victory or defeat of an 
idea.” And there is stiU the great duel of tendencies 
being fought out on the soil, which it is no exaggeration 
to believe both these men loved. It was therefore exceed- 
ingly interesting, as it were, to follow with the eye the 
body of this man from exile to the grave. Of course 
there were varying views of this dead march of Paul. 
It takes very little to found a big head-line in a news- 
paper; therefore "Remarkable Demonstration,” “The 
Last Trek,” "Huge Crowd at Bloemfontein,” “Wreaths 
at Biandford,” did not deceive one. But looking below 
the tempestuous surface of "head-lines,” it was easy to 
gather that there was a solemn interest and a reverent 
curiosity in the lugubrious proceedings of the deliberate 
train. There had, it appeared, been large crowds at 
various places. “ On Thursday carts were arriving in 
Oolesburg from all porta of the districts of Colesburg, 
Ventresstad, and Philipstown, and an immense crowd 
gathered at the station, including many English.” In 
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anotlier paper we see, " There was a consiiicuous absence 
of any attempt at monrning apparel or decoration.” 
Again, “It is noticeable that the people of the Orange 
River Colony have only taken what is regarded as a 
langnid interest in the passing of ICrager." Whilo still 
another says, “Kruger was associatod with a comipt 
gang; he himself was corrupt and venal, and that his 
sole gift to the country is his body.” 

We confess we think the latter is a strained and 
superficial view of a groat situation. There is more than 
a body here. There was more than a corrupt and venal 
politician there. The good is too often “interred” with 
a man’s bones. But surely to-day even a fighting news- 
paper might remember some of the good and the great 
of the baffled man, He died rich, but any one will tell 
you that he mxist have had some virtue, for otherwise, 
with Ins opportunities, ho might havo inado millions. 
He was, perhaps, corrupt, bub ho must havo been much 
more to lead ^ for years a people like tlio Boors. His goal 
was greatness, not a bonk balance ; and os ho proceeds to 
his q^uiot grave, wo ought to let polemics rest for a time. 
There surely may bo reconoilmtion with tho dead. 
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XLVII 

I MEiTTloiraD the newspapers of the Eand, and although 
the distance between these and literature is great, I was 
minded to sample South Africaji litoraturo. Yon do not 
Imow a country until you know its books. I know that 
there are as many books about South Africa as there 
were battles fought in the last war. But it was not those 
cups that I desired to drink dry facts from. It was 
suggested that if I would re-read Olive Schreiuer’s " Story 
of a South African Farm,” I would get some of the local 
colour. Local colour 1 There is only one colour, and that 
is the colour of life. I re-read the book. It is by a woman 
that has seen a good deal with observant eyes, but who 
makes far too much of her observant conscience. It is 
not a story, although there are a few harrowing incidents 
which leavo cicatrices on memory — ^the whipping of 
Waldo Farher; the abuse by the Transport rider, of the 
black ox ; the death of Lyndall. The humorous scenes, 
like Tante Sannic’s courtships, and Bonaparte Blenkia’s 
transfer of his mercenetry affections, ore not humorous. 
The German foreman on the form and his son Waldo 
are too good to be true, and too patient to be human. 
Their misfortunes are merited by their sUlincss, and the 
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contempt we foel for them mokes impossible the sympathy 
which is expected of us. Then thora are pages of vapid 
allegory, which are fine writing in o woman’s way, but 
which only impede the wheels of narrative, wMcli ought 
never to stiek in the mud of dreams and speculations. 
There are talks with conadenee, which show that the 
oonsdence in question, instead of being instinct with 
healthy feeling, has become hyper-acute like a com. But 
the book, notwithstanding the Ihct that the writer “ shows 
off” in every page, is a clever one, and written by a clever 
woman, who has thought and felt, and that is the only 
apprenticeship for a writer. 

Em is human, although her affection is commonplace, 
and her fat character is only sketched; Bose, who marries 
her in the end, of course loves Lyndall, as doos that 
curious combination of lout and gonius, Waldo. But 
Lyndall is herself incomprohonsiblo. She talks far loo 
like a hook; her philosophy is garrulous and silly; she 
seems to he virtue incarnate, hut she has in her four 
years at school been seduced by an Englishman, whoso 
good looks seem to bo his recommendation, hut who, like 
Waldo’s stranger, is a mere shadow in tho book. She 
proposes to marry Eose, although he is engaged to her 
cousin Em. Why, Heaven knows I She will not marry 
the Englishman, whom she pretends to love. Why, e^ain, 
Heaven Icnows I She does not care for the baby she 
bears, and which only Eved for three hours, although 
she gets her death sitting beside its grave. She -pretends 
to love Waldo, and dies longing for something to worship. 
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She is a fine cbaiacter to utter tlie author’s thoughts 
and platitudes and elementary science, hut she is not a 
woman, and, like Charles II., she takes too long to die, 
StQl the book is one of some power, and shows that 
South African pens can do something in literature. Olive 
Schreiner shows in places that she understands the colour 
of Hfe, but she has been urged on, by the idea of making 
literature, to giving us dreams which don’t interest, 
confessions which are long and are only morbid, and 
speculations called “times and seasons," which have 
really nothing to do with the small trot of events which 
moke her story of the farm. 
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XLVIII 

Thebe are too many hospitalities in Johannesburg, I 
have no doubt these are dictated in equal ports by 
kindness and ostentation. But the fact remains that 
too many people give dinner parties, or too many are 
kind enough to oak you to thoso they give. The people 
of Johannesburg aro very proud of their iino houses and 
their fiuo cooks. I had, consoquontly, to dino out tho 
evening following that on which I dinod at tho Pionoor 
dinner I have mentioned. Before X could roach the 
house of my host — ho hod sent mo a dinner card with 
II.S.V.P. on it, which was unnocossnry, but not the 
name of his house, which was nooossaa’y — I had a long 
drive through a Johannesburg ovouing with a perfectly 
cloudless sky, on orange tawny west whore tho day 
had gone, a perfect flower-show of stars in tho firma- 
ment, and a soft breeze, which fanned me, but was so 
gentle that it did not irritate the dust iuto eruptions. 
It was a perfectly delicious drive in the best port of 
the day — ^its departure. The cabman lost his way to 
my friend’s house, but I could have forgiven even 
greater divagations in such a twilight. But at last we 
got there — ^the last of the guests. Then came the 
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procession of Tiands. Don’t lot mo load you to suppose 
that there was nothing more. The feast was lavish^ 
hut there were men and womon at it. My host and 
hostess wero particularly intelligent. That in modern 
phrase means " up to date ” and on the spot. I hope I 
contributed my fair share to the hilarity of the evening 
without usurping the ears of all. One anecdote con- 
tributed by an intelligent but somewhat slow American 
took an hour to tell ; but it was in the end, as ho 
would have said, effective. It was a story of Whistler, 
who was at a dinner-party in London, and who, having 
profited by the hospitality, when the time came to 
smoke, said he would smoke Ms own cigar if his host 
would permit him, and he left the room to get Ms 
cigar-case, which was in the pocket of his over- 
coat. The other guests heard a noise like a thirty-ton 
truck of coals going down the stairs, and went out in a 
group to see what had happened. They found WMstlor 
at the foot of the stairs, still in a recumbent position, 
and he asked Ms host tMokly, “ Who was your aroM- 
teot ? ” " What do you mean ? ” asked Ms host. " Who 
was your architect ? ” asked WMstler again, tM’ough a 
fog. “Smith,” said his host, hmnouiiug him; when 
WMstler, still on his back, said, " Damn that teetotaler.” 

TMs story, at the end of the eternity of telling, met 
with an excellent reception. Another man, fired to 
anecdote, told us a tale with a moral. It was told to 
a certain man that if he wanted to be happy he must 
secure the sMrt of a perfectly happy man and wear it. 
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That, after washing, was to sociiro his fdicity. He 
sought long, but could not find the happy man. Mon 
might laugh, but each had some socrot sorrow behind 
tho mask of a smilo, each had somo skoloton in his 
cupboard. He almost despaired, until one day ho saw 
a common workman returning from his work. Ho 
looked happy, ho sang as he wont home. "At last,” 
said tho seeker, “ I have found tho happy man ; ” and so 
he had, but tho workman had no shirt. It was time 
to join the ladies. 
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XLIX 

Tub hospitalities of JohaamesbTU’g and its inhabitants, 
it I were to write about them, would fill pages. The 
cooking of most of the cooks, whose performances I en- 
countered, would itself be the subject of lengthy enco- 
miums. I dined one night with a great political person, 
and another with "a great gold magnate.” I think that 
is how the papers would describe him in his beautiful 
house in Bertramstown, a house, however, which he is 
about to desert for a new one in Park Town. The 
dinner was all English — except the cooking, which was 
better. The table decoration of flowers was umbrageous. 
The conversation rippled between the last musical play, 
which was the Ohmrne Emeymom, and Chinese labour. 
The manners of our entertainers were English, and good 
manners make guests at home. There are, I need 
scarcely say, some of the plums of scandal in the pudding 
of conversation in Johannesburg. Are there not women 
in Johannesburg — although, perhaps, too few? But of 
the little whiffs of nauseous news which reached my 
ear I will say nothing. I will brave your disappoint- 
ment. Even of the scandal on board the boat on our 
return voyage to England, although the public may 
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be (lying to liuiu’ it, T will aay nothing, I re.spoot my 
pago too nuioh. Tho uoxt foronoou 1 liiuchod with 
another gontlomau in a still uioro (iiatant sulnirb. Hero, 
again, ldndn(3SB and a too olabomto Innch mot na. If 
people were to dino in the middle of tho day, tho hmoh 
would have boon oxcollent in its place, but oa it was, 
my good manners mado me do more eating than is wise 
at such an hour, I saw, too, that day a fine collection 
of heads and horns of tho various antelopes of South 
AMca. The horns are beautiful, but tho heads, I 
always think, smell of the museum. However, I had my 
adjootivos ready, and it really was an interesting col- 
lection. In tho evening, notwithstanding tho oxuborant 
luncheon, I hod to dine with a vory rising young barrister, 
who had askod a diatiuguisbed judgo and some promi- 
nent members of tho profession to meet mo. My host 
has only boon about three years in the (jolony, but is 
already iu receipt of ivn income wlnoh would, if I 
mentioned it, indueo I’ump Oourt to emigrate, liut I 
can say this for him, that from his iuteUigouoo and 
his painstaking assiduity, ho deserves every (penny I 
was going to say, but there axe no pennies in dohannos- 
hurg) " ti(fky ” of it. There is a curious system of pay- 
ing large annual retaining fees to bariistors for thoir 
services, a practice that does not prevail at home. In 
England you can retain the services of a great lawyer 
or a great advocate (they are not necessarily the same) 
by a general retainer of five or ten guineas. In South 
Africa annual sums up to (I have one case in my mind) 
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£1600 are paid to retain the oIQces of a more or less 
successM advocate. My host has a beautifnl little house 
high on the Park Town ridge, with windows which drink 
the sunsets. He has neat maid-servants and a cook. 
Here, again, the “creature” hospitality was respected. 
The conversation turned on the Ghristmaa races, diamonds, 
the plagues of Africa (they did not reckon lawyers 
amongst them, and the ladies had a grudge at Sir 
Frederick Treves), but they were mostly ignorant of 
how many plagues there had been in Egypt. Most of 
the learned guests, who, like Chaucer’s doctor, had not 
read much of the Bible, thought there had been seven 
plagues, but some modest and non-gambling half-crowns 
wore laid that there had been ten. Ignorance of the 
Bible seems to be a matter of pride to lawyers. But 
a Dutch Bible was procured from amongst our host’s law 
books — ^it was the only one in the house — and the 
question was solved by one of the guests who professed 
to read Dutch. There were some old bar stories told, 
of course, and one of a witty South African judge, who, 
knowing more of the man who was being tried, and who 
was, in fact, acquitted by the jury, than they did, said 
to the man, “ You leave the court without any further 
stain on your character,” 

More hospitality. Are hearts better here than at 
home; axe evenings more tedious, or is ostentation a 
shade more pronounced? I ask questions, but had to 
accept agreeable hospitalities. I lunched at the Baud 
Club with a friend. It was somewhat unique. T was 

Q 
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out of the atmosphere of law, oud in the slightly 
pharmaceutical smelling one of medicine. But I rather 
like the pungent smell, although many of the pungent 
sights I saw after lunch, when I was taken to the district 
where the plague had been — where they had destroyed 
4000 rats to save the rata of humanity that “ scuttered ” 
about the burrows — were less agreeable. In the outbreak 
of plague in March, 1904, there were 112 cases and 82 
deaths. Prompt measures were takien to stomp it out. 
Threepence a head was offered for every rat, and 15,826 
were destroyed between August, 1903, and July, 1904. 
And there are some left. The method of destruction 
employed at Odessa does not seem to have been adopted. 
Besides the destroyed site of the plague location I 
was taken to some opium-smoking dens, and to the 
plague hospital, which is some seven miles away from 
Johannesburg, and to some others, where I saw some 
“cases” which were calculated to eat into memory as 
vitriol does into metal. My host and his medical 
friends were pleasant companions, although, like all 
gentlemen connected with public health, they desired 
to see the State more despotio— and, of course, their 
desire was to make it a medical despotism. There is 
a great deal to be said for the theory that the angel 
from heaven that Carlyle desired to rule the world 
should have a medical degree. Amidst the sights of 
the afternoon was the dismantled tin suburb-^which 
was the original Johannesburg — called Ferrira. Medical 
science, like Henry Yin., sees the advantage, if 
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you want to dislodge rooks, of pulling down their 
nests. Such nests (I think some of the places which 
had been none too soon declared unfit for human 
habitation) were as horrible dens as any town in 
Europe — and that is saying a good deal, for Europe 
is a show-place for hovels — could boast or blush for. 
But what had become of the rooks % gone, no doubt, 
to congest other districts. But the “plague had been 
stayed.” There had been hundreds of people in the 
plague camp, not aU ill with the plague, but the next 
worse thing — contacts. Looking at Johannesburg, and 
remembering that it is a volcano of rats, I would not bo 
stuprisod to hear any day that that Asiatic undesirable 
—the plague — ^had visited the town again. But there 
ore vigUaut eyes on the rats and the slums. Amongst 
the sight-seeing of the afternoon was a visit to the 
Corporation Compound, which I have already referred to. 
The removal of refuse by specially constructed carta 
and by means of thousands of mules, must cost the town 
hundreds of thousands of pounds per annum, AU this 
will be done in time by water carriage. But as yet the 
• great town, so advanced in some ways, is very primitive 
in others. I did not see one of the departments of the 
town staff. The carcasses of horses, mules, and the like 
are removed ftom the town,* and are handed over to the 
obscene aasvogels (vultures) to be undressed to the bones. 

> I Bee that during ten months— &om January till October in the 
year 1901— no fewer than 21S1 oatoasses, mostly those of horses and 
mnlee, were so removed. 
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Opium dens here are like others. They are clean and 
orderly, the abode of a poison — nirvana. I do not 
know that opium-smoldng is worse than drunkenness. 
It certainly keeps its sordid observances to itself instead 
of sprawling them with hiccoughs in the public eye. 
To that extent it has its advantages over alcoholic 
poisoning for amusement. 

It was a beautiful summer afternoon as we drove 
through some of the black locations, where armed police 
awe to order, and then along the ridge of Hospital Hill, 
and saw the mountains of the north in their afternoon 
glory; past the fort — ^now a prison conducted upon 
lines which would make a new Howard a necessity in 
Johannesburg — ^I could malso out of some of the things I 
was told about it, pictures as lurid as some of the weird 
works of Martin, and more naiiseous than some pictures 
of the low Dutch school. But I hoar the whole matter 
is being inquired into, and I have no wish to nm away 
with the dirty linen which will have to be bleached in 
pubUo opinion. 

And so we drove past Orange Grove, where the 
trees were hung with heautiful fruit, over the veldt to 
the Plague Camp and Ohronio Hospital, and the 
hospital where scurvy and worse diseases from the 
scattered Transvaal ore treated. The medical man who 
is in charge is an intelligent and educated Dutchman, 
with a sub-acid flavour of bitterness about him. Per- 
haps he saw better days when he was under the Boers. 
To us he was hospitable and kind. We had coffee and 
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Boer bread and dga with him. Ho showed us his four 
months’ old garden. Q-ardening here is not an art, it 
is a mii'aole. Everything was doing weU, and the secret 
was, the sunshine, the virgin soil, and, he said, “ bones.” 
His garden was full of dry bones, and anon the dry 
bones would stand up as living fruit. One or two of 
the patients in the hospital, which he showed us with 
pardonable pride — they showed what disease could do 
in the way of aggression, if they did not show what 
medical science could do in the way of defence — were 
pictures which may be nightmares for years. After 
that we drove book through a quiet kind afternoon to 
my host’s house, a villa on Iho high kopje which has 
tho golf links on its shoulders. Erom the terrace here 
tho view is incomparable. Tho mountains to the north, 
aU rugged rocks, when looked at through a field-glass 
were all olothod in tho gentlest and tenderest colours 
— pinks for the lights and quiet blues for the shadows. 
Ifrom the balcony we could see the smoke and some of 
tho high-sot houses of Pretoria. And now in contrast 
to tho haggard day we had a genial little diimer-party, 
and conversation, which was an evergreen, and never 
died down during the whole evening ; and about eleven 
o’clock, under a beautiful moon and constellations which, 
no doubt, Johannesburg would call “ groups,” my host 
drove me home, and I said "Grood night, and thank 
you,” 

Next day I lunched with one of the judges, a genial 
and intelligent host, and had supper with one of 
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tlie most distingiushed engineers in South Africa, But 
if I go on you will think I did nothing in South 
Africa hut eat. I only desire to mention these facts 
to show how superabundantly kind these people wero, 
and to justify a sigh of relief when I was at last 
enabled to disentangle myseK from their dinners, and 
take the train at Park Station for Capo Town on my 
way to England. 
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L 

The funeral of Paul Kruger at Pretoria has come 
and gone. All such oocafliona are half holidays, half 
ohse(iuies. By many the burial was looked upon as an 
important political event, by others as a melancholy 
festivity. He was biuded to make a Boer holiday. That 
the occasions of crowds and merry-making are not many 
in this slow, idling coxmtry is obvious. Here was one 
where business could be combined with holiday. The 
papers had prepared for it; the small town of Pretoria 
had filled like a vessel under innumerable taps to over- 
flowing ; bods wore at a ransom, and many of those who 
by courtdsy had come to do a last honour to the dead 
had to house themselves — ^if that is not the wrong word 
in tents. On the day in question, not a warm one for 
summer, the crowd was, for a sparsely populated country, 
great and impressive. The Dutch take many things 
soberly, and they are adepts at funerals. Here was an 
occasion for solemnity and at the same time for drinks. 
Paul Kruger, not a great bat by no means an inconsider- 
able man~a man who had made some ugly chapters in 
history for Britain, a man of faith and of ambition to 
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make his Dutch iu South Africa a siiprome pooplo, aud 
the Transvaal a country which should stretch, as his thxono 
base, from tlie Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, had died 
an exile perusing his Bible as usual, with more of habit 
than instruction in his reading. He had refused to live 
under the flag that had flouted him from South Africa, 
but here in his death he hod been brought back to lie 
under its flapping folds. 

AH this was calculated to stir the slow fires of senti- 
ment, to allow the air of enthusiasm to reach the sleeping 
embers, and that is the means to a blaze, But of course 
this end of the trek was made a deeper occasion, A letter 
which it was stdd Kruger had written, which inouloated 
unity amongst the Boors, and spoke of ultimate success 
in a way vague enough to satisfy the conquering prido of 
the British and to encourage tho dormant ambition of thu 
Dutch, was read over his poor remains. Speochos wore 
delivered by Genorola Christian Do Wot, Shalk Burger, 
and Louis Botha, which were in Dutch and eulogy. 
That was to be expected, but tho touo of these, while 
praiseful, was not incendiary. On the whole tho festivities 
or obsequies passed off as well as could be expected, and 
notbiug came, or is likely to come, of them. The people 
had passed the bier in thousands ; wreaths had been piled 
on wreaths; children had sung hymns more or less in 
tune ; the crowd had lined the footpaths, the women and 
children being separated from the men ; the long proces- 
sion had wound from the Sussana Zoal to the cemetery. 
The sough of the speeches had died away, and the 
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epitaph was spoken, " Hash.” Many a fiery cross has 
come out of a grave, but here there is nothing but 
smoking flax, and I think it well that the Dutch had 
had their “outing” and that the tired clay had been 
laid at rest. 
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LI 

Sunday in Johannesburg is honorared in the breach 
and not in the observance. The opera-house in the 
season, the theatres and the music-halls, are full, but 
the churches are empty. So one fine Sunday, when there 
were white clouds upon a sky of blue, we drove out to 
see Sir George Farrer’s beautiful house and model farm, 
which, from some reminiscenoe of home, he has called 
"Bedford.” It lies at the fertile foot of a range of rather 
hard-featured kopjes. It is surrounded to a largo extent 
by woods of gum, mimosa, and fir trees, those dishevelled 
woods of the Transvaal. The gum tree is an untidy 
tree, continually denuding itself of its bark garments 
in slovenly ribbons. The house is a beautiful white 
house, rough oast, with red-tiled roof, and with an 
excellent stoep, a place where it is always afternoon. 
There is a long drive from the forbidding gate to the 
house, and the avenue is bordered with palisade-sur- 
rounded young oaks, which are flourishing for their age, 
and in a hundred years wiU make the avenue magnificent 
with gnarled giants and green shade. The form and 
gardens speak well for South Africa, first because nothing 
but large capital could have won these from the clenched 
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hands of tho rooky land, and second because, now 
Iduit it is won, it is a garden. The roses were in per- 
fection; fruit bent down the pear trees to within reach. 
There was a long hedge of well-grown quinces. There 
were small fields of meaEcs, lucerne, and of potatoes. 
Vines clambered over the arch which had been Trinrlfl 
for them, and the clusters of grapes were filling with 
sweet sap. There wore signs of careful irrigation here 
and there. One old riugletted willow had a seat high 
in the shade of the bronchos, and steps leading up to 
the attic in the tree. It was obvious at first sight 
that here nature come more than halfway to meet the 
spade and the hoe. It was a small, not a large, South 
African paradise. But it had a new, an unfinished, 
an unkempt look which showed the hurry of the 
country. EngHsh gardens have taken centuries to make. 
Their green walks, their box-wood borders, these are 
tho sedate products of years of quiet industry. At 
homo “in trim gardens” we take our pleasures, but 
these, for all their wealth, were not “trim” gardens. It 
was a scramble here as at Johannesburg. It had a look 
of being run, like market gardens, for a profit, although 
the first outlay must, I fear, have precluded tho balance 
being on the right side. What is this novelly which 
seems to oppress the country? Every one here seems 
to want to realize England in a ji^. Their dinners, 
their parties, their gardens, their poEtics, are aU sudden 
imitations of England. They must have strawberries, 
although these are not the same as we get at home, 
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and ciaaals, and fish, and 'vrhat not, and this anxiety to 
be up-to-date brings in the lin can and cold storage in 
aid of nature. Could not South Africa do something 
on its own account? Johannesburg is a young thing 
yet, not out of its teens, but it apes the manners of 
centuries. Many of their essays at politics have a young 
look, and remind one of children playing at a game, 
or of the hurly-burly of a comic opera. I believe they 
are capable to-day of h a lf a dozen fiascos like the raid 
which made the world wonder. The people here regard 
themselves as “grown up,” but they drive about in 
buggies, and are children. But in this sabbath day’s 
journey to Sh' George Earrer's beautiful estate I have 
got far- away from the main matter, which in such a 
glorious summer day, in these hoyden gardens, with 
fine views down the woodland ways from his shaded 
stoop, was meant to be all praise, and has, like a veering 
wind, turned to carping. 
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LII 

The finest climate in the Tyorld produced, after the hot- 
test of times, two or three days which shivered until thnir 
teeth chattered. Every one said it was quite unusual; 
but in two nights the thermometer had gone down 20°. 
These two days, stabbing with daggers of east wind, were 
not specimen days. But they were persuading days, and 
when they came I was really not so sorry to leave the 
finest olimaLo in the world, although to do so I had 
to make up my mind to Iho long dusty journey to the 
Capo and the long waterways which load to home. I 
have no more pictures of travel to hang upon the wall 
of my page, for the journey from the Cape to England 
was empty of events. Coming north from the tropics 
to meet again our old Mend winter, was almost as 
nice as the going south from his inhobpitable chilliness 
into the inviting summer. A year of summers is too 
much. The voyage was a pleasant one. Going out we 
passed the Bay of Biscay when it was in a placable 
mood, but on our return the bay was stung to fhry 
by a strong north-west wind. Its bristles of waves were 
on end. The sea tried to break or bend the ship over 
its watery knees, .and, failing that, flung it from watery 
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liH-TiA to watery hand. Everything siioko of anger. 
Th.6 waves foamed at the mouth, and wore streaked 
with livid streaks like tigers. Every gust was stridonlly 
insensate. Every whistle that rode a oord or ropo hissed 
with hate. Every comer shrieked. It was a bad day, 
and the gloating sheen of the water gave back tho dull 
stare of a blear-eyed sky. Ushont was not seen, and 
we made straight across the angry mouth of the English 
Channel for the Lizard on the Start light. After a weary 
day I slept early, but wakened again about twelve o’clock, 
and found that we had broached a oalm again. We 
were within the shelter of land; we were in the arms 
of England. And so from light to light we made our 
way beside that loe-shore, until in tho dark morning 
we were moorod obscurely in tho Southampton dock. 
And 1 am persuaded that tlie best picture of travel is 
Home. 


THE END 
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and Commerce; Manners, Customs and 
Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. 
With 361 IlluslrsHions. a vols. 8vo., 
2ii. net. 

Kaye and Malleson.— .fif/s'/uj??- op 
TUB INDIAN Mutiny, 1857-1858. By Sit 
John W. Kave and Colonel G. B. Malle- 
SON. With Analytical Index and Maps and 
Plana. 6 vols. Crown 8vo„ 3s. 5 d, each, j 

Lang (Andrew). 

The Mystery op Mary Stuart. 

With Photogravure Plate and 15 other 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo., 6s, 6d, net. 

Prince Charles Mdward Stuart, 
THS Young Cneyalibr. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Cr. Bvo., 7s, 6 ( 1 . nel. 

The ValePs Tragedy, and other 
Studies in Secret History. With 
3 Illustrations. 8vc., 12s. 6rf, net. 


Lecky(WiLi.UM linwaRD H.vkti'oi.k) 
Histor ] -OP Engla nd in the Eich i - 

EENTll CENTURY, 

Library Edition. S vols. Bvo. Vols. I. 
and II., 1700-1760, 3Cs. ; Vols, III. and 
IV., 1760-1784,362 , Vols. V. and VI,, 
1784-1793,365.; Vols. VII. and VIII., 
1793-1800, 36s. 

Cabinet Edition. Enoland. 7 vols. Crown 
Bvo., 5s net each. iREOANn. 5 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 

Leaders op Public Opinion in 
Ireland : Flood— (trattan—O’ Con- 
nell. 3 vols. Svo., 25s. net. 

History up Eukopean Morals' 
PROM Augustus to CHARLE.\fAaNB. a 
vols. Crown 8vo., los. net, 

A SuRi'EY ui' English Etiiic.h 

Being tliu Piist ChaiUer of ihu ' Ilisiory 
of JiinojH'im Morals '. llrliied, witli 
Inlrodiielitin iiiul Nous, liy W, A. IIitiNi. 
Oihwii Hvti., 3s. firf. 

History of the Pi.'iii and /npi.u- 
ENcit OF run Spirit of Na noN.u.isu in 
Europe, a vols. Clown Kvo., los. net, 

Democracy and Lifhrtv. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. Kvo., jfis, 
CabiartlidiUon. avola. t'r.Kvu,, ios.net, 

Lieven. — Letpers o,p Dorothea, 
Princess Libyen, dor/ng her Residence 
IN London, 1812-1834, Edited by Lionei. 
G. Robinson. With 2 Photogravure Por- 
traits. Svo., 14s. net. 

Lowell. — Governments and Par- 
ties IN Continental Europe. By A. 
Lawrence Lowell. 2 vols. 8vo., ais. 

Lumsdens Horse, Records of.— 

Edited by H. H, S. Fjsar&e. With a Map, 
and numerous Portraits and Ilhiairations in 
the Text. 410., 21s. net. 

Lynch.— TVifi J¥af of the Civili- 

SA TIONS : BS/iVG A HSCOED OF ' A PORBIGN 
Dbvil^s' Ba^FBRISNCBS with the Alubb 
IN China* By Georoe Lynch, Special 
Correspondent of the ‘ Sphere,’ etc. With 
Portrait and 21 Illusltations. Crown 8vo., 
6i. net. 
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Macaulay (Lord). , 

Thr Life aftf IUork.h of Lord 
Macaulay. 

•EcHiibiirijh' Edition. lovoE, 8vo.,6j.each. 
Vola. I.-IV. Hiscohy of EmLAm. 

Vol.'S. V.-VII. Essays, Bfograffiss, 
Innuv PsiYAL Code, Contributions 
toKnight's 'QuarterlvMaoasinb'. 

Vol. Viri. SPEBCItES.LAYSOFANCISNT 
Romr, Miscbilanbous Poems. 

Vols. IX. and X. Tub Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay. By 
Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan. Dart. 

Popular Edition, 5V0IS. Cr.8vo,2s.6d.each. 
Ess-tvs WITH L.iys OB Ancieni Rome, 
ETC. Crown 8vo., aa. Oil. 

History of EmLAm. a voK. Ciown 
Svo., 5J. 

Miscellaneous Writings, Sfeecubs 
•IND PoFMS, Crown 8va., as. 6d.. 

Tim Liim and Letters or Lord 
M i('.il’L.ir. By Sir O. 0. Trevelyan, 
Bait. Crown 8vo., as. td. 

Tuk IVORK.S 

'.itbiviy' Edition, Wall 12 Portraits. 

ta vols. Lnrf^ Ciown 8vo., 31. 6d. each. 
Vola. I. -VI. History of' England, 

FROM THE Accession OF y AMES the 
Ercond, 

Vola. Vtl.-X. Kssa rs and Eioc;rafhies. 
Vola. XI.-XII. HFEBcms, Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc., and Index, 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
i6s. 

History of England from the 
Accession of James the Sbcono, 
Popular Ediiitn. z voids Cr. 8vo., $5. 
Student's EdtUon. z vols. Cr. Svo., I2 j. 
People's Editlcn. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., i6s. 

‘ Albany ’ EdiHon. With 6 Portraits. 6 
void. Large Crown Svo., 3;, 6d. each. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vole. Post Svo., 485. 
^Edinburgh' Edition . 4 vols. Svo., 6s, 
each. 

Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo.,;^4. 

Critical and Historical Essays^ 
WITH Lays of Ancient HouBi etc., in i 
volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown Svo., zs. 6d, 

‘ Stiver Library * Edition. With PortrUt 
and 4 Illustrations to the * Lays Cr. 
Svo., 3£. 6 d. 

Critical and HisTORfCAz Essays. 
Studmfs Edition, i vol. Cr. Svo., 61, 

' Trevelyan ' Edition, avoid. Cx. Svo., 91. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. Post Svo., 245. 

‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 3 vols. Svo., 6i. 
each. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. Svo., ^6s. 


Macaulay (Lord) — coutintted. 
Essays^ which may be had separately, 
sewed, 6^. each , cloth, is. each. 

Addison and Walpole. Frederick the Great. 

Croker*& BoBweirajohaBOn. Ranke and QladBtone. 
Hallam'a Cocsntutioiu] Lord Bacon. 

History. Lord Clive 

Wanen Haatinn, Lord Byron, and The 

TheEar] ofChamam (Two Comic Dramatlate of 
Essays). [ the Restorntion 

MiSCELL.iNEOUS WRITINGS, 
Spbeciirs and Poems. 

Popular Edition, Crown Svo., cr. 6d. 
Cabinet Bdiitou. 4 voh. Post Svo., 24 

Selections from the Writings of 
J^RD Macaulay. Edited, with Occa> 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Mackinnon (James, Ph.D.). 

Tns History of Edward the 
Third. Svo., i8r. 

The Growth and Decline of the 
French Monarchy. 8vo., tis. net. 

Mallet. — Mallet du Pan and thf 
French Revolution. By Beknakd 
Mallet. With Photogravuie Portrait. 
Hvo., I2J. 6(1. net. 

May. — The Constitutional His 

TORY OF England since the Acctseion 
of George III. 1760-1870. By B.i Tiiumac 
Erskine May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
3Y0R Cr. 8vo., i8f. 

Merivale (Charles, D.D.). 

History OF thbRomans under the 
Empire. SvoIb. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
The Fall of the Soman Republic: 

a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth. lamo., 71. 6 d. 

General History of Rome, from 
the Foundation of the City to the Fall of 
Augustulus, B c, 753-A.n. 476. With 5 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Montague. — The Elements of 
Engush Constitutional History. By 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3i. 6d. 

Moran. — The Theory and Prac- 
tice OF THE English Government. By 
Thomas Francis Moran, Ph.D., Professor 
of History and Economics in Purdue Uni- 
versity. U.S. Crown 8vo., 51. net. 

Pears. — The Destruction of the 
Greek Empire and the Story of the 
Capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks. By Edwin Pears, LL.B. With 
3 Maps and 4 Illustrations. 8vo.. l8s. net. 
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Powell and Trevelyan. — The 
Peasant^ Riswe and the Lollards ; 
a Collection of Unpublished Uocumentb, 
Edited by Edgar Powell and G. M. 
Teevelyan, Svo., Bs. net. 

Rankin (REemALDj. 

Tnb Marquis d'Argbnson ; and 
Richard tub Sbcond. Svo., ios. 6i/. net, 
A Subaltern’s Letters to His 
WiRB< (The Boer War.) Crown Svo,, 
3 $. 6d. 

Ransome. — Lne Hiss op Consti- 
tutional Gopbrnment in England. 
By Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6f. 

Rowe. — Tub United States and 
Porto Rko. With Special Reference to 
the Problems arising out of our Contact 
with the Spanish-Ameiican Civiliaation. By 
Leo S. Rowe, Ph.D., Member of the Com- 
mission to Revise and Comnilc the Laws of 
Porto Rico (igoo-igoi), Cliairm.mi of the 
PorU) Rican CommisBioo (igoi-igus). Crown 
Svo,, 3s. not, 

Seebohm (Frrdurio, LL.D.,F.S,A.). 
The English Village ComiUNiTr, 
With 13 Maps and Plates. Svo,, i6s. 
Tribal Custom in Angm-Saxon 
Lari I being an Essay supplcineittai to 
‘The English Village Community,’ 
”■ " • • Syatom in Wales 


I 


,a) 'The Tribal 
ivo., i6s. 


Smith.— C.4 if rW/tGaxwB the Carth- 
aginians. By R. Boswortk Smith, M,A. 
With Maps, Plans, etc, Cr. 8vo., 31. 6rf. 

Stephens. — A History op the 
French Rbvolution. By H. Morse 
Stephens. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. i8r. each. 

Stubbs. — History op the Uniybr- 
sity OP Dublin. By J. W. Stubbs. Svo.. 
las. 6d. ' 

Stubbs (William D.D., formerly 
Bisliop of Oxford). 

Historical Introductions to 
THE ‘Rolls Sbribs'. Svo,, lai. 6if. net. 
Lectures on European History, 

T519-164S. 8vo., I2J. 6rf. net. 

Sutherland.— History op Aus- 
tralia AND Hsw Zbaland, from 1606- 
igoo. By Alexander Sutherland, M. A. 
and George Sutbbrlano, M.A, Crown 
Svo., 24 . fid. 

Taylor. — A Stubrn-Ts Manual op 
the Bistory or India, By Colonel Mea- 
dows Taylor, C.S.I. Ct. 8vo,, yj. 5 d. 


Thomson.— r//iJv.i.ftAr/i itik Pou ek.\ .■ 

a Narrative of thv (lutlirenk of iqoo. By 
II. C. Thomson. Witli a Maps and jg 
lUtisliations, Kvo,, Kir. hr/, net, 

Todd. — EARLiAMRNrARy 6^(ir/fA:iy- 

UBNr IN -I HR JiRirlSH COLONIES. By 
Alpheus Toni), LL.l). 8vo., 30,. net. 

Trevelyan. — 7 'he Amkrwan Euvo- 

LUTiON. By Sir G, 0 , Tur.vLLYAN, Bart. 
Part I., Svo., i3t. fid. net. Part II., a vols, 
8vo., ais. net. 

Chea^ Etitiwu. Vols. r, j, 3. Clown Svo., 
5s. net each. 

Trevelyan. — England in the Age 
OP Wyclipfe. By Geokqe Macaulay 
Trevrlyan. 8vo., 15s. 

Turner.—./ IIisroRvor ruh C oi.iwy 

oFVtnoRi.i /.A’li.i/y/s Di.-h'oieby 10 us 
Aksort/ion ink) iiir Ct>,u,WNiri .11.111 or 
Ausri! iLi.i. Uy IIi nky Gvu.s Tuenek, 
With Map and I’l.vii. J Vols. Svo., ju. 

Wakeman and Hassall.— .S.v.svjiw 

INI'EOIWCTORV TO THE. STUDY OR KNGUSH 
CoNSTiruriON.il. History. Edited by 
IlENjiv Ow.ky Wakkman, M,A., and 
Arthur ItAKHAi.r., M.A. Crown Svo., Cu, 

Walpole (Bir S)'h.Nt‘)'.u, K, (',]!.), 
Uistory up England pru.ii the 
Conclusion or nm (imLAr ll'.m in 1815 
TO 1858, 0 vols. Crown 8vo., («. each. 
The J/i.sroRy op ’I'irhNi'y Eu k 
Years (rSsO-tSSt), Vols. 1 , and If., 
tH5D>i87U. Svo., 2.(s. nut. 

Willoughby. — Poi. inr.iL Throe tus 
or THE Ancient World. ■ By Wu.stel 
W. WiLLOULliiiY, Pli.Dr Cr. 8vo., Os. net. 

Willson. — Ledger and Sword; or, 

The Honourable Company of Merchants of 
England Trading to the East Indies (1599- 
1874). By Bel'ki.es Willson, With 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 2 
vols. Svo., %xs. net, 

Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A.). 
History op England under 
Bbnry IV. 4 vols. Grown 8vo. Vol. 
I-i 1399-1404, los. fid. Vol. If,, 1405- 
r4t)6, tjs, (out ofiritit). Vol. III. , 1407- 
1411, i5i. Vol. fV., 1411-1413, ais. 

The Council of Constance to the 
Dba tb of John H us. Cr, 8vo., 6s. net. 

Yardley. — IV ith the Inniskilling 
Dragoons : the Record of a Cavalry RegN 
ment during the Boer War, 1899-1902, By 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Watkins Yardley. With 
Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo., 
ifis, net. 
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Anstruther Thomson. — Ekittv 

Yf.ihs' RsmmscSNCSS. By Colonel J. 
ANSTRUTimii Thomhon. With ag Por- 
traits and othei Illustrations. avoia. Svo., 
ais. net. 

Bacon. — Tt/£ Lettmrs and Life of 
Francis Sacon, including all ms Oc- 
casional Works. Edited by Jambs Spbd- 
DiNG. 7 vola. 8vo., 4,. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 
By Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo.,3s.6d. 

Bain. — Autobiography. By Alex- 
ander Bain, LL.D, With 4 Portraits. 
8vo., 14$, net. 

Beardsley. — Thr L isr Letters of 
A i HRR]' Beardsley. Edited by the Rev. 
John Gray, Priasl of the Arehdiuce.se ol 
St, Andrews and Edinburgh. Crown 8vo., 
5$. net. 

Bowen. — Edward Bowen; a Me- 
moir. By the Rev. the lion. W. E. Bowen. 
With Appendices, .3 Photogravure Portraits 
and a other Iliustrations. 8va., las. Gi. net, 

Carlyle.— 7V/t;dM.T Carlyle; A His- 
tory of his Life. By James Anthony 
ruoUDK, 

1795-1835. a vola, Crown 8vo., ^s. 
1834.1881. a vola. Crown 8vo,, 71. 

Colville. — Duchess Sarah ; being 

the Social History of the Times at Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. Com- 
piled and arranged by one of her descend- 
ants (Mrs. Arthur Colville), With 
10 Photogravure Plates and a other Illus- 
tratlons. Svot, 181. net. 

Creighton. — Life and Letters of\ 

MandbIaI Creighton, D,D. Oxon. and 
Camb., sometime Bishop of London. By 
His Wife. ' With 8 Portraits and 3 other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., aSr. net. 

Crozier. — My Inner Life ; being a 

Chapter in Pccsonai Evolution and Auto* 
bio^aphy. By John Beattie Crozier, 
LL.D. 8vo., 14J. 

Dante. — Titr Life and Works of 

Dante Alughierj : being an Introduction 
to the Study of the ‘Divina Commedia’. 
By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D, With 
Portrait, ^vo., lai. 6d. 

Danton, — Life of Danton. By A. 
H. Bebsly. With Portraits, Ci. 8vo., 6j. 

Davenport- Hill.— Afejfo/jf of Rosa- 
mond Davsni'ORT-Hill. By Ethel E. 
Metcalfe. With 4 Portraita, Ciown 8vo„ 
24 . 6rf. net. 


De Vere. — Aubrey De Vese ; a 

Memoir based on his unpublished Diaries 
and Correspondence. By Wilfrid Ward. 
With 2 Portraits and 2 othei Illustrations. 
8vo., 14s, net. 

Erasmus. 

Life and Letters of Erasmus, 
By James Anthony Frouob. Crown 
8vo., 3s, 6rf. 

The Epistles of Erasmus, ar- 
ranged in Order of Time. English 
Translations from the Early Corre.spond- 
ence, with a Commentary confirming the 
Chronological ariangement and supplying 
further Biographical mattei . By Francis 
Morgan Nichols. 2 vols. Svo., 185. net 
each. 

Faraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 

COVBRBR. By John Tyndall. Crown 
Svo., 3*. Bel, 

Fenelon : his Friends and his 
Enemies, 1651-1715. By E. K. Sanders. 
With Potlrait, 8vo., 10$, 6 / 1 , 

Fox. — The Early History op 
Charles ^AMSs Fox, By the Right Hon. 
Sir Q. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. Svo., 3$. 6d. 

¥ronA^,— M y Relations with Car- 
LYiE. By James Anthony Proudd. 
Togetiier with a Letter from the late Sir 
James Stephen, Bait,, K.C.S.I., dated 
December, 1886. Svo., 2S. net, 

Grey. — Memoir op Sir George 
Grey, Bart., G.CJ}., 1799-1882. By 
Mandbll Creighton, D.D,, late Lord 
Bishop of London. With 3 Fortiaits, 
Crown 8vo., 6i. net. 

Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. Svo. 3 vols. 
153. each. Addendum. Svo., 6 / 1 , sewed. 

Harrow School Register (The), 

1801-1900. Edited by M. G. Dauglish. 
Svo. loi. net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshmah. Crown Svo., 3$. 6 d, 

Haweis. — My M usical Life. By the 

Rev.H,R,HAWEis. With Portrait ofRichard 
Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 6r. net. 

Higgjins. — The Bernards OF Abing- 
tonandNether Winchendon: a Family 
History. By Mrs. Napier PIiooinb. 4 
Vols. Vols. I and 2, Svo., 21s. net; Vols. 
3 and 4, Svo,, eis. net. 

Hiley. — Memories of Half a 

Century^ By Richard W. Hiley, D.D,, 
Vicar of WighiW, near Tadcaster, Vorks» 
8vo„ 15s. 
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Jackson. — Stonewall Jackson and 
tjjmAmmsjcanC/vjl War. By Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. E. Hemdeksoh. With 3 Portraits and 
33 Maps and Plans, avols. Cr.Svo., i6t.net. 

Kielmansegrge.— of a Jour- 

NBY TO UnVIAND 11 ^ TUB yjlARS 1761- 
1762. By Count Fusorkick Kjklman- 
SEOGE. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
55. net. 

Luther. — Ljfb of Luther. By 
Julius Kustlin. With 63 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Cr. Svo., p. 6 d. 

Lyall. — The Life of Edna Lvall. 
(Ada Ellen Bayly.) By J. M. Esoreet. 
With a Portraits. Crown Svo., p. net. 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir e. O. Trevelvan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, i vol. Ci. 8vo., as. 6d. 
Student’s Edition ivol. Cr. 8vo.,6s. 
Caimet Edition, 2 vola. Post 8vo., 121. 
'Edinburgh' Edition, avols. Bvo.,6s.each. 
Library Edition, a vols. Svo., 3OS, 
Marbot — Memoirs of the 
Baron deU ABBOT, avols. Cr. 8vo., yj. 
Max Muller (R) 

Tub Life and Letters of the 
Kibht Hon. Friedrich Ma.'c MOllbr. 
Edited by his Wife. With Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations, avols., 
8vo., 32s, net. 

My Autosiography •. a Fragment. 

With 6 Portraits. Svo., ras. 6rf. 

Auld Lang Svne. Second Series. 

8 VO., rot. 6 d. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol.II, Biographical Essays, Cr.8vo.,5s. 
Morris. — The Life of William' 
Morris. By J. W. Mackail, With 2 Por- 
traits and 8 other Illustrations by E. H. New, 
etc. a vols, Large Crown 8vo., los. net. 

On the Banks of the Seine. By 

A. M. P., Author of 'Foreign Courts and 
Foreign Homes Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Paget. — Memoirs and Letters of 
Sir yAMBS Pagbt. Edited by Stbpheb 
PaqeT} one of his sons. With Portrait. 
8vo., 6s. net. 

R&makrfshna ; LLis Life and 

Say/ugs, By the Fight Hon. F. Max 
M i 5 i.x.£R. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Rochester, and other Literary 

Rakes of the Court of Charles IL, wiu 
some Account of their Snrtoundines. By 
the Author of ‘The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Dighy,' The Life of a Prig,' etc. With is 
Portraits. 8vo., i6j. 


Romanes. — The Life .inii LEnitRs 

OFUKOKOE yONN KOM.imtS, ALA,. A/,./),, 
FoUoS. Writtbn and Kditcd by his Wife. 
Willi Portrait i^nd 3 inustrs'idon.**. Cr. 8vo., 
5s. net. 

Russell. — Slr.-tLl.OWFIELD .IND ITS 
OmvsjiS. By Constance Lady Hussell, 
ofSwnUowfieldPttik. With 15 Photogruvuie 
Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4ta., 
gilt edges, <{2S. net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford Reformers 
— yoHN Colbt, Erasmus, and Thomas 
More ; a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm, 8vo„ 14s, 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 
Life OP Sharsspbarr. By J. 0 . Halli- 
well-Phillipps. With Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. 2 vola. Royal Svo., uis. 

Tales of my Father. — By A. M, F. 

Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Tallentyre.—JV/E Women of the 
Salons, and otlier Frciicli Porliaiis, By 
S. (i. Tai.i.hntyrh, Witli 1 1 1 ’litiuigravuio 
PoitraitH. Svo,, los. M, not, 

Verney.- Miluo/m- of the {•'liKA'iir 
F.imilv duxini, thk .S'«( kntefnth Cun 
ri'Rr. Comniliid luim the Pnpeii, ,iiut 
lUuhtiiucd by iiu> PopirnitH at Cluydon 

IIOIIRII, Bucks Hy IfllANCEK PAIi'l Ill'NlU’l', 
Verni.y niiil Mauiiark'I' M. Vi-UNiiV. 
Abridged itixl Cheaper Edition. With 24 
PoitraitH. 2 vola, Crown Svo., r2.t. net. 

Victoria, Queen, 1819.1901. By 
Richard li. Holmes, M.V, 0 ., F.S.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait, Crown 8vo., 
gilt top, 5s. net. 

Welling^ton. — Life of the Luke 
OF Wellington, By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleio, M.A. Crown Svo., 3s: td. 

Wilkins (W. H.), 

A Queen of Tears: Caroline 
Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway, 
and Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
With 2 Portraits and 47 other Illustra- 
tions. a vols. Svo,, 36s. 

The Love of an Uncrowned 

g VBBN; Sophie Dorothea, Consort of 
eorge I., and her Correspondence with 
Philip Christopher, Count Kdnigsmarck. 
With 84 Portraits and other Illustrations, 
Svo., las. 6 d. net. 

Caroline the Illustrious, Queen- 
Consort of George II., and sometime 
Queen-Regent ; a Study of Her Life and 
Time. With 42 Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Svo., 121. 6 d. net. 
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Arnold .— akd Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With -i Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo., 3s. 6tt. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

MjGUT yMAJtS IN CM1-J.ON. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3.. fid. 

The .Rifle and the Hound in 
Cevdon, With 6 Illubts. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Ball (John). 

The j4.lpine Guide. Reconstructed 

and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club, 
by W. A. 13 . CooLiDDE. 

Vol. L. The Wbsteen Alts • the Alpine 
Region, South of the Rhone Valley, 
from the Col de Tends to the Simplon 
Pass. With 9 New and Revised Maps. 
Crown 8va., ras. net 

Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Tkaitelless in the 
Alps; being a Revision of the General 
Introduction to the ' Alpine Guide 
Crown 8vo., 3J. net. 

Bent.— 7V/£ Ruined Cities of Ma- 
silQNALAND I being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1801. By J. Theodore 
Bunt. With 117 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo.| 3J. 6rf. 

Brassey (The Late Lady). 
li I'OVACE IN the' Sunbeam' ; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 Illua- 
trationa. Ct. Svo., gilt edges, js. 6d. 

' Silvet Library ' Edition. With 66 Illus- 
trations.* Crown 8vo., jj. M. 

Poptdar Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 

. ato., 6d. sewed, u. cloth. 

Sehool Edition, With 37 lUastiations. 
Fcp., as. cloth, or 31. white parchment 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE ‘ Roarjno Forties ’. 

Cabinet Edition, With Map and aao Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo., gilt edges, 75. 6d. 

Cockerell, — Travels in Southern 

E UROPS AND THE LEVANT, 1810-1817. By 
C. R. Cockerell, Architect, R.A. Edited 
by his Son, Samuel Pepys Cockerell. 
With Portrait. 3 vo., io{. 6d. net. 

Fountain (Paul). 

The Great Deserts and Forests 
OF North America. With a Preface by 
W. H. Hudson, Author of The Naturalist 
in La Plata,' etc. Svo., gs, 64. net. 


Fountain (PAUh]~coiitiiiiieti, 

The Great Mountains and 
Forests of South America, With 
Poriiait and 7 Illustiations. 8vo,, ros. 6d, 
net. 

The Great North-West and 
THE (treat Lake Reoion of North 
America, Svo., ros, 6d net, 

Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Col- 
onies. With 9 Illustrations, Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
The Mnglish IN THE West Indies ; 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With g Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., as. boards, as. 6rf. cloth. 

Grove. — Seventy-ons Days' Camp- 
ing IN Morocco. By Lady Grove. With 
Photogravuie Portrait and 32 llluBtrationa 
from Photogiaphs. Bvo , 7s. 6d. net. 

Hazard. — A Winter Filgrimags ; 

Beings an Account of Travels through 
Palebtine, Italy and the Island of Cyprus, 
undertaken in the year igoo. By H. Rider 
HagoarDs Withal Illustrations from Photo* 
graphs. Crown 8vo., 6s, net. 

Hardwick. — An Ivory Trader in 
tiORIlt Kknia : the Record of an Expedi- 
tion to the Country North of Mount Kenia 
In East Equatorial Africa, with an account 
of the Nomads of Galla-Land. By A. 
ArkelL'Hardwick, P.R.G.S. With 23 
Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. 
8vo., 12s. 6(/. net. 

Havell . — A Handbook iv Aura and 

THE Taj, SlKANDRA, Fatehpcr-s/kri and 
THE Neioiibourhood. By E, B. Havell, 
A,U.C.A„ Principal, Government School of 
Art, Calcutta, Fellow of the Calcutta Uni- 
vcrsity With 14. IllusttafionB from Photo- 
graphs and 4 Plans Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Howitt. — Visits to Rbmarrablr 
Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetiy. By William Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3a. 6if. 

Knight (E. F.). 

South- Africa after the War, 
With 17 Illustrations. 8vo., lor. 6d. net. 
The Cruise of the ‘ Falcon ’ . a 
Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton 
Yacht. With 2 Maps and 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., 31. 64. 

The 'Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage Item London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 FuU-page 
Illustrations, Crown Svo,, 3;, 6d, 
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Knigfht (E. F .) — continued 
Tice Cruise op the ‘ Ai-ekte’ : the 

Narrative of a Seargh for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With a Maps 
and 33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. fid. 
Where Three Empires Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6<i. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1887 ; 
A HAMELsm B ritish CoLUMtJA. ByJ.A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 3i. bd. 

Lynch. — Armehia : Travels and 
Studies. By 11 . F. B, Lvnch. With 197 
Illustrationa (some in tints) reproduced 
ftom Photographa and Sketches by the 
Author, 16 Maps and Plans, n Bibliography, 
and a Map of Armenia and adjacent 
countries, a vols. Medium 8vo., gilt top, 
4a.f. net. 

Nansen. — The First Crossihg op 
QssrMahd, By Friotjoe Nansen. With 
t43 Hlustrations and a Map, Crown 8vo., 
34. 6ii. 

Rice. — OccASiOHAL Essays oh Na~ 
TtvE South Ihdiah Lips. By BTAm,BV 
P. RtcE, Indian Civil Service. 8vo., tor. 6ii. 

Smith. — Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith, With 
Illustrations and Numerous Plana. 

Part I. BnglAHO. t6mo., 31. net. 

Part II. IValbs and Ireland. i6mo., 
js. net. 


Spender. — Tmi U'l.vriiR.s in A'kr. 

iKiV! lu'int^an /Vccoiinl oi Two nulidajs 
spent on SnoW'iihnuh and in SU ijfh l)iivinj», 
sand induclinff nn to th<* Knpps. 

By A. Kdmunh Si'i- niij- u. With pi lUiistra- 
lions Iroin Photographs. Svo., los. hii. net. 

Stephen. — The Flav-Grounh op 
&UKO rn (The Alps). By Sh I.ksub 
Stsphen, K.C.ll. With 4 lilusiratioiiR 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6(f, 

Stutfield and Collie. — Clhuhs .inp 

ExPLOR-ITIOK in tub C.IA'.IPLIA’’ ROCRIES. 
By IluOn E M. S’iutiield and J, Nor- 
MAN COLt.it., F.R.S. With a Maps, 24 
Full-p,\{>e illustuitinns, and 56 tialf-page 
Illnstralions. 8vo., 12s. Hii. net, 

Sverdrup. — Mkii- I.anh ; Four 
Yeaia in the Aictic Keginns. By Otto 
SvBHiiKup. Ti.uisl.itcil friiin tbu Nor. 
wcgian by Hriii t. nAiiun r Iti vun. With 
62 Piiues, jfij IlUmlialiiiiiB (-t Maps) in the 
the Text, iiiul | I'’nliliug run Maps, a vols. 
Hvo., 3O1, ni't. 

Three in Norway, iiy Two of 

Thom. With a Map and 59 lllnatriitianh. 
Crown Hvo., 2i. lioards, as. lul. cloth. 

Tyndall, -■ (John). 

The GLAi/iitM op the . /a/w. Wi l li 

fit Illimtralions. Crown Kvu., 6s. Cut. net. 

JIOUES OP M.VRm'lSR IN THE aIlP.S, 
With 7 IllUKUations. Cr. Hvo,, fis, bit. iiel. 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BF.AUFORT, K,G„ 
and A. E. T. WATSON, 


ARCHER y. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H, Walrond, With Contributions by 
Miss Lbqh, Viscount Dillon, etc. Widi 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo,, emth, 6s. net, half- 
hound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


ATHLETICS. By Montague 
Shbarmah. With Chapters on Athletics 
at School by W. Beach Thomas ; Ath- 
letic Spoil* in America by C. H. Shehrill; 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. Rte, 
and an Inttoduction by Sir Richard Web- 
ster (Lord Alvbrstone), With 13 Plates 
and 37 Illustrations in the Text. Cc, 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. net; half.hound,with gilt top, gs.net. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 

Clive Pbillipes-Wolley, 

Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sit Samuel W. 
Bakee, W. C. Oswell, F. C. .Selous, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo,, ciolh, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Colonel R. Heber 
Pekcv, Major Aloernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown Hvo., cloth 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


tilLLlARDS. By Major W. Beoad- 
FOOT, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
BoVD, SVDBNIiAM OiXON, W. J. FoRD, BtC. 
With II Plates, ig IllustraSons m the-Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6i net i half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 

By Harding Cox, Charles Richardson, 
and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. With 
20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6 s. net ; half-bound, with 
gilt top, gs, net. 


CRICKET. By A. G, Steel and 
the Hon. R. H. Lvttelton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lanq, W. G. Grace, 
F. Gale, etc. With 13 Plates and 51 Illua- 
Irallone in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, fir. 
net ; lialf bound, with giit top, gs. net. 


C YCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
MARi.ii and G. Lacv Hillier. With ig 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo„ cloth 6s, net 1 half bound, with 
gilt top, gs. net. 


DANCING. , By Mis. Lilly Grove, 

With Contributions by Miss Middleton, 
The Hon, Mrs. Armytaoe, etc. With 
Musical Examples, and 38 Full-page Plates 
and p3 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 65. net, half bound, with gilt 
top, gs. net. 


DRIVING. ByHisGracethe(Eighth) 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. Watson the Earl op 
Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text- Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND 
WRESTLING. By Walter H Pollock, 
P. C. Grove, C. Prbvost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 18 Plates 
and 24 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, gs. net. 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pbnnsll. 

Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major 
John P. Traherne, etc. With g Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, etc. 
Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, gs. net, 

Vol. H. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 
G. Christopher Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous Illustrations or 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

FOOTBALL. HisTORy, by Mon- 
tague Shearman ; Tim Associahon 
GAhta, by W, J. Oakley and G. 0 . Smith ; 
Tub Rvaay Vmon Gamb, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contributions W 
R. E. Macnaohten, M. C, Kemp, J. E. 
Vincent, Walter Camp and A. Suther- 
land. With ig Plates and 35 Illustralion.s 
m the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; 
half bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With' Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., SirWALTER Simpson, Bart., 
Andrew Lang, etc. With 34 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text, Crown 8vo., cloth, 
65. net; balfbonnd, with gilt top, gs. net. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the 
(Eighth) Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and 
Mowbray Morris. With Contributions by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Longman, 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., clo^, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By Sit Alfred C. Harmswohth, 
Bart., the Marquis de Chasbeloup-Lau- 
BAT,thB Hon. John Scott-Montagu, R. J. 
Mbcredy, the Hon. C, S, Rolls, Sir David 
Salomons, Bart, etc. With 14 Plates and 
160 Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo., 
cloth, gs. net ; half-bound, 12s. net. 

A Clotli Box for use when Motoring, 2s. net. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY-- 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUK»' OE HEAUEORT, 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 
Dent. With Contributiona by the Right 
Hon. j. BavCE, M.P., Sir Mahtin Conway, 
D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Matthews, etc. 
With 13 Plates and gt Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vO , cloth, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net, 

POETRY OP SPORT {THET^.— 
Sdected by Heuley Peek. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Land, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 3s Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs, net. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 

ING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Uerrsiure, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and A. E, T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 36 IIIoh- 
trstions in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
net ; halt-bound, with gill top, gs. neu 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F, 
Dale, The Late Duke of Bbaui'out, Tub 
Earl of Suffolk and BEUKaniiiE, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 Illusts. In the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gill lop, gs. net. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and 
C. M. Pitman. With Chamters on Steering 
by C. P, Serocold and F. C. Beog ; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc Smith ; 
and on punting by P.W. Squire. With 
7S IllusUations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
Walsingbam and Sit Ralph Pavbe- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascellbs and A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. With ii Plates and 
95 Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo., 
cloth, 6r. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
gs. net. 

Vol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
LobdWalsinoram and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwby, BarL With Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net i 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SEA FISIUEG. By JmiN Bickkr. 
dykf, Sir H. W. Gdre-Boivi h, Sir Alfrfii 
C. nARMSWOR'iii, B.iil., and W. Si nioii. 
W'ilh 22 Full-page IMtttes and 175 Illusts, 
in the Text, Crown Svo., cloth, Gs. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SEATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 

GANING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G, 
Tebrutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev, 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A, 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Ciowii 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-hound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SWIMMING. By Aiiciiijui.d Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hnn. Secs, of the 
Life-Saving' Society. With i.i Plates and 1 12 
IlUihlfalions in the Text. Ciown Hvo., cloth, 
bs. iivl ; half-hound, with gilt tn|i, gs. iici. 


TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 
RACKlim AND inVKS. Uy J. M. and 
0.0, nEATlICDTE, K. 0. I’l.BYOBLL.UOU- 
VEHiB, and A. C. Ainukk. With Coiittibullons 
by the Hon, A. Lvttblton, W. C. Mar- 
shall, MlssL. DoD,etc. With 14 Plates and 
65 IlluNtrations in the Text. Cmtvn 8vo., 
doth, 6.t. net! half-bouml, with gilt top, 
gs. net. 


YACHTING. 

Vol. 1 . CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
or YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
ROLES, FITTING-OUT, etc. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan Bart., The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassef, K.C.B., C, 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., O. L. Watson, R. 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo,, cloth. Os. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

Vol. ir. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc. 
By R. T. Pritchett, The Marquis of 
Dufperin and Ava, K.P., The Earl of 
Onslow, James McFerran, etc. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text, Crown Svo., cloth, gs, net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown Bvo., price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 

The Volituies nrc aho Issued half-bottnd tit Leathei'f lutth gilt tob^ Price yr. 6rf. net each. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- 
tory, by the Rev. H. A. Macphehson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley j 
Cookery, by George Saintsburv. With 
II Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown Svo,, 51. 

^HE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Re . H. A. Macfherson; Shooting, 
by A, J. Stuart-Worteey 1 Cookery, by 
George Saintsburv. With 13 Illnatrations 
and various Diagrams. Crown Svo., 51. 

THEPHEASANT. Natural History, 

by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand, With 10 Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
8vo., 5r, 

THE HARE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascei.i.es ; Coursing, 
by CilARLEh RiCIlARnaoN 1 Hunting, by J. 
S. Gibbons and G. H. Longman ; Cookery, 
by Col. Kbnnev Herbert. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 5s. 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Hartinq. Cookery, by Alexander Inner 
Shand. With 10 Illustrations. Cr.Svo., jr. 

Anstruther .Thomson, — A'/cz/yr 

Ysar^ ReuiMscbncbs. By Colonel J. 
Anstruther Thomson. With 29 Por- 
traits and ether lllubtiations. 2 vols. Svo., 
2rr. net, 

Bickerdyke. — Da vs of Mr Life os 
Water, Fresh and Salt; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Ellis. — Chess Spares ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. Svo., 41.61!. 

Blackburne. — Mr. Blackburse's 
Games at Chess. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief History of 
Blindfold Chess, by P. Anderson Graham. 
With Portrait of Mr. Blackburne, 8vo., 
71. 6d. net. 


SNIPE AND WOODCOCR. By 
L. H. De Vismu Shaw. With Chapters on 
Snipe and Woodcock in Ireland by Richard 
J. UssHLR. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 5s. 

RED DEER. — Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A, Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron of Lochiel; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Bbrincton ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud Dooolas 
Pennant; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 31. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess 
OF Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 lUustrations. Crown Svo., 5s. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William 

Senior (' Redapinner,’ Editor of the 
‘ Field '). With Chapters by John Bicker- 
dyke and W. H. Pope ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innls Shand. With la 11 - 
luBtrations, CrDwn Svo., 51. 

Ford. — J'hb Theorv and Practice 
OF Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. Svo., i^s. 

Fremantle. — The Book of the 
Rifle, By the Hon, T. F. Fremantle, 
V.D., Major, iBt Bucks V.R.C. With 54 
Plates and 107 Diagrams in the Text. Svo., 
125 . 6ri. net. 

Gathorne - Hardy. — Au tumss is 

AscyleshiRb with Rod and Gun. By 
the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. With 
8 Illustrations by Archibald Thoreurn, 
Svo., 6s. net. 

Graham. — Country Pastimes ioe 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. With 
232 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs, Cr, Svo., gilt edges, 35. net . 
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Hutchinson. — Thk Book of Golf 

AND (ioLFBRS. By Hokach G. Hutciiin- 
snN. With yi Portraits from Photographa. 
Large crown 8vo., gilt lop, ys. dll, net. 

Lang. — Angling Skbtcuss. By 
Andrew Lanq. With ao Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 


Lillie. — Ceoo usr up to Da tl . Con- 
taining the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. By Ar- 
thur. Lilur. Witli ig Illustrations (15 
Portraits), and numerous Diagrams. 8vo., 
los. Gd. net. 


Longman. — Chess Openings. By 
Fhedehick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., as. fid. 


Mackenzie. — Notes for Hunting 
Men. By Captain Coutlanut Gurihin 
Mackenzie. Crown 8vo., as. 6 tl, nut. 


Madden. — Tics Diasp op Master 
William Silence t a Study of Shakesp^e 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. Bvo,, gilt top, lOi. 


Maskelyne. — Siianfs and Flats ; a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevii, Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., Ss. 


Millais. — Tne WiLD-FbwLER in 
Scotland. By J. G. Millais, F.Z.S. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure by Sir J. E. 
MiLLAts, Bart., P.R.A., 8 Photogravure 
Plates, 2 Coloured Plates and 30 Illustra- 
tions from the Author’s Drawings and from 
Photographs. Royal 4to., gilt top, 30s. neL 


Modern Bridge.— By ‘Slam’, With 

a Reprint of the Laws of Bri^e, as adopted 
by the Portland and Turf Clubs. iSmo., 
gilt edges, 3s, ed. net. 


Park, — The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
iB8y-8g, With ly Plates and 36 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., yi. 6 d. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralpii, Hart.). 

2 'j/e CNo.ss-Jknr ; Mtitliiuval ami 
Miiduiii ; Milit.irv aiul Spiirling ; its 
Constiui'tKin, History and M .iii.igemciu, 
witli a Treatise mi tin- llnlista ami Cata- 
pult ol the Aiicieiit.s. With 220 lIliiMia- 
tioiis. Royal |to., £i js. net. 

ZsTTEKS TO Young Siiooteks (First 
Series). On the Choice and use ot a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., yz. 6d. 

Lettsfs to Young S fiooTjiRs{Seco'ni 

Series) . On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood- Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
lUuBtrntians. Crown 8vo., i2z. 6d. 

Letters to Young Shooters. 
(Thiid Series.) Comprising a Sliort 
Natural Ilistoiy of the Wildfowl that 
are Raie or Common to the British 
Islands, with complute directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl oil the Coast and 
Inhuul. With aiKi llluRlvntluns, Crown 
8vo., tSs, 


Proctor.— //(^»' TO J’i..iy Witi.'tTt 
wtm THE Baws .m) KviQuitrvR op 
WuisT^ Hy UiciiAun A. Pi<c»ctok. Crown 
Bvo., gill ecigcs, 35. nets 

Ronalds.— Flf-F/s/ier's Ento- 
mology. By Alrubd Ronalus. With ao 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 142. ' 

Somerville.— sS'A//’/'i'«’-s' A B C of 
Fox-hunting, By E. (F.. Somerville, 
M.F.H., Joint Autlior of ' Somu Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.,' etc. With Illustrations 
in Colour by the Author. 410., boards, 
loz. 6d. net. 


Thomas-Stanford, — A River of 

NORWAY', being the Notes and Rejections 
of an Angler. By Charlus Thomas- 
Stanpord. With lo Photogravure Plates, 
I Map and i Plan. 8vo., 95. net. 

Thompson, Cannanand Doneraile. 

—Combined Hand ■ in- Hand Figure 
Seating, By Norclippe G. Thompson, 
F. Laura Cannan and Viscount Done- 
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iSrno,, as, 6 if. net. 
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ThbEthks; GreekText, Illustrated 
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OER Grant, Bart. 3 vola. 8vo., 3ar. 

Air jNTRODOcnoir to Aristotl^s 
Ethics. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c.vi.-i*. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. E. 
Moore, D.D. Crown 8vo., roj. bd. 

Bacon (Francis). 

CoMPi.RTU Works. Edited by R. L. 
Eulis, James SPEnniNO and D. D ' 
Heath. 7 vola. 8vo., £i 13*. 6d, 

Lkttkrs ahd Lrm, including all hia 
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H i'Ennmo. 7 vols. 8 vo., 4'+ +*• 
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Richard Wiiatew, D.D. 8vo., tor, 6rf. 

Tub Essai',s' : with Notes, By F. 

Stork and C. II. Giubon. Cr. 8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Tub Essays i with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 

2 Vola. Fcp, 8 vo.,6j. The Text and Ind« 
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Mental and Moral Science', a 
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Crown 8vo., los. 6rf. 
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Philosophy, Crown 8vo., 6r. fid. 
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Systems, Crown Svo., fid. 

Logic. Part I. Deduction, Cr, Svo., 
41. PeiATL. Induction. Cr.8vo.,Sr.6d. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 
8vo., ijJ. 

The Emotions and the Wilt 
Bvo., 15s. 

Practical Essays. Cr, Svo., 2 s. 
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Brooks. — The Elements of Mind : 
being an Examination into the Nature of 
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Bvo,, loi. 6d, net. 


Brougrb. — The Study of Mental 
Science; Five Lectures on the Uses and 
Characteristics of lA>gic and Psychology. 
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Crozier (John Beattie). 

Civilisation AND Progress : being 
the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,i4i. 

History of Intellectual De- 
PF-LOPMENT ; on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. 

Vol. I. Svo., I4i. 
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Vol. in. 8vo.i los. fid. 

Fite. — An Introductory Study of 
E THics, By Warner Fite. Cr. 8vo., 6s. fiii. 
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OP. Edited by R. L. Nbttleship. 

Vola. 1 . and II. Philosophical Works. Bvo. 
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Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. Bvo., 21s. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obugation. With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanqoet. Bvo., 5s. 


Gurnhill.— 2TV.S Morals of Suicide. 
By the Rev. J. Gurnhili,, B.A. Vol. I., 
Crown Bvo., 5s, net, Vol. II., Crown Bvo., 
5s. net. 


Hibbert.— i/A’Ji and Energy: p 
Attempt at a new Definition of Life ; with 
applications to Morals and Religion. A 
revised account of four addresses given at 
the Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street, 
London, by Walter Hibbeet, F.I,C., 
A,M,I.E,E, Crown Bvo,, as, 6d. net, 
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The Philosophy of Psflectioh. 

2V0l8. 8V0., 2U. 

The Metaphvsk of Mxpsribnce. 
Book I, General Analysis of Experience ; 
Book 11. Positive Science; Book III. 
Anaysis of Conscious Action ; Book IV. 
The Real Universe. 4Vola, 8vo., 361. net. 

Hume. — T^e Philosophical Works 
OF David Homs. Edited hy T. H. Gheen 
and T. H. Qkose. 4 vols. 8va., 281. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vole. 14s. TaEATtsK 
OF Hum'an Natuee. 2 vols. 141. 

James (William, M.D., LL.D.). 

The Will to Believe, and Othci- 
Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown 
8vo., 6d. 

The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
PBSISHCS! a Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in iqoi- 
igo2. 8vo., 12a. net. 

Talks to Teachers on Psvcho~ 
looy, and to S'IVDBNTS on some of 
Life’s Ideals. Crown 8vo., 41. firf. 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 

yusTiNiANi Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By 'Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., i8r. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, 
AND Other IVorks on the IIieoryof 
Ethics. Translated by T, K. Abbott, 
B.D. Wth Memoir, 8vo., 12s, Sd. 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Mstaphysic OF Ethics. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown Svo, 32. 
Introduction to Iogic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty oh 
THE Four Figures. Translated by T. 
K. Abbott, 8vo., 6s 

Kelly, — Government or Human 
Evolution. By ErrMONo Eei-ly, M.A,, 
F.Q.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown Svo,, 74. Sd, 
net. Vol. II. Collectivism andindividualism. 
Clown Svo., los, 6 d. net. 

Killick . — Handbook to Mill’s 
System of Logic. By Rev. A. H, 
KlLLfCE, M-A. Crown 8vq,, 35. 6 d, 
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Piiir.osoriiyoi Conducp: ii'l’ientise . 

of the E.icth, Principles niu! Ideals of 
Ethics. Svo , 2H. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. Svo., 2tJ. 

Outlines of Dfxcrippive Psycho- 
logy; a Text-Hook of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Noiraal Schools 8vo., lar. '' 

Outlines of J'hvsiological Psy- 
chology. 8V0., I2J. 

Primer of Pswhology. Cr. 8vo., 
34. 6d. 

Lecky(WiLr.iAM Kuwarii Har'i polk). 
The Map of Life ; Conduct and 

Character. Crown Kvo., 54. net. 

History of European Morals 
FROM Augustus to Charlkmac.nr. 2 
vola, Crown Kvo., inr. nit, 

A Burcey of English Ethics; 
being the Idrsl Clmnlir of W. K, II. 
Lecky’s ' Illatoty of Idiropuan Morals’. 
IWitud, with Introduction imd Notis, by 
W. A. IliuHT, Crown Kvn., 3!, (irf. 
JllSTOKY OF THE RlSIi AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF ■iim Spirit of Uationalism 
m Europe. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., loi. net. 
Democracy and /.ieer'iy. 

Library lidilion. 2 vols. Hvo., jGr. 
Cabinet Edilioa. 2 vola. Cr, 8vo,, lor, net. 

Lutoslaivski. — The ’Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic, With an 
Account of Plato's Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his Writings, By Wincentv 
LuTOSLAWSKI. 8vo., 214. 

Max Muller (IL). 

The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 
osophy. Crown 8 vo., 74. 6 d. net. 
Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, Crown 8 vo„ 54. 

Mill (John Stuart), 

A System of Logic, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo., n, dfi. 
Considerations on Representa- 
tive Goveenmeet. Crown Svo., 24. 
Utilitarianism. 8vo., as. 6rf. 
Examination of Sir William 
HAM iLTOifs Philosophy. 8 vo ., 164. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism, Three Essays. 8vo., s*. 
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Pierce. — Studies in AuDn-oxy and 
Visual Space Perception: Essays on 
Experimental Psychology. By A. H. 
Pierce, Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Richmond. — Tne Mind of a Child. 
By Ennis Richmond. Cr, Svo., 31. 6d. net 

Romanes.— .AZ /jvd and Motion and 
AJON isht. By George John Romanes, 
Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Russell. — Thu Pirst Conditions of 
Human Piiospbriiv. By the lion. R. 
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Sully (James). 
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Foima, Us Ciiuso, Its Dovelopment and 
its Value. Svo., las. 6d. net. 

Ihh JIuman Mind i « Text-book of 
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Outlines of PsvciiOLOoy. Crown 
Svo., gs, 

The Teacher’s Handbook dp Fsy- 
CHOLOOV. Crown Svo., Gs. 6d. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo., 
lai, G(f. net. 

Childrbn'sWays: being Selections 
Grom the Author’s ‘ Studies of Childhood ’. 
With a5 Illustrations, Crown Svo., 4;. 6d. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of ihb Moral Instinct. By 
Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 2 vols. 
Svo., aSs. 


Swinburne. — Tier ore Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Beience of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburne, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo.,2s. 6ri. 

Thomas. — Intuitive Suggestion. 
By J. W. Thomas, Author of’ Spiritual Law 
in the Natural World,’ etc. Crown Svo., 
31. 6d. net. 

Webb. — The Veil of Isis: a Series 
ol Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Wbbb, LL.D.f Q.C. 8vo., loj. 

Weber. — History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the Uni- 
versify of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 
T mLLV, Ph D. Svo., 161. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacxjn's Sssays. With Annotations. 
Svo., loi* 

Elements of Logic. Cr. Svo. , 4s. 6d, 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. Svo . , 

4.S. 6d. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

The Stoics, Epicureans, aad 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev, 0. J. 
Reiciiel, M.A. Crown Bvo., 151. 
Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Allevne and Evelvn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.O. Crown Svo., los, 5d. 
Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. AhLsytiE and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown Svo., i8j. 
Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown Svo., lor. 6d, 
Aristotle AND the Earlier PerF' 
PATETICS. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
telloe, M.A., and J. H. Muirhead. 
M.A. a vols. Crown 8va., 242. 
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First Principles of Knowledge. 
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General Metaphysics. By John 
Rickabv, S.J. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown Svo., 5s, 


Moral Philosophy {Ethics and 
Natural Law). By Joseph Rickabv, S.J. 
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Natural Theology. By Bernard 

Boeoder, S.J. Crown Svo., 6s, Gii. 


Psychology, By Michael Maher, 
S.J., D.Litl., M.A. (Lond.). Cr. Svo., Gs 6d. 
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Crown 8va„ loi. 

BiOGSAPHiES Of Words, and the 
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Vol, III. Essays on L.i.wuaoe and 
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Last E.ssavs. First Scries. 'lissiiyR , 
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jects. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
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IVOMS AND FhrasSS. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
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By Peter Mark Roqet, M.D., F.R.S, 
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Crown Svo., gr. net. 

English Economic Hiswry and 
Thsory. Crown Svo., Part I., 5s. Part 
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The Progress of the German 
Working Classes m the lAsrQuAR-iER 
OF A Century. With a Map, Dlagrama 
and Charts. Crown Svo., is, fid. net. 
The Adjustment of Wages: a 
Study on the Coal and lion Industries of 
Great Biitain and the United Slates. 
With ^ Maps. Svo., xaa. fid. net, 
British Industries; a Series of 
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W. J. Asklby. Crown Svo., 5 j, fid. net. 
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Walter Bagehot. Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 

Barnett. — Practicable Socialism; 

Essays on Social Reform. By Samuel A. 
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Brassey. — Fifty Years of Pro~ 
GRBSS and the New Fiscal Policy, 
By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. Svo., 
sewed, ss, net; cloth, as. fid. net, 

Chajiman. — Worn and Wages ; in 

continnation of Lord Drassey's ‘ Work and 
Wages ’ and ‘ Foreign Work and English 
Wages 

Vol. I. Foreign Competition, By Sydney 
J. Chapman, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce in the Victoria University of 
Manchester, With an Introduction by 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B,, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Commander of the Legion of Honour. 
Medium Svo., 7s. 6d. net. 

Devas.— ./i Manual of Political 
Economy, By C. S. Dev as, M.A. Cr. Svo,, 
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The Elements of Banking, Cr , 
Svo., 3J. fid. 

The Theory and Practice of 
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The Theory of Credit. Svo. 
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John Stuart Mill. Popttlar Edition. Cr. 
Svo.,3S.Gd. Library Edition, a vols, Svo., 301. 

Mulhull,— I ndustries and Wealth 
OR Nations, By Michael Q. Mulhall, 
F.S.S. With 3a Diagrams. Cr. Svo., 8s. fid. 
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Toynbee . — Lectures on the In- 
dustsial Sevolution of the ISth Cen- 
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Svo., 10 j. fid. 

Webb . — London Education. By 
Sidney Webb. Crown Svo., as. fid. net. 
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Foitiaitof Darwin and rag Illuatrationa. 
Crown 8vo., los. 6rf. 

Part II, Post-Darwinian Qcbstions: 
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Balfour. — The Foundations of 
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Development of Religious Belief. 
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The Six Systems of Indian 
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of Glasgow in i8go. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Anthropological Religion. The 
Giiford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in iSgi. Cr. 8vo., 51. 

Theosophy, or Psychological Rr- 

liatON. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 189a. 
Crown avo,, 51. 


Max Muller (The Right Hon. R.)~ 

COullUlh'll, 

Three LErrusEs on the VeoAnta 
/‘H liosoniy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in M.ircli, 189 g Cr. 8vo., 51. 
Last Jsssavs. Hectnid Series — 
Essiiys on the .Science of Religion, 
Crown Svo., 3$. 

Oakesmith. — The Religion op 
Plutarch; a Pagan Creed of Apostolic , 
Times. An Essay. By John Oakusmith, 
D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo., Sf. net. 

Wood-Martin (W. G.). 

Traces op the Elber Faiths of 

IRBLAND ; a Folk-loie Sketch. A Hand- 
book of Irish Pre-Christi.nn Traditions. 
With 19a Illustrations, a vols. 8vo., 
3ot. net. 

Pagan Ireland 1 lui Archajological 
Sketch. A llimdbook of Iiish I’te- 
Chilstian Anlii|uitieH. With 512 tllus- 
tralions. Kvo., 152. 


Classioal Literature, Translations, &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenica. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by EvaovN 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 


AEschylus. — Eumenwes op ABschy- 

LffS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 7 «. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharnians 
OF Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tykreli.. Crown 8vo., tj. 

Becker (W. A,), Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalee, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses, With 36 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Charicles : or, Illustrations ot the 

Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
With Notes and Excursuses. With a6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6<f. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greer Ii- 
TBSATURB. By the Rev Lewis Cauvbble, 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
University of St, Andrews, 8vo., 155. 


Cicero. — Cl( -ERO'S (a >EEESJVNi>ENrE. 
By R. Y. Tyiirbi.I,. Vols. L, 11 ., Ill,, 8vo., 
eacli las. Vol. IV., 152. Vol. V., i.ii. 
Vol. VI., 122. Vol. Vll. Index, 72. W. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 

Philology. Erlited by a Cominittuo of the 
Classical Instructois of Harvard University, 
Vols. XL, 1900; XII., igoi; XHI,, tgoa; 
XIV„ 1903. 8vo., 6s, 6rf. net each. 

Homer. — The Odyssey or Nouer. 
Done into English Verse. By William 
Mouiiis. Crown Svo., 32. net, 

Horace. — The Works op Horace, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By William 
C ouTTS, M.A. Crown Svo,, 52. net. 

Lang. — Homer and the Epic, By 
Andrew Land. Crown Svo., 92. net. 

Lucian. — Translations prom 
Lucian. By Augusta M. Campbell 
Davidson, M.A. Edin. Ciown Svo., 52. net. 

Ogilvie. — Horae Latinas : Studies 
m Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Robert Ogilvie, M. A., LL.D,, H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Schools for Scotland. Edited 
by Alexander Soutrr, M.A. With a 
Memoir by Joseph Ogilvie, M.A., LL.D, 
8vo„ 122. 6if, net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, SiQ—conimucd. 


Rich. — A DicTioNAK i • oi' Roman and 
ii'R/mtr ytiVn^v/J'/Hs. By A. Run, B.A. 
With Jiiuci Wootlcutt.. Clown Kvo., 61. not. 

Sophocles.—TranKlated into Kn^liah 
verac. By Koi^rut Whitllaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. Svo., 
Ki. 6d. 

Themjhrastus . — Tue C/f.iitAcrjsits 

OP TmopHRASTOS ; a Translation, with 
Introduction. By Charles E. Bennett 
and William A. Hammond, Piofessois in 
Cornell University. Fop. Svo., as. 6/i. net. 

Tyrrell. — Dublin Translations 
INTO Orbbk and Latin Vesss. Edited 
by R. Y. TvanELL. Svo., 6t. 

Virgil. 

ZYlu Poms OP ViKan.. Tmaslated 
into RnKlisli Btose by John Coninoton. 
Crown Svo., 65. 


Virgil — continued. 

Tub jEnbij} op Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 6«. 

The of Virgil. Done into 

English Verse, By William Morris. 
Crown Svo., 5J. net. 

The y^NRiD OF ViRGfLi freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thorniuix. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

The Mnrid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by Jambs Rhoades. 
Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Books vn.-Xn. Crown 8vo., 51. 

The Eclogues and Georgics 01 
Virgil. Translated into English Prose 
by J. W. Macxail, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. i6mo., 55. 

Wilkins. — Th& Groivtn of ths 
Hombric Poems. By D. Wilkins. 8vo..6i. 


Poetry and 

American Familiar Verse. Vers 

de .Sooidtc. I’dited, witli an Intiodiiction, 
BitANniiK MaithiiWS, Litt.D (Yale), of 
Columbia Univoiaity, Ciowii Svo, ds. net. 


Arnold. — 7 Yfs Light of the World ; 

or, The Great Conauinination. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illuatrationa 
after Holman Hunt, Crown Svo., 3*. net. 


Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection 
of Flays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown Svo., 51. net. 

Fairv Tale Plavs, and How to 
Act Them. With 91 Diagrams and 52 
lUustralions. Crown Svo,, 3r. net. 

Nursery Comedies : Twelve Tiny 
Plays for Childien. Fcap. Svo., rs. 6d. 

Rumpblstiltsrin : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male; i Fe- 
male), From ‘Fairy TaJe Plays and 
How to Act Them ’. With lllustiatioas. 
Diagrams and Music. Cr. Svo., sewed, 6if. 


the Drama. 

Dante. — The Dread Inferno ; 
Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante. 
By M. Alice Wylo With Frontispiece. 
Fcp. 8vo., a*. 6 d, net 

Gore-Booth (Eva). 

Unseen Kings, and Other Poems. 

Crown Svo., 21. dd, net. 

Tub One and the Many ; Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 2». 6d. net. 

Graves. — Clytjbmnestra ; a 
Teacbdy. By Arnold F. Graves. With 
a Preface by Robert Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 
Crown Svo., 5s. net. 

Hither and Thither: Songs and 
Verses. By the Author of ' Times and 
Days,* etc, Fcp, 8vo., 5^. 

Hughes -Games, — Thekla an£> 
OTHER Poems By Stsphem Huohes- 
Games. Crown 8vo. , 31. net. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works. Complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo.| gilt top, 6^. net. 

Lyrical and other Poems. Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jean Inqelow. 
Fcp, Svo., 2S. 5d. cloth plain, 3s. cloth gilt, 
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Kendall. — Forms or //ea'rv 

ClARBNCB Kendaal. With Mtmoif hj 
Frederick C. Kendall, Crown 8vii„ ia. 

Lang. — TffR Blue Poetry Book. 
Edited by Andrew Lano, With loo Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6j. 

Lecky. — Poems. By William En- 

■ WARD Haetpole Lecky, Fcp, fivo., 51. 

Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen 

Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8 vo., iw. 6rf. 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., 10 . 1 . 6(f. 
Selected Poem.’s. Cr. 8vo., io.t. 6rf 

Macaulay. — La ra of Ancient Pome, 

WITH 'iFRy' AN!) ' Tm Arma/u'. By 
Lmd Macaulay, 

Illustrated by G. Sciiarf, Fop, 10s. &/. 

Bijou Uditlon. 

i8tno., 21, 6d. gilt top. 

— Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6(1. sewed, ir, cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weouki.in. Crown 
8vo., 31. net. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., ir. aewed, 
IS. 6<f. cloth. 


MacDonald. — A Book of Strife, in 

THE FORM OF THE DlARY OF AN OLD 
Sacrz ! Poems. By George MacDonald, 
LL.D. iSino., 6 s. 

Morris (William). 

POETICAL WORKS —Library Editiok, 
Complete in ii volumes. Crown 5 vo., 
price 5J. net each, 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 

Crown 8vo., 5.. net each, 

The Life and Death of Jason. 
Crown Svo., 5., net. 

The Defence of Gubnmyere, and 
other Poems. Crown 8yo,, jj. net. 

The Story OF Sigurd THE Volsuno, 
AND The Fall of the Niblunss. Cr. 
3 vo., 5r. net. 

Poems by the Way, and Love is 
Enough, Crown Svo., 55. net 


M orris ( W 1 1 ,i . i a m ) — (•tint hi net}. 

The lIdi'.s.sat of Homer. Done 

into English Veise, Ciown Svo., 55. net. 

The ./iNEiD.'i of Viruil, Done 
into linglish Vtisi'. Crown Svo., 31. net. 

THF. TaI.F. of BliOlWVt.F, .SOMETIME 
Niva OF THE For.KOF run irE/)/i«(;«,l7'S. 
Translated by William Morris and A. 
J. Wyatt. Crown Svo,, sj. net. 

Certain of the Por.'iTCAi, Works m.sy also be 
had ill the following Editions : — 

The Ear thi.v P.iraimse. 

Popular Edition, s vola. lamo,, 255.; 

or 5r. each, sold sepaiately. 

The same in Ton Parts, 251.; or as. 6d, 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol, Crown 8vo., 
fir. net. 

New Clieiip Edition in l''omU'™ Pmts, 
iimi|uisisl ill HI vols. Purls i-SniuI ii 
and 12, price i.s, iiidoaeli. l’,iiT« (j and 
10 , ill one Mil , piiei- is. net, I’mis i.j 
and i.|, ill one vol., piiee .is, net. (fit 
iiniiw iij I'lditiciilhii.) 

PoKM.s' nr THF IPay, Siintirt' crown 
Svo., f)j, 

'J'liK Defkni roe GV/a'av-ta'AVi', Sind 
Ollier Poems Cheaper Impressioii, 
Fcp. Kvii„ u (Id. iliil. 

*,* For Mr. William Moirls's oilier 
Worlta, hue pp, 27, eS, 37 mid 40. 

Mors et Victoria. Cr, Svo., 5.S. net. 
This i.s a drama in ^tlirde acta, the 
scene of which is 'laid in France 
(iliortly after Die inafisacre of Kt 
Bartholomew. 

Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteentli Century. Edited from 
the Thornton MS., with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary. By Mary MacLeod 
Banks. Fcp. Svo., 31. 5d. 

Nesbit. — Lays and Legends. By E. 
Nebbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Croivn 8vo., 3s. 6d. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo , 5s. 

Riley. — Old Pasihoned Moses; 
Poems. By James Whitcomb Eilev. 
lamo., gilt top, 31, 

Romanes .— .4 Selection from the 
Poems of George John Romanes, M,A„ 
LL.D., F.RJ{. With an Introduction by 
T. Herbert Warren, Pre-sident of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 41 6d, 
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Savage-Armstrong.— op 
DO\V^\ Hy Ct. I'*. vSAVA<}R>ARMHTRO^^G, 
M,A., D.Litt Ciown Svo. , 7^. 

Shakespeare. 

Boii'm/sk’s Fahhlv Shakssi'earb. 

With 36 Woodcuts, I vol. 8vo., c+i. 
Or in 6 vols. Ecp. 8vo., air. 

The Shakespeare Birthda vBook. 
By Marv F, Dunbar, samo., u. 6rf. 

Sheehan. — ‘XovA AmKE of ..1 
Ruikrp Paridisk.' a Drama of Modem 
Life. Grown 8vo , 3s. 6rf. 

Stevenson . — A Child's Garbeh op 
Verses. By RoiitaT Louis Stisvenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, Si. 


Trevelyan.— C ac/am Gohzaga : a 
Diiima. By R. C. Trevblyan. Fcp. 
Bw., 2 S, 6 d. iiet. 

Wagner.— Nibelungek Ring. 

Done into English Verse by Reginald 
Rankin, 13. A., of the Inner Temple, Barria- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie, Fcp, 
8vo., giU top, 4$. 5 d, 

Vol, II. Siegfried, The Twilight of the 
Gods. Pep. 8vo., gilt top, 4s. 6 d, 

Wyld. — The Dread Inferno; 

Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante. 
By M. Alice Wyld. Wjih Frontispiece. 
Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6^/. net. 


Fietion, Humour, &q. 


American Short Stories. .Sulected i 
and F.ditud, with an Introductory Fisaay on 1 
tliu Hhorl Htoiy, hy Ciiai(I,I'.s Hi ar« Bai.ii- , 
WIN, A.M., Fh.D. AHaihtain Frafeahot in; 
Yale Univeihity. Crown 8vo., tis. not. 

Anstey (K.). 

i'OLKS Poi'vr.t. (Reprinted from 
•Ihincli'.) 

I'itRt Series, With 20 Illustrations by J, 
UKHHARn I’An'l'KlllUK. Ct. 8vo., gill 
top, 3i. nut. 

■Second Seiius. With 25 Illustrations by J. 
Bernarb Par'i’hiuge. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 
3». net. 

The Man prom Blanklbv’s, and 

other Skjtches. (Reprinted from ‘ Punch ’.) 
With 25 IMuslrations by ]. Bernard 
Partridge. Cr. Svo., giit top, 3*. net. 


Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 

Novels and Tales. Complete 

in II vols. Crown Svo., is. 6d. each, 
Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke', 

Count Afarcos: a 
Tragedy, 

lUroy i Ixion in 
Heaven j The In- 
fernal Marriage ; 

Popaniila. 

I'ancred. 


Contarini Fleming ; 
The Rise of Iskan- 
der, 

Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 
Venetla. 

Coningsby. 

Lothaii. 

Endymion. 

Novels and Tales. The Hugu- 

SNDBN Edition, With a Portraits and 
II Vignettes, ii vols. Crown 8vo*, 4as. 


Dougall. — Beggars All. By L. 

Douoai,!., Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Bailey (H. C.). 

Jfy Lady of Orange '. a Romance 
of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j, 
Karl of Erbach ; a Tale of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Crown Svo., 6,. 
The Master of Gray: a Tale of 
the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Crown 81/0., 6s. 

Churchill,— i'.iWtoz.i ,• a Tale of the | 
Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Chuechidl, M.P. Cr. Svo., 6s. 

Converse. — Long IVill : a Tale of 

Wat Tyler and the Peasant Rising in the 
Reign of Richard II. By Florence Con- 
verse, With 6 Illuatrations by Gartb 
Jones. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion, With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Ct. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Refugees; A Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Stark Monro Letters. Cr. 

8vo., 3s. 6ii. 

The Captain op the Polestar, 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 31, 6 d. 

Dunbar. — The Sons o' Cormac, an" 
Tales of Other Msifs Sons: Irish 
Legends. By Aldis Dunbar, With^ 8 Il- 
lustrations by Mvra E. Lvxuoore. Crown 
8vo„ 6s, 
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Fiction, Humour, &.c. confinui'd 

Farrar (F, W., late Dean oe Can- Haggard (H. Uider)— ■• nii/ijJKfi/, 

TERUORV). 


DARKmss AND Dawn: or, Scenea 
in the Days of Nero. An Ilifitoric Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 6s. net. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the . 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr, Svo.. gilt 
lop, 6s. net. I 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Story ] 
of Child Life. With 12 lilustrations by 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bait. Crown I 
8vo,,65. ' 

The Professor's Children. With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Francis (M. E.) (Mrs. Francis 

Blunhell). 

Christian Thai. ; a Story of Musi- 1 
cal Life. Crown Svo., (Is, 

1 

Fiandbr's Widoik Cr. 8vo,, 6s. 1 

Yeoman Fleetwood, With Fron- 
tispiece, Crown 8vo., 31. net, 

Paswrals of Dorset. With 8 
Illuatrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

• 

The Manor Parm. With Frontis- 
piece by Claud C. du Piu'i Cooper. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Lychgatb Hall ; a Romance. 
Crown 8vo„ 6s. 

Froude.— Two Chiefs of Dun- 
soy; an Irish Romance ofthe Last Century, 
By James A. Froude. Cr. 8va,, 3s, 6d, 

Haggard Side, The : being Essays 

in Fiction. By the Author of ‘ Times and 
Days,’ ‘ Auto da Fd,' &c. Crown Svo., 5s, 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. 6<{. 

Popular Edition, 8vo., sewed, 6rf, net. 

Allards Wife. With 34 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo,, 3s, 6d. 


Pe.i I'R/fj'. With Frontispiece and 

Vignette, Cuiwii Svo., 3s, tul. 

/iL.I( N HE-IRT .I.VD lI'/f/FF HEART, 
AND mum Stoiui.',. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Clown Svo., js. biL 

Cleoi'Atra. With 29 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Colonel Quarfich, V.C. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Dawn. With i 6 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Dr. Tiierne. Crown 8vo., 3.?. 6d, 

Eric JiRHUiTEVE.',, With 51 Illus- 
tialUins. Crown Kvti., 3s. tid. 

Hrari' of thf ITok/.h, With 15 
llluhiritiinitb. tbowii Kvo., 3t> (id. 

Joan IfASTE. With ao Illustrations. 

Crown Hvo., 3s. fid, 

I.ysnRTit. With .tfi lllusirnlions. 
Crown Svci., (14. 

Maiwa’.'I Fncengk. Cr. 8vo., is. 6rl. 

Monfhf.usia's Daihhitkr. With 34 

llliistraiioiib. Crown Hvo., 31. 6d. 

Mr. Mreson’s Will. ‘ With i6 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Hada the Lily, With 23 Illuslta- 
tions, Crown Hvo., 3s, &t, 

Pearl-Maiden I a Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. With i6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., Os. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Stella Frege t.i us ; A Tale of 
Three Destinies. Crown Svo,, 6s, 

Swallow : a Tale of the Great Trek. 

With 8 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

The People of the Mist, With 
16 Illustrations, Crown Hvo., 3s. 6d, 

The Witch’s Head, With 16 
Illustrations, Crown Hvo., 3s, 6d, 
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Haggard and Lang .— TimWoRLits 

DESiim, By H. Rider Haouarii and 
Andrew I. and. With a; lUuHtrntions. 
CiDwii Svu., 3s. 6if. 


Harte. — In thk CARQUiifKZ [Foods. 
By Brut Harte. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6/i, 

Hope. — Tffs Heart of Princess 
OsRA. By Anthonv Hope. With 9 lllua- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. fid. 

Howard. — The Failure of Success. 
By I.ady Mabel Howard, Ciown 8vo., 
fir. 

Jerome, — Sketches in Lai-ender; 
Blob and Green. By Jerome K. J erome, 
Author of ' Three Men in a Boat,' etc. 
Crown Bvo.| 35. Oil. 


Joyce. — Old Celtic Romances. 

Twelve oS tlie niuat beautiful of the Ancient 
Irish Komantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic, By P. W. Jovcie, Crown 

8vo,, 3s. 0(1. 

Lang (Andrew), 

A Monk of Fife ; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc, With 13 Illustra- 
tions by Selwvn Image. Crown 8vo., 
3 *. fid, , 

The Hisentanglers. With 7 

Full-page Illustrations by II. J, Ford, 
Crown Bvo., 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). 

The jHinderers. Crown 8vo.,2j,6rf. 

The Autobiography OF A Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS, sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 2o lUustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6 d. net. 

Doreen. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown Bvo., 6 s. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Hope the Hermit ; a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 


Marchmont. — -In the Name of a 
Woman: a Romance. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. With 8 Illustrationi.. Ciown 
8vo., 6s. 


Mason and Lang. —Parson Kelly. 
By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
Crown 8 VO., 3J. td. 


Max MUller. — Deutsche Libbe 

{German Lo^e) : Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. Max 
Mi^LLBR. Translated from the G-erman by 
O. A. M, Crown 8vo., gilt top, 55. 


Melville (G. J. Whvte). 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 

Crown 8vo. , is. fid. each. 


Morris (William). 

The Sundering Flood. Cr. 8vo., 
ys. fid. 

The Water op the Wondrous 
Isles. Crown 8vo., ys. fid. 

The Well at the World’s End. 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 

The Wood Beyond the World. 

Crown 8vo., 6s net. 

The Story of the Glittering 
Plain, which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre 
of the Undying. Square post 8vo., 
I js. net. 
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Fietion, Hummii’, &o, — 


Morris {Wu.um)—fiiiiliiiu,’i/. Sewell (Kr [.•vm m M.t, 


T//£ £00n OF J'UK HoUKFAtXS, 
wherein ia Lotd aoniewhiU of the I.ivi'h I'l 
IbeMen o/ Buigdale, thelt I'lieiiiLs, Iheit 
Neighbouis, their Foemetij and their 
Fellows-in-Arma. Written in I'loae and 
Verse, Square crown Hvo., 8i. i 

A Tale of the House of riik ' 

WoLFiNGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown Svo., Or. 

A Dkeam of foHtr Ball, Axn a 
King's Lesson. lOmo., as. net. 

N’eifs frost Nowhere; or, An 

Epoch of Rest. Heiiif; some Chapters | 
from an Utoiiian Romance. Post Hvo., i 
IS, Od. I 

ThF. SniRi'OFCrREIT/R THE StROM;. 
Translated iioni the kclandic hy KiHtKii 
MaoNfisaoN and Wii.i.iam Mohkis. Ci. 
8 va,, 5r, net. 


A tihmii'.i' Ilf ihr WiiiUI 
l.,inrtim Pal' iiii.ini-. 
MaiK.iirl Pc rural 
Katharine .fslnon. 

The hall’s P.iiic.hit'i. 

I’he Espeiience nt I. lie. 
Cl. hvo,, doth pl.im, 1.1 


esti.i, adt tilpes, Sr. (id, each. 


•Vinv I let hen. 
t’lere Hull, 
tieittuile. 
ffome l.itc. 

■Mtei I.ile, 
LUsula, Ivors, 
(id, each, Clo(h 


Sheehan. — /.('AVi J^/emeoe. By 
the Kev. V. A. Sni i h\n, h»n., Author of 
‘ M\ New CuKiU''. Crown 8vo., Gi. 


Somerville (1*^ iK.) and Ross 

(Mm: Its). 

.SVwft N.\i'/ Kif.vu OF AN Irish 
A'.rV, Willi ti lllnsti.itnms liy K. OS. 
Hnai) evil 1 ) , t'liittii Hvn., (is, 

.(/./ fi.v rm /ki\h Shoki t Irish 

Stilihi'.. Willi III Illu .li.itimis liy E. 
ih. SiiMiHMTii. Ciiiwii .Sen,, fu. 


Three Northern Loue Stokifs, 
AND Other Tauis. Traithlutcd horn the 
Icelandic by ElhiKH MAtittfissim and 
Wn.tiAM Mokris. Crown Hvo., (is. net, 

*** Poi Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37 and pi. 


I 

I 

I 


The 1 \‘f\i CinRiorn. I'rown 

Hvo,, |i, lid. 

The Siiri'K /<o.\. I'r. Svo., j.«. hd. 
.Ik Irish Coi'.sik, Crmvn Sv(i.,'.6.v. 


Newman (Cardinal), 


Stebbing, JU'iii'ERi.A.yH Tm IS. By 

\\. Sii'.iiiiiNi,, CimMi Hij)., b' hd. 


Loss AKD Gain: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown Svo., 31. Orf. 

Callista ; A Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d, 


Norris. — Nature's Comedian. 
By W, E. Norris. Crown 8vo,, 6j. 


Phillipps-Wolley. — Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain, By C. Fhilupps- 
WoLLEV. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6d. 


Stevenson (Rohi'rt Louis). 

The .S’y'A’AiVfrVi Case of Dr./eevlz 
AKu AIk. Hr dr. Fcp. Hvo., n. sewed. 
IS. 6d. cloth. 

The Stranue Case of I>r. 

fSKYLl. AND air, HYDR ; WITH OTHER 
Fables. Crown 8vo., bound in buckram, 
with gilt top, 5S, net. 

' Silver Library ' EiUtinn. Crown Svo., 
3s, 6d. 

More New Arar/an Nights — The 
Dynamiter. By Roheut Louis Stevem- 
siJN and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son. Crown 8vo., 3s. Srf. 


Ridley.—^ Daughter OF Jael. By 
Lady Ridley. Crown Svo., 6j. 


The Wrong Bon. By Robert 
Louts Stevenson and Lloyu Osbourne. 
Crown Svo., 31. 6rf. 
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Fietion, Humour, &6. — continued. 


Through Spectacles of Feeling: 

Hein^ ICssavh niosllv in Fiction. Hy the 
Aulluii* of ‘ Timus autl Days,’ ‘ Tlie Ilaggaid 
, Side,’ etc. Ciown Svo., 3 J. 


Trollope (Anthony). 

Tub Warded. Cr. 8va., is. 6d. 
Saschester Toifbrs. Cr.8vo.,is.6<i. 


Vaughan. — Olo Hendriks 2'alrs. 
By Captain AitrnuH 0. Vaughan. With 12 
Full'pa^o Ilhifitrations by J. A. Snti’HERD. 
Ciown SvOm 


Walford (L. B.). 

.'^TAr-A’j^IJoMJi.s. Crown Hvo., ( 5 ,?. 
CHAKi.orrji. Crown 8vo„ 6.?. 

One Of OciRSE/.i'ES. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 
The Intruders. Crown 8vo., as. 6<i. 


Walford (L. B.) — continued, 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Ct. 
8vO, fid. 

Nan^ and other. Stories. Cr. 8vo., 
ai. 6d. 

The Mischiee op Monka. Cr. 

8vo., 2 s. firf. 

The Om Goqe Guest, Cr. 8vo. 

25. fid. 

^Ploughed! and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 25 . fid. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., as. 5d. 


Ward. — One Poor Scrufle. By 

Mrs. Wn.PRii) Ward. Crown Svo., 6s. 


Weyman (Stanley). 

^Thh aIfees.'S of yEAVE. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo., 6t. 

The House of the Wolf. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 

3S. 6d. 


Ludby Marget. Crown 8vo., as. 6(f. 

IvA Kildar£: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem, Crown 8 vo., 2S. 6 (i. 

Mr. Smith; a Part of hia Life. 

Crown 8va., 2 s. 6.2. 

The Baby's Grandmother, Cr. 
8vo., as. 6d. 

Cousins, Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 

Troublesome Daughters, Cr. 
8vo., 2 i. fid. 


A Gentleman of Prance, Wlth 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo»j 6s* 

The Red Cockade, With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Shrewsbury, With 24 Illustra- 
tions by CiAUDE A. Shepperson. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

Sophia. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo., 6s. 

The Long Night: A Story of 
Geneva in i6oa. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Pauline. Crown 8vo., as. 6<f. 
Dick Netherby, Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 


Whishaw.— Tiger of Muscovy. 

By Fred Whishaw. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The History of a Week. Cr. 

8vo. 2 s. 6(2. 


Yeats. — The Chevalier DAvriac. 
By S. Levett Yeats. Crown Svo., js. 6<2. 
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Popular Seienoe (Natural History, &e.). 


Furneaux (W.). 

Ths Outdoor World ; or The 

Young Collector’s Handbook. With i8 
Plates (i6 of which are coloured), and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 

Butterflies and Morns (British). 

With 12 coloured Plates and 241 lllub- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6 s. net. 

Lips /jv Ponds and S'fHEAJits. 

With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illuatra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo , gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 

Tne Sea Snore. With 8 Coloured 
Plates and 300 Illustrations m the Text 
Cio-wn Svo., 8s. nel. 

Hartwig (George). 

Tub Sea aud its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcutit. Svo., 
gilt top, 71. net. 

Tne Tropical World, With 8 

Plates and 173 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 

top, 7s. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and Sj Woodcuts. Bvo., gilt 
top, 7s. net. 

The Bustbrranean World. Witt 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
top, 7J. net. 

Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures on 
S ciBNTiprc Subjects. By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 1 vols. 
Cr, 8vo., 3t. 8d. each. 

Hoffmann. — Alpine Plora : For 
Tourists and Amateur Botanists. Wi^ 
Text descriptive of the most widely dis- 
tributed and attractive Alpine Plants. By 
Julius Hoffmani«. Translated by E. 8. 
Barton (Mrs. A. Obpj*). With 40 Plates 
containing 350 Coloured Figures from 
Water-Cwour Sketches by Hermann 
Fsibse. 8vo., 7«. 6d. net. 

Hudson (W. H.). 

Hampshire Days. Witt ii Plates 

and 36 Illustrations in the Text from 
Drawings by Bryan Hook, etc. 8vo., 
lor. 6 d. net. 

Birds and Man. Large crown 

8 vo., 6s. net, 

I^ATURE m Dqwneand, With la 

Plates and 14 IlLustradons in the Text ^ 
A. D. McCormick. Svoh 101. 6d. net. 


Hudson (W. 

British Birds. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Cl.asslfication by Frank 
E. llEouARi), F.R.S. With i6 Plates (3 
ofwhicli ore Coloured), and over rno Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown Svo., gilt 
edges, 6 s. net. 

Millais (John Guii.i.b). 

The Natural History oi ri^ 
British SuRP.ica-FEsniNi} Ducks. 
With 6 Photogi avures and 66 Plates (41 
in Colours) from Drawings by the Author, 
Archihalu Thorburn, and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to,, £6 fu, 

The IFild-Poii'i.er in .'Scotland. 
With a FroniiBpiece in rhotagraviire 
after a Drauing by Sii J. K. Mii.lai.s, 
Bait., P.R.A, 8 PhoLogrtivurc Plates, 2 
Coloured Plates, and jo Ilhislri^iions from 
the Authoi’s Drawings ami Irom Photo- 
giaphs. Ro,al ^to., gilt top, 301,. nut. 

The Mammaus ftp Gruai' Britain 

.INI) ,( vols, ,|t». (13 in. by 

u ill.), cloth, gilt cilges, iH guineas nut, 
*,* Biihcn/i/win n'lll iinlv hr me!i'itl for Hie 
Nel of There Voliiiiies. 

Vo'. I. Wiih 18 Phouigra^urvh by iliu 
Ai'Tiioiii .ti Colmireil Pl»lc.s by ihu 
Au’I'Iidk, AKciiiiiAi.rr TiioitnuRN and 
(I. E. I.ODuit; and 63 Uncolnuted 
Plates liy tlio Author and from Photo- 
graphs. £b fit, not. It is hoped that 
Vols. II. and III. will be issued at 
intervals of uiglit inoiuhs each, 

*,* 1,025 lofie^ priu-tril for Eiieluiid anti 

Amerira. Prosfretiis seat on appikolton. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 

Familiar Esaays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Rough Ways MADE Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Pleasant WaysinSciencs. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 64 . 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. WrLSoH, T. 
Foster and E. Clodti. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, a. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. Svo. , 3s, 6 d. 
For Mr. Proctor's other hooks ssefp. 16 
and 35, and Messrs. Longmans &• Co.'s Caia- 
hgiit of Scientific Woi ks. 
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.Popular Soienee (Natural History, &e.) — mdinmd. 


Stanley, —A Famjuar His tor v of 
Hmos. Hy E. .Stani.ey, D,D„ foinieily 
Bibliop of Norwich. With lAo Illuitrations. 
, Or. 8vo.| 3J, 6 d, 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

I/oMES wmiouT H ands: A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
accoiding to their Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., gilt 
top, 71. net. 

Ins&cts at HOiVS : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. Willi 700 
lUustrations, 8va , gilt top, 71. net. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.) — continued, 

iNSMcrs Abroad : A Popular Ac- 
count of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 600 
lllustrutions. Svo., 7s, net, 

OoT OF Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles ou Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr. 8vo,, 
3s. 6rf. 

PSTLAND RSFISITBD. With 33 
Illustrations. Cr. 8va., 3:. 6 d. 

Strange DiVEDLUfos: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ' Homes without Hands'. With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo , 3$. 6d. 


Works of 

Annual Register (The). A Review 
of Public UvculR at Home and Abroad, for 
the ycai 1903. 8vu , i8s, 

Volumes of the Annii.tl Register for the 
ye.ars t8&3-r()oa can still be had. i 3 s, 
each. 


Charities Register, The Annual 

AND DJGBsr^i being a Clasaified RegUtet 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis, 
^vo., nst. 


Chisholm. — A" of Con-' 
UBECIAL GEOCRAPHy. By GeoRQB G. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Statistical 
Societies. With 19 Folding-out Maps and 
Numerous Maps in the Text. 8vo., 151.net. 


Gwilt.— SNcycLOPjSDiA of Ar- 

CNITECTOSE. By JoSBFH GwiLT, F.S.A, 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (1888), 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo,, an. 
net. 


Longmans' Gazetteer of the 
World, Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M.A.iB.Sc. Imperial 8vo., 181. ne 
cloth ; an. hall-morocoo. 


Referenee. 

Maunder (Samuel), 

Biographkal TRSASC/Ry. With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasvry ofKnowlsdgb and Lib- 
rary OF Rsfsrbncb. Fcp. Bvo., 6 s. 

The Treasury OF Botany, Edited 
by J. Lindlky, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and ao Steel 
I Plates. 2 vols. Fop. Svo., las. 

j Rich. — A Dictionary OF Roman AND 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo., 6 s. net. 

YLOw&t. — Thesaurus of English 
iYoRDS AND Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Petek Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and' 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
joHM LEWIS RosET. Ciown Svo., gs. net 

WiUich.-P0FULAR Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, etc. By Charles M. 
WiLLiCH. Edited by H. Bence jONES. 
Crown 8vo., los. 6d, 
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Popular Seienoe (Natural History, &e.). 

Furneaux (W.). I Hudson (W. II.). — lout'iniu'd. 


The Outdoor World; or The 

Young Collector’s Handbook. With i8 
Plates (l6 of which are coloured), and 549 
Illuatratione in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
gilt edges, 6j. net. 

Botterrlies AiTD MoTHS (British). 
With. la colouted Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations m the Text, Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 

Z/EE m Ponds and Streams. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 

The Sea Shcrs. With 8 Coloured 

Plates and 300 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo., 6s. net. 

Hartwig (George). 

T^e Sea and its LryiNO Wonders. 

With la Plates and 303 Woodcuts, Svo., 
gilt top, 7a. net. 

The Tropical World, With 8 

Plates and 17a Woodcuts. 8vo., gill 

top, js, net. 

The Polar World, With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts, nvo., gilt 
top, yt, net. 

The Subteeranean World, With 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., gUt 
top, js. net. 

Helmholtz,— P opular Lectures on 
S asNTmc Subjects. By Hbkmann voh 
Helmboltx. With 68 Woodcutt. a vols. 
Ct. 8vo., 3S. 6d. each. 

Hoffmann. — Alpine Flora ; For 
Tourists and Amateur Botaniats. With 
Text descriptive of the most widely dis- 
tributed and attractive Alpine Plants. By 
Julius Hoffmann. Translated by E. S. 
Bahton (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 40 Plates 
containing aso Colouted Eigutes from 
Water-Colour Sketches by Heemann 
Fbiebe. 8vo., 71. 6(f. net. 

Hudson (W. H.). 

Hampshire Days. With ii Plates 
and 36 Illustrations in the Text from 
Drawings by Bbyan Hook, etc. 8vo., 
los. 6d, net. 

Birds and Man. Large crown 

8 vo., 65. net. 

Jf^TURE IN Downland- With la 
Hates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by 
, ' ' A. D. McCormick. 8v0., los. 6d. net. 


British Birds. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Classirication by Frank 
E. BEnijARu, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (S 
of which are Coloured), and over too Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 

Millais (John Guilt.e). 

The JTatural History op tj^ 
British Si/rp-icb- Feeding Ducas. 
With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 
in Colours) from Drawings by the Author, 
Archibald Thorbdrn, and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to., £6 6s. 

The IFiLD-PbiYLSR in Scotland. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
aflei a Drawing by Sir J. K. Millais, 
Bart., P.R.A. R Pnologtavnru Plates, 2 
Coloured Plates, and 50 Iltustri^ions from 
the Author's Drawings and from Photo- 
giaphs. Roj al 410., glU tup, 301, net. 

The Mammals of Great Britain 

AND iRItMND, .1 vols. 4t0. (t3 lit. by 
13 in,), Biolh, gilt edges, t8 guineas nvi. 
•»* Subscrl/itims h'iU only ht nciiih’ii for the 
,S'«f of Three volmim. 

Vo', I. With 18 Pholograliutes by the 
Author; 31 Colourua Plates by the 
Author, ARotnsALn Thorbuun and 
G. E. i.onoii; anti 63 Uncoloured 
Plates by the Author and from Photo- 
graphs. £6 6s. net. It is hoped that 
Vols. n. and III. will he issued at 
intervals of eight moiuha each. 

Oh/v 1,035 ‘ofiis piw-ted for EHglanil and 

Amrrha, Prospectus sent oji nppUeation, 

Proctor (Richard A,). 

Light Science nor Leisure Hours. 
PsiniliBc Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown Svo., 31, 6rf. 

Rough Ways mads Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 35, fid. 

Pleasant Ways IN Science. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Nature Studies, By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodp. Cr. 8vo., 3s, fid. 

Leisure Readings, By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, a. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. RANVAap. Cr, Svo., 31. fid. 

*»• For Mr. Proctor’s other books see pp, ifi 
and 35, and Messrs, Longmans ^ Co.'s Caia- 
logue of Scientific Works, 
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.Popular Soienoe (Natural History, &b.) — contimted. 
Stanley,—.^ Familiar Historv of 


UlRDs. By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly 
Biehop of Norwich, With 160 Illustrations, 
Cr. 8vo., 3i. Sri, 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

ffoMMS iviTHOur Haxds : A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construc- 
tion. with 140 Illustrations. Svo-, gilt 
top, 71. net. 

Insscts at Homr ; A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
illustrations. 8va., gilt top, 71. net. 


Wood (Rev, J. G.) — continued, 

ImscTs Abroajo; A Popular Ac- 
count of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations, With doo 
Ulustrations. Svo., 7*. net. 

Out OF Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With it Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3 s. 6d. 

PsTLAjtD Rbvisitbd, With 33 
Illustrations. Cr, 8vo,, 31. 6 d. 

Strauss DvELLtirGs : a Description, 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ■ Homes without Hands '. With 60 
Illustrations, Cr, 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


Works of 

Annual Register (The). A Review 

of Public Events at Home ntul Abroad, lor 
the year 1903. 8vo , r8i. 

Volumes of the Annual Register for the 
years 1863-1902 can still be had. i8r. 
each. 


Charities Register, The Annual 

AS/} Dkest,! being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or availab le in Che Metropolis. 
Svov. net. 


Chisholm. — Handbook of Com- 

MSRCIAL QaoBRAFHY. By UeOKCE G. 
CHtsHOi-M, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Statistical 
Societies. With 19 Folding-out Maps and 
Numerous Maps in the Text. 8vo., 15s.net. 


Gwllt.— EncyclopjSdia of Ar- 
CMiTBCTURB. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (18S8), 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Papwoeth. Svo., ais. 
net. 


Longmans' Gazsttssr of thr 
World. Edited by Georoe G. Chis- 
M.A.iB.Sc. Imperial 8vo., iSs.ne 
cloth ; ais, half-morocco. 


Referenoe. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biocraphkal Trbasvry. With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Woou. Fep. 8vo,, 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
rary OF Nbfbxbncb, Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Tns Treasury of Botany. Edited, 
by J. Lindlsy, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vt>., las. 

Rich. — A Dictionary OF Roman ANO 
Grebe Antiquitibs. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown Svo., 6s, net, 

Roget. — Thesaurus op English' 
Words and Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition, 
By Peter Marx Rooet, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author's Notes, and' 
with a full Index, by the Author's Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown Svo., gs. net. 

WiUich. -F op ULAR Tables forgiving 
information for ascertaining the value Of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, etc. By Charles M, 
Willich. Edit^ by H. Bence Jones, 
Crown 8vo., 10s. fid. 
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Children' 

Alick’s Adventures. — By G. R. 
With S Illustration!, by John Has.<!Ai.i.. 
Crovm Svo., 3 s. 6d. 

Bold Turpin : a Romance, as Sung 
by Sam wllei. With 16 Illuatrations in 
Colour by L. D. L. Oblong 4I0., boards, 6 s. 

Brown. — Tajs Book of Sawts Atra 
Vribudly Bbasts, By Abbie Fahweu, 
Brown. With 8 Illustrations by Fanny Y. 
CoRV, Crown 8vo., 41. 6 d, net. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Pair; or, The First 
Chronicle of .^cendune. Cr. Svo. , silver 
top, as, net. 

Aefgar the Bane ; or, The Second 
Chronicle of /Bscendune. Cr. 8vo., silver 
top, 25 . net. 

The RjvAt Heirs ; being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of iEscendnne. Cr. 
Svo., silver top, si. net. 

The Hovse or Waldernb, A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Batons' Wats. Crown 8vo., silver 
top, 21. net. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dotebester 
Abbey. Cc. Svo., silver top, 21. net. 

Dent. — Jn Search op Home ; a 
story of Bast-End Waifs and Strays. By 
Phylms O, Dent. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour by Hameo Lister. Crown Svo., 
31, 6 d, net. 

Henty (G. A.). — Edited by. 

Yule Loos : A Story-Book for Boys. 
By Various Authors. With 61 Illus- 
tiations. Clown 8va„ gilt edges, 31. net. 

Yule Tide Yarns .' a Story-Book 
for Boys. By Various Authors. With 
4S Illustrations. Ci. 8vo,, gilt edges, 31. 
net. 

Lang (Andrew), — Edited by, 

ZlfjE Blue Fairy Book, With 138 
Ulnstratians. Crown Svo., gilt edges, 61. 
TiSt Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations, Crown 8vu., gilt edges, 61, 


AND OENliRAL WOP"“ 


s Books. 

Lang (Andri'.w) EiiirKH by — ctui- 
United. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 99 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6 s.’ 

The Grey Fairy Book. With 65 
IllusLrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 61, 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 
104 niustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 6s, 
The Fink Fairy Book. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo., gilt edges, 6s, 
The Violet Fairy Book, Witii 8 
Colouied Plates and 54 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s, 

The Crimson Fairy Book. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustr.T- 
tions. Crown 8vo,, gilt edges, Sa. 

The Broiyn Fairy Book. With 
K Coloured Plates and 42 other ^Illusira- 
tions, Crown Kvo., gilt utlges, Cu, 

The Br.UK FobtryBook. With lOo 
Illusltalions. Crown Kvo., gill edges, Os, 

Thr True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo., gill edges, 6i, 
The Red True SwryBook. With 
100 IlluBlralions. Cr. Bvo., gilt edges, 6s. 
The Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gill edges, 6s. 
The Red Book op Animal Stories. 
With 6s IlluBltations. Crown 8vo„ gilt 
edgea, 6s. 

The Arabian Nights Entertain 
KENTS. With 66 Illumralrons. Ct, 8vo., 
gilt edges, 6s. 

The Book of Romance. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 44 other Illuetratlons. 
Crown Bvo., gilt edges, 6s. 

Lyall. — The Burges Letters ; a 
Record of Child Life in the Sixties. By 
Euna Lyall, With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 other Full-page Illustrations by 
Walter S, Stacey, Crown Svo., 21. 6 d. 


Macdonald. — Babies' Classics. 
Chosen by Lilia Scott MACuONALn. With 
67 Illustrations and 37 Initial Letters by 
Arthur Hughes. Large Crown 410., 
4s. 6d. net. 

*,* This booh is a collection of faems that 
may fairly be called ' Children’s Classics ’. 
They are sileeied from Williccm Blake, Vane 
and Anne Taylor, Mary Hosoitt, Isaac Watts, 
Charles Kingsley, George Macdonald, etc. 
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Children’s Books — contmued. 


Meade (L, T.), 

DAuni^s Boy. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 

Deb and the Duchess. With 7 
* Illustcations. Cr. 8va., gilt edges, sr. net. 
The Bbsbsford Pbizb. With 7 
ninsttationa Cr. Svo., gill edges, 3s. net. 
The House op Surprises, With 6 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vd., gilt edges, 3s.net 

Packard, — The Vounc, Ice 
_ W HAINES •. a Tale for Boya By Ww- 
THEOP Packakd. With 16 lUuatralions. 
Crown Svo.. 6t. 

Penrose. — Chubby : a Nuis.iNcn. 
By Mrs. Penrose. With 8 Illustrations 
by G. G. Manton. Crown Svo., 3s. td,. 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

The Adyenturbs of the Three 
Bold Bases: Hector, Honoeia and 
Ausandbr. a Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Obiong 4ta., gr. 6 d. 

The P uRTHBR D oings of the Three 
Bold Barbs. With 24 Coioured Ficiutea 
and 24 Outline Picturea, Oblong ^to.ggs.dd. 

Robbins.— i 5 £/mf Doll Ditties. 
Written and Iliustiated with Photographs 
by Louis Koueins. 410., boards, us, dd. 

Roberts. — The Adyentures op 
Captain John Smith : Captain of Two 
Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime 
President of Virginia By E. P. Roberts. 
With 17 Illustralions and 3 Maps. Ciown 
Svo., 5S. net. 


Stevenson.— Child's Garden op 
Vrrsbs. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp, Svo., gilt top, gr, 

Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 
TWs Adyentures op Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ' Goluwogg'. With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., Sr, 

The Goluwogg’ s Bicycle Club. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., 6s. 
The Golliwogg at the Seaside, 
With 31 Coloured Plates. 0blong4to, , 6s, 
The Golliwogg in War. With 31 
Colouied Plates. Oblong 410,, 6s. 

The Golliwogg's Polar Adven- 
tures. With 31 Coloured Plates. Ob- 
long 4ta., 6s. 

Tub GoLLHYoads Auto-go-cart. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., 6s. 

The Golliwogg's Air-Ship. With 

30 Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., 6s, 

The Golliwog^s Circus. With 31 

Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., boards, 6s. 

Tup. Golliwogg in Holland, With 
29 Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., 6s. 
The Vsgb-Mbn's Psyengs. With 

31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4I0., 6s. 

Vaughan.— O ad Hendrik's Tales. 
By Captain Arthur 0 . Vauoban. With 
ra Full-page Illustrations by J. A. Sseb- 
HERD, Crown 8vo„ 6s. 

This is a volume of animal slories eol- 
Uetei by Captain Vasighnn from the Hotten- 
tots during the late Boer War. 


The Silver Library. 


Crown Svo. 3s. I 
ArDold'a (Sir Edwin) Beat and (.ands. With j 
71 IBusttatlons. 3s, Od. 

Bngehet’s (W.) Biographical Btndles, 3s. 6d. 

Bngehot’s (W.) Eoonomlo Btudics. 31. 6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Utoruy Btudlca. With Portrait. 
3 vols,, 3s. 6d. each, 

Baktr’a (Bli a W.) Eight Yeari In Ooylon. 
With 6 lUnstmbons. 3s, id, 

Bnktr’a ( 81 fB.W.} Bllle and Hound In Oeylen. 
With 6 Illustrations. 3s. id, 

Bulng-Oonld’s (Boy. B.) Onrioua Hythi of the 
Kiddle dgot. 3s. id, 

Barlng-Qould's (Bov. S.) Origin and Dovolop- 
mentotBoUgloasBellat. avols. 3s.6d.each. 

Baokar'i (W. A.) Onllu ; or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Au^stus. With 26 Ulus, 3s, id. 


!. bach Volume. 

Booker’s (W. A.) Oharlolea : or, niustmtions of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 lUuatrations. 31. id. 

Bent’s [d. T.) The Ruined Ottiea of Knshoua- 
Innd. Witb 117 Illustrations. 3s, 6d, 
Bmssey’i (Lady) A Voyage in the ' Sunbeam ’. 

With 66 lUustiutions. 31. id. 

Buckle’s (H. T.) History of oivlUsatlon In 
England. 3 vols. los, 6d. 

Ohurohlll’s (Winston 8.) The Btory of the 
Halakand Field Force, 189 T. With 6 Maps 
and Plans. 3s. id. 

Olodd’s (B.) Btory of Onatloai a Plain Accoun 
of Evolution. With 77 lUustiations. 31. 6d. 
Oonybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Bowson's (Very 
Bev. 1 . B.) Life and Eplstlai at 8t. Panl. 
Wuh 46 Illustrations. 3r, id, 

Dongall's (L.) Beggars All : a Novel. 3s. id. 
Deyls's (BIr I. Onnaa) Hloah Olarke. .^ale of 
Monmoutn's^beUion. With loIUusts. 31, id. 
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The Silver Library— 


Doylt'i (Bli K. Oenan) Tha Oaptaln at the 
FolatCar, and othei Tales 3t. 6 if. 

Doyla’B ( Sir A. oanan | The Sanifaaa i A T.de of 
the Hupienote. With Ilhibti.ition'i ii&f. 

Dayle’B (Sir A. Oanan) The Stark Munro Lettera, 

Fronda’a <J. A.) The Hlatary at BnSland, horn 
the Fail of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, in vols 3t 6 d. each 

yranda’a (J. A.) The English In Iialand. 3 vcls. 
lo). fid 

rraada’s (<I. A.) The Dlraraa af Oatharlne of 
Aragan. 3r. &/. 

Ftouda'B (3. A.) The Spanieh Story at tha 
Armada, and othci Esaays. 31. 6/t 

l'raiide'B(J.A.)BngUBh Seamen In the Sixteenth | 
Oantury. 3; 6rl, | 

Fraude's (J. A.] Short Stadias an Oreat Son- j 
jeate. 4 vols. 3s. fid each j 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Ooaana, or England and Rar 
Oalonlaa. With 9 lUnstretians 31, fid. j 

Franda’s (J. A.) Tha Oaunoll of Trent. 3/. od. I 

Fraude’s (J. A.) Tha Life and Letters of 
Braemue. 3;. fid. 

Ftande'a (J. A.) Thomas Oarlyle 1 4 Ilislory of 
hie Life. 

1795-1835. a vols yj 1834-1881. avals ys 

Fraude’s (J. A.) Onsar : a flketeh. 31 fid. 

Frauds's (J. A.) Tha Two OhlefS at Dunhay : an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century 31. fid. 

Ftouda's <1, A.) Wrltlnga, BaleoUans from. 
3r fid 

Olalg’B (Rev. a. B.) Lite af tha Duka of 
WaUlngtan. With Porttait 3s fid 

-OtaTlUa’a (0, 0. F.) Journal of the Belgns at 
King Oaarge IF., King Vnillam lY., and 
gnaan Ylatarla. 8 vob , y fid each. 

> Haggard’s (H. B.) Bha : A Histonr of Adventure. 

With 3a Illustrations. 3s fid 

I Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Onatarmaln. With 

ao lUastmtions 3^. fid. 

I Haggard’s (H. R.) Oolonel Quarltoh, V.C. ; a 
Tale of Country Life. Wth Frontlspieoe 
and Vignette, 31. fid. 

‘.Haggard'S (H. R.)’,aisopatra. With 99 Illuetra- 
Hons. 3j. fid. 

jiHagi^'i (H. R.) Brio Brlghtayas. With 51 

> lUMrations. y. fid. 


Haggard's (R. B.) BaaCrIaa. With Kiontispirre 
.ind Viftnoitf’. 31 fid. 

Haggard's (H. R.l Black Heart and Vflilta Heart. 
WUh 33 llliisli.itinnt. .fi. fid 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 3 \ lUus- 
ii.itions 3( ill 

Haggard (H. R.) Heart at the World. With 
15 IlIusu.itions. 3J. fill. 

Haggard’s (B. B.) Monteznma’s Laughter. With 
115 ninstrutions, 31. fid. ^ 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Swallow : a 'I .lie ol the Greiit 
Irek. With 8 lllmtuitiuns. 31 fid. 

Haggard’a (H. B.) Tha Wltoh’s Head. With 
ifi Illusttntions 31 fid, 

Haggard's (H. H.) Mr, Hasson’s Will, With 
ifi lUnstietions 3;. fid. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Rada tha Lily. With 33 
lUiishntions, 31. fid. 

Haggard's (H. B.) Dawn. With ib lllusie, 31, fid, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Tha Poapls of the Mist, With 
Ifi lUtihU.itions. ji, nd, 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Joan Haeta, With no tUus- 
trillions. .11. ikf. 

Haggard (U. R.) and Lang's fA.) The World’s 
Desire. With 47 IlluHiiilluiis 31 bd. 

Hatta’B (Best) In the Oarnulnss Wsads anS 
other Btorles. 3), fid, 

Halmbolts’s (Hermann van) Papular Laotnree 
an SoiantlAe Suhlaats. With 68 Illustinticne 
a vola 3J. fid. each. 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart <4 Prlneass Osra, 
With 9 lUusti Aliens js. fid. 

Rowttt’s (W.) Ylslti to Remarkable Plages. 
With So Illustrations y, fid. 

JeSsrtes’ (B.) The Btary of Hy Heart) My 
Autobiography With Portrait. 3). fid. 

Jsflbrlss’ (R.) Field and Redgetoir. With 
Portrait. 31. fid, 

Jafferlea’(R.) Bad Deer, With 17 lUusts. 31 fid, 

JeHerlee’ (B.) Wood Hagloi a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E V. B, 31, fid. 

JeSerlee (H.) The Tollers of tha Field. Witli 
Portrait from the Bust m Salisbury Cathedral. 
3J. fid 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Hallesan’a (Oolonel) History 
at the Indian Mutiny at lWT-8. 6 vols, 
31. fid. each. 

Knight’s (B. F.) Tha Orulsa at tha 'Alarta’i 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Tnnidad. With a 
Maps and 33 lUustratioDS. y, fid. 
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The Silver Library— 


Rnliht'a (B, F*) Whara Thvae Bmpiraa Uaat : n 
Narrative of Recent 'IVavel in Kashmir. 
WnstCTn Tibet, Ttaltistan, Gligit. Wuha ^fap 
and 5i] lUustnitions. 3r. 6d. 

KnlRht’8 (S. F.) The 'Faloon' on the Balttai a 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen m a Three-Ton Vacht. With 
Map and ii IlUiatrationa. st. 6f(. 

Knights (E. F.) The Orniie of the ^Faloon/ 
A Voyage to South America in a 30-Toii 
"icht. Willi a Maps and 13 llluatrAtions. 

. 6 (/. 

RoaUin'a (J.) Li(« of Luther. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles ot MSS. 6^. 

Lai^^s (&0 Angling Sketches. With ao Illustra- 
tions. y. 6af. 

Lung's (A.) Ouitom and Myth 1 Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief, ss. 6d, 

Lang'sfA,)floakCianeandOommon-8ense. 3f. 6ei. 

Lang's (A.) The Book of Dreame and Ohosti. 
gr. 6n. 

Lang’s {A.j A Monk of FIfet a Story of the 
Days orjonn of Arc. With 13 lllustraltons. 
2?. 6(f. 

Lang's (A.) MytUiRUual, and Religion. 3 vols. yt. 

Loos <J« A.) and aiuttePbu<ik*8 (W. J.) B.C. 
18 B 1 , A Ramble In Brllleh Columbia. With 
Maps oncl 75 Illuvtnulaiw, 35. 6rf 

Levett-Veats' (S«) The Chevalier D'Aurlao. 
3 *. 6<f. 

tfaoaulay's (Lord) Complete Works, ' Albany ' 
Edition. With ra Portraits. la vols. 31. 
each. ^ 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Bisays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome, etc. With Portrait and 4 Illusti aiions 
to the 'Lays’. 31 b<f. 

Maoleod's (H* D.) Elements of Banking. 3;. 6d. 

Uarshman’s (J. 0 .) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelook* y, €d. 

Mason (A. B W.) and Lang’s (A.) Parson Kelly. 
3r. 6rf. 

Mevlvalo's (Dean) Rlstosy of the Remans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3/. 6^. each. 

Hill's (J. fi.) Polltloal Eoonamy. 3s. 6cl, 

Hiirs (J. B.) System of Logic. 5;. (id. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Fleaiurci i the Chroni- 
cle of c Year chiefly in a Garden, 3s. 6d. 

Hansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With 14a Illustrations and a Map. 3/. M. 

Fhllllpps-Wolloy'B ( 0 .) Snap : a Legend oi the 
Lone Mountain With t3 y,6d. 


Prootor’s (R, A.) The Orbs Around Gs. 3;. 6dt 

Proctor’s (K. A.) The Expanse of Heaven, y* 6^. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Botenoe for Leisure 
Honrs, y. Sd. 

Proctor’s (H. A.) The Moon. ^r. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than Onrs. 3r,6<f. 

Proctor's (R. A.| Our Place among Infinities : 

' A Series of Essays contrasting our Uttle 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. 31. 6^. 

Prootop's (R. A.) Other Buns than Onrs. y. 6d, 

Preotor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 

y, 6d. 

Prootor's(R.A,>Plea8a&tWays)R Soianee. y.6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. 31. 6.f, 

Prootor’a (R< A.) Nature Studies. 31. 6*/. 

Ppootop’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R.. A. 
PkOCTOK, EDWAUD CloDD, AKbKRW 
Wilson, Thomas Postkr, and A, C, 
Ramvard. With Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Rossetei’s (Marla F.) A Shadow ot Dante. 3^. 6if. 

Smith’s (H. Bosworth) Carthage and the Carthn- 
glnlans. With Maps, Plans, etc. 3;. 6d, 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 
With itio Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Stephen’s (Sir Leslie) The Playground of Europe 
(The Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Btovenaon’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Pablus y.bd, 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box, 3;. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson's 
(Fanny van da Grift) More How Arabian 
Klghts.— The Dynamiter, y. 6d, 

Trevelyan’s (Sir G. 0 .) The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. 3^. 6d, * 

Weyman'e (BfcejUey'j.) The House of the 
Wolf : a Romance, 35. 

Wood's (Rev, J, G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations 3r. bti. 

Wood’s (Rev. J* Q.) Strange Dwellings, 

60 Illustrations, sr. 6d. ^ 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. V^h ti 
I llustrations. 3s, 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestie Management, &q. 


Acton. — Modbkn Cookrkv. By 
Eliza Actow. With 150 Woodcutf., Fcp. 
8vo., 4A. 6ii. 

Angwin.— .S/wiA’ JImrs otr Choics 
Of Food, with Tested and Econaniical 
Recipes. For Schools, Homes, and Classes 
for Technical Instruction. By M. C. Anowin, 
Diplomate (First Class) of the National 
Union for the Technical 'Training of Women, 
etc. Crown Svo., is. 

Ashby. — Sealth in the Nursery. 
By Henry Ashby, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian to the Manchester Children’s Hospital. 
With 25 Illnstiations. Crown Svo., 3s. net. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

JSiNrs TO Mothers on the Man- 
agement of rHBTE Health dosing the 
Period Of Pregnancy. Fop. Svo., sewed, 
II. 6d, i cloth, gilt edges, 2i. net. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease, 
Fcp. Svo., sewed, is. 6 d . ; cloth, gilt 
edges, as, net. 

De Sails (Mrs.), 

A LA Mode Cookery; Up-to- 
date Recims, With Plates (id in 
Colour], Crown 8vo,, 5s. net. 

Cakes and Confections i la 
Mods, Fcp,- 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dogs; A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fcp. Svo., IS. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Do ul try A la 
Mods, Fcp. 8vo.| u* td. 

Dressed Vegetables i la Mode, 
Fcp. Svo., IS fd. 


De Sails (Mrs.) ctmtimieu. 
Drinks^ i.a Mohr. Fcp.Rvo.,is,firf, 
Entri(es a i.a Miike. Fcp. 8vo,, 

If. filf. 

Floha/, D/£ct)KArroii\'i, Fcp, Kvo.’, 

If. G(/. 

Gardening i.a Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I., Vegetables, is. fuf. Pail II,, 
I'lnits, IS. Q. 

National ViANiis A LA Mode, Fcp. 

8vo., If. 6(/, 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6f. 
Oysters ^ la Mode, Fcp. 8vo., 

If. 

Puddings and Pastry la Mode. 
Fcp. Svo., IS. 61I. 

Sayuurihs Ji LA Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

If, OtL 

SouTs AND Dressed Pish J la 
Mode. Fcp. Svo., is. 6(i. 

SlYERTS AND .VW’/’A'A' /)l.SHRS > LA 
Mode, Fop. Hvo., is. fitf. 

Temi't/ng Di.shfs /•or Small In- 
comes- Fcp. Svo., JS. Qd, 

Wrinkles and Notions foe 
Rvkry //OU.SEII01.D, Crown Svo. , is. 6 it, 
Poole.- ■ClHIKHEYFUR THE PlABBTK- 
By W. II. and Mrs. PooLB, With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy, Fcp, Svo., as. ftd. 

Rotheram, — IIouskhold Cookery 
Rbcwrs, lly M. A, Ko nmuAM, First Class 
Diplomde, National 'Training Bchool of 
Cookery, London ; Inslructress to the Bed- 
fordshire County Connell, Crown Bvo„ 2s. 


The Fine Arts and Music. 


Benn. — Style in Furniture. By 
R. Davis Benn, With 102 Plates by W. 
C. Baldock. 8vo.» sif. net. 

Burne-Jones. — The Beginning op 

THE World ; Twenty-five Pictures by 
Sir Bowabd Burne-Jonbs, Bart. Medium 
4ta., boards, 7s. 6 d. net. 

Burns and Colenso.— Zrravc Ana- \ 

TOMY. By Cecil L. Burns, R.B,A., and 
Robert J. Colenso, M.A., M.D. 40 Plates, 
ii^ by ^ ins., each Plate containit^ Two 
Figures — (n) A Natural Male or Semale 
Figure ; (6) The same Figure Anatomadsed. 
In a Portfolio, 7s. 6 d. net. 

Ellgood and Jekyll. — Some 
English Gardens, alter Drawinge by 
Geosce S. Blloooi), R,I., with Notes by 
GljRTEuDE JEXYLL. 50 Coloured Plates. 
Royal 4to., 42s, net. 


Hamlin.— A Tent-Book of the 
History of Architrcturb, By A. D. F, 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 7s, 6 d, 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 

Music and Morals. With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown Svo., 6s. net. 

My Musical Life. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illnstrations. 
Crown Svo., 6s. net. 

Huish, Head, and Longman.— 

Samflers and Taiestsy Embroideries. 
By Marcus B. Huisil, LL.B. ; also 'The 
Stitcheiy of the Same,’ by Mrs. Head; 
and ' Foreign Samplers,' by Mrs. C, I. 
ImHOMAN. With 30 Reproductions m 
Colour, and 40 Illustrations in Mono- 
chrome. 4to., £2 2S. net. 
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The Fine Arts and Musie — continued. 


Henderson. — Musical 
U niFi, Hy W. J, HiiNDj.RSuNr Crown 
8vu., 45. 6(/. 

Hullah. — The History or Mobbrs 
Music. By John Hullaii. 8vo., Si. Srf. 

Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

Sacred and Legendary Art, con- 
taining Legends of the Angels and Atch- 
angels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the 
Doctors o( the Church, St. Mary Mag- 
daJene, the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, 
the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and the 
Warrior-Saints of Christendom, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and rSy Woodcuts, avols. Svo., acu.net. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders, 

as represented in the Fine Aria, com- 
prising the Benedictines and Augustines, 
and cJrders derived from their Rules, the 
Mendicant Orders, the Jesuits, and the 
Order of the Visitation of St. Maty. With 
II Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. I vol. 
8vo., los. net. 

Jmiends of the Madonna, or 
Blssssd Virgin Mary, Devotional with 
and without the Infant Jesus, Histotieai 
from the Annunciation to the Assumption, 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary 
Christian Act. With 47 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts, t vol. Svo.i lor. net. 

The Histoev of Our Lord, as ex- 
emplified in Works of Art, with that of 
His Types, St. John the Baptist, and 
other persons of the Old and New 'Testa- 
ment. Commenced by the late Mrs. 

i AMESON! continued and completed by 
.AOY Eastlake. With 31 Etching 
and a8i Woodcuts, a vols. 8vo., 20s. net. j 

Macfarren. — Lectures on Har- 
mony. By Sir Geoegb A. MACPAnRBN. 
8vo., raj. 

Matthay. — The Act of Touch in 

ALL ITS DiySRS.TY, An Analysis and 
Synthesis of Pianoforte Tone Production. 
By Tobias Matthay, Fellow and Professor 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
etc. With 22 Illustrations. $vo., 6 d. 

Morris (William). 

Architsctukm, Industry and 
Wealth. Collected Papers. Crown 
8vo., 6j. net. 

ffOFES AND Hears foe Art, Five 
Lectures delivered m Birmingham, Lon- 
don, etc., in 1878-1881. Ct Svo., 41. 6d. 


Morris (William)— foHf/HHcrf. 

An Address delivered at the 
Distribution ofPsizbs id Studbnts 
OF the BirsungiuimMuaicipalSchool 
opARTON2tsT February, 1894. 8vo., 
21. 6d. net. [Printed in ‘ Qolden ' Type.) 
Some Hints on Pattern-Design- 
ing : a Lecture delivered at the Working 
Men's College, London, on loth Decem- 
ber, 1S81. Svo., 21. 6 d, net, (Printed in 
' Qolden' Type.) 

Arts and its Producers (i888 ) 
AND THE Arts and Crafts of To-day 
(1889). Svo., 2j. 6d, net. [Printed in 
‘ Golden ' Ty^,) 

Arts and Crafts Sssays. By 
Members of the Acts and Cialls Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by William 
Morris. Crown Svo., 2j, 6d. net. 

For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 24, 27, 28 and 40. 

Newlandsmlth, — The Temple of 
Ann A Plea for the HIghci Realisation 
of the Artistic Vocation. By Ernest 
Newlanosmith. With Frontispiece, Cr. 
8vo., 3i. Bit. net. 

Scott — Portraitures of Julius 
CalSaei a Monograph. By Frank Jesui* 
Slott, With 38 Plates and 49 Figures in 
the Text. Imperial Svo., 2IJ. net. 

Vanderpoel. — Colour Problems .• 
a Practical Manual for the Lay Student of 
Colour, By Emily Noyeb Vandbrpoel. 
With 117 Plates in Colour, Sq, Svo., 21s. net. 

Van Dyke. — A Text-Book on the 
History of Painting. By John C, Van 
Dyke. With iio Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 6j, 

Wellington. — A Descriptive and 
Historical Catalogue of tub Collec- 
tions of Pictures and Sculfturb at 
Apslby House, London. By Evelyn, 
Duchess of Wellington. Illustrated by 52 
Photo-Engravings, specially executed by 
Braun, CLjnuENT, & Co,, of Paris, a vole,, 
royal 4to., £6 6s, net. 

Willard. — History of Modern 
Italian Art. By Ashton Rollins 
'Willard. Part I, Sculpture. Fart 11 , 
Fainting. Part III, Architecture. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
fiill-page Illuatrations. Svo., 211. net. 

Wotton. — The BlembntsofAechi- 
tectusb. Collected by Henry Wotton, 
Kt,, from the best Authors and Eji^ples. 
Royal i6mo., boards, loj, 6 d. net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


American Literary Criticism. , Evans.- T/za AKaz.Nr Sju.va /m- 

Seeotedand Edited, with IntiocUictoiy . in- IWA'S jX/* t)/?AM,uAA75 

EMa.y,byWiLUAM Morton Pa\ni , TjL.D. A'ltn'ji/y* Ey Hit John Evans, 

Crown 8vo., 6s, net K,C,B. With SJ 7 iHUhiratione. iivo,, 

los. (M. net. 

Auto da Ffi and other Essays: 

some being EbSiys in Fiction. By the i * 

Author of ‘ Essays, m Paradox ’ and ‘Ux- S/.teits. By I.ieiU -Genoial Sii P. 
ploded Ideas’. Crown fivo,. ss. Fii^wyi.rxm, Bait. With 56 page.s of 

IUusti.nlioiis. 8io.. 3r. net. 


Basehot—LzTMgAJiy Srvrjss. By 1 
I^LTER Baoehot, With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 3:, 6d. each. 

Baring'Gould. — Curious Myths of 1 
TH 3 MiDDLt Abbs. By Rev. S. Bawng- I 
Goulp. Crown 8va., 3A. fid. 

Baynes. — Shaksspbarb Studies, ^ 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
S vENCER Baymes, LL.B., LL.U. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbclp. Crown 8vo., 71. fid. 

Bonnell. — Charlotu. BroheS, 
Oborgb B uor, jAm Ausism Studies m 
their Works. By Henry II. Bonni i i.. | 
Crown 8va., 71. fid. net. | 

Booth. — Tub BiscoYrRV and Db- 
c/mssMsm or iim TRiuNbUAi, Cmti- 
FORM iHscsirnoNs. By AiiiiiuR John 
Booth, M.A. With a Plan of l’uisepoli.s. 
Svo. 14s. net. 

Burgoyne. — CoLoorypB Bicuu/sb 
AHD Typn TxAtacsm or an Euua- 
BFiHAN Manuscript, rRhii-RVLO Ai 
AtNWKK C AS PIE, UoRntCUB! RLANO. 
Transcribed and Edited with Notes and 
Introduction by Frank J. Boruoynl, Lib- 
rarian of the Lambeth Public Libraiiei.. 
With 90 full-page Collotype Facsimiles and 
4 other Illustrations. Royal 4to , .(4 4s 
net 

Charities Register, The Annual, 

and Diossti being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
8vo., 5s net. 


Frost. — A MBDEiy Boob. By 

Glorge Frost. Crown 8vo., jr. 6rf not. 

Gilkes. — T///S J^/ifo/.i/rr0jv. 
By A. H. Gilkus, Mabter of Dulwich 
College. Fcp. 8vo., u. net. 

Haggard (H. Rider) 

A Farmbr’s Year: being his Cota- 
monplacB Book loi 1898. With 36 lUus- 
tralions. Crown Bvo., Js. bd. net. 
pJ O IRDJiN/R's Yb ir. With 26 Illus- 
uatiims. 8vo . IAS fill lift. 

JiURAi. limu.Af/D, With 23 Agri* 
cullural Maps and sfi llluMlralions from 
1‘liolnginphs. a sok, Hvo., jfit. net. 

Harvey-Brooks. • and 

Marhi,v,I‘S, Beloio and Alui,l'm Young 
and Old. By U. C. llAavuv-BaonxE 
Clown 8vu., .|i. net. 

Hime.- -(fUNi'oit dpk and Ammund 

7 tOi\ thwr Grlgin ,uid t’logiess. By 
Lieut.-Colonel JIiNin W. L, Iiimi. 8vo., 
91. net. 

Hodgson. — Ou/cAsr Bs.says and 

VFRSR TRANiCAllONS, By SlIADWORlIt 
H. IIODOSOH. Crown 8vp,, ffs. fid. 

Hoentg. — Inquiries c oncbbnino 
TUB Tactics of thb Futurb, By Frits' 
Hoemid. With I Sketch in the Text and 5 
Maps. Translated by Captain H. M. Bower. 
Svo , 15;, net. 

I Hutchinson.— and their 
Msanings. By Hoeacl G. Hutchinson. 

I 8 vo., gilt top, 9i. fid. net. 


Christie.— 5£iscrfiz) Essays. By i Jefferies (Ric^rd). 

Richard Copley Christie. M A.. Oxon. i Eibld and Hbdsbroin; With Por 


Hon. LL.D., Viet. With a Portraits and 3 1 
other Illnstiations. 8vo., lai, net. | 

Dickinson.— AT/jpc Arthur in Corn- \ 
WALL . By W. Howship Dickinson, M.D. 1 
With 5 lUustiations, Crown Svo,, 4J, fid. 

Essays in Paradox. By the Author ' 

pir Exploded Ideaa 'and ‘Times and 
B^ys’. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


trait. Crown 8vo., 31. fid. 

The Story of My Mbart: my 
Autobiography. Crown 8vo., 3i. fid. 
Bed Dbbr. With 17 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. fid. 

The Toilers of the Field. Crown 
8vo., 3i. fid. 

IVooD Magic! a Fable, Ctowh 
Svo., 31. fid. 
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skyll (Gertrude). 

£ra»ijs AND GARDtN i Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illuatiations 
from Photographs. 8vo., los. td. net. 

Wood and Garden: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photographs 
8vq.. lor. 6d. net. 

Old Wbsj' Surrev : Some Recol- 
lections. With 330 Illustrations from 
photographs by the Author. 8vo., 131 net 

ohnson 0- * ]• H,), 

’TilB Patentee's Manual: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo., lor. 6i, 

Alt MfiroME OR THE Law and 

' PRACriCS CONNECTED WITH PATENTS 
ROE Inventions, with a icprint of the 
Fatraits Acts of 1883, 1883, 1886 and 
(888. Crown 8vo., aa. 6H. 

l(lTda,n,~AsrE0NaMi(AL and Mis 

nXlCAL ClIKONOLOBV IN limllAIILE Of 

Centuries. By Wu.i.iam Ci-iohion 
J ocbAK. Crown 8vo., at. net, 

Joyce. — The Origin and History 
ftp hasH Names or Places. By P. W. 
JaroB, LL.O. avols. Crown 8vo., 3a. each. 

E*i»g (Ani^rew). 

^^ETTSRS TO ’Head A utnors. Fcp. 

^vDa, %s. 6c/. net. 

j^EOKs AND Bookmen. With 2 

^^pplguted Plates and 17 Illustrations, 
fgp. 8vo., is. Qd, net. 

,^iCJ) Priends. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6ii. net. 

'^TTSRS ON Literature. Fcp. 

(TjSvo., as. dd. net, 

Ht Little. With Portrait 
-iljf tiid Author. Crown 8vo., as, 6<f. 

'‘•^CX'Lane and Common-Sense. 

I SvOs, 3ff. 6rf. 

sJS^Hoon or Heeams and Ghosts, 

iCtOwn 8vo.| 3s. Bd. 

f Ul€|WS , — JVOTES ON SrEBCH- 
(tMie. By BaANnaa Matthews. Fcp. 
,^^IS. 6(f. net. 


Max Milller (The Right Hon. F,). 

Collected Works. 20 vols. Vols. 

1 .-XIX. Crown 8vo., 5s, each. Vol. 

XX., 7s, 6d. net. 

Vol. I. Natural Rslkion: the Gifford 
Lectiues, 1B88, 

Vok 11 . Physical Religion ; the Gifford 
Lectures, iSgo. 

Vol. Ill, Anthropological Rslioion: 
the Gifford Lectures, i8pi. 

Vok IV. Theosophy, or. Psychological 
Religion . the Gifford Lectures, rSga. 

Chips rrom a German Workshop. 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addresses, 

Vol. VI, Biographical Essays. 

Vol. VII. Bssays on Language and Litera. 
ture. 

Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol. IX. Tub Origin and Growth or 
Religion, at. Illustrated by the Re- 
ligioni, of India; the Hibbert Lectuies, 
1878. 

Vol, X. Biographies of Words, and 
THE Homs op the Aryas. 

Vols. XL, XII. The Science or 

a Language , Founded on Lectures de- 
liveied at the Royal Institution in xBBi 
and 1S63, a vols. 10s. 

Vol. XIII. India. What can it Teach 
Us? 

Vol. xrv. Introduction to the 
Science OR Religion. Four Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol, XV. RAMAKRisimA ■ his Life and 
Sayings. 

Vol. XVI. Thebe Lectures on the 
VbdAnta Philosophy, i8g4. 

Vol. XVII. Lssr Ess^re. First Series. 
Essays on Language, Folk-lore, etc. 

Vol.XVIII. LastBssays. Second Series. 
Essays on the Science of Religion. 

Vol. XIX. The Silesian Horsebbrd 
(' Das Pferdeburla ’) . Questions of the 
Ilour answered by F. Max MiiLi-ns. 
Translated by Oscab A, Fechter, 
M»or of North Jakima, U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J. EstUH Caxpentek 
C rown 8vo., ss. 

*,* This is a transMiim of a work which 
was published some years bach as Germany, 
but which IS now for the first time translated, 
into English, It eonstsis of a controversy on 
religion carried on between Prifessor Matt 
Muller and an unknown correspondent in 
America, 

Vol. XX. The Sue Systems or Indian 
Philosophy Grown 8vo., yr. Bd, net. 



